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Your aon 


will be planned more satisfactorily after 
writing to the Recreation Department 
of THe CuristIAN Union for informa- 
tion about the places you wish to visit, 
and Time Tables to aid you in arranging 
routes. 


Time Tables 


of any Railway in America 


Sailings 


of any Ocean Steamer or River Boat 


Circulars and Pamphlets 


of any Hotel in America 


The Announcement 


of any Tour to any part of the world 
will be sent FREE, on application, by 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Pl., New York. 


LLUSTRATED Outing Number of 
Tue CuristiaAn Union, with 16- 
page Supplement, reviewing the 

Summer Resorts of the whole country, 
published May 28, and sent for 10 cents. 





A selection of the humorous 
drawings published among the 
advertising pages of this Mag- 
azine will be sent to any address 


on receipt of 10 cents. There are 


drawings by 
A. B. FROST, 
H. W. McVICKAR, 
F. M. HOWARTH, 
C. H. JOHNSON, 
DOES, 
J. G. FRANCIS, 
F. S. CHURCH, 
F. G. ATTWOOD, 
C. D. GIBSON, 
“Chr,” 
A. BRENNAN, 


A. S. DAGGY. 
Address 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
743 Broadway, New York. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books. 


fourteen to One. 
A book of remarkably good Short 


Stories, including ‘‘ Jack the Fisherman” and 
‘¢The Madonna of the Tubs.” By ELIzABETH 
STUART PHELPS. 16mo, $1.25. 


Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville. 


By F. Hopkinson Smiru. 
Illustrations, 16mo, $1.25. * 


Colonel Carter is a fine specimen of one type of the 
Virginia gentleman of the passing generation. He is 
exquisitely courteous, recklessly hospitable, with a 
vivid financial imagination, The delightful story is 
admirably told and excellently illustrated. 


Otto the Knight, and other 


Stories. 


By Octave Tuanet, author of 
‘Knitters in the Sun,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘* The gifts of Octave Thanet are among the greatest 
which the story-teller can possess,”—R, H. STODDARD. 


Felicia. 
A Novel by Fanny N. D. Mur: 


FREE, 16mo, $1.25. 
‘©The author is a wonderful student of character. 
As a study of character under the condi- 
tions of married life we regard it as one of the best 
efforts lately made in the social field.’’ 
—New York Christian Intelligencer. 


‘The author has a marvelous power of word- 
painting.”’—Providence Journal. 


Ryle’s Open Cate. 


A Novel of Long 
Susan T. Moore, 16mo, $1.25. 


A fresh summer story, with some love, excellent 
observation, and a breeziness of style that reminds of 
the writer’s brother, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. 


A Girl Graduate. 
A Novel by Ceia Parker Woo.- 


LEY. Paper, 50 cents. 
“Helpful, hopeful, inspiring.” — Boston Beacon. 


With 


Island, by 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
recetpt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East SEVENTEENTH St., NEw York. 





BINDING AGENCIES. 


We have established the following agencies where copies of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE can be exchanged for the bound volumes: 


CHICAGO, ILL., 





A. C. MCCLURG & CoO., - 117 Wabash Avenue; 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 
D. D. MERRILL CoO., - 127 East 3d Street ; 


(Formerly The St. Paul Book and Stationery Co.) 


BOSTON, MASS., 
W. B. CLARKE & CO.,_ - 340 Washington Street ; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
PORTER & COATES, - Ninth and Chestnut Streets ; 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., - 61-65 West 4th Street; 


DENVER, COL., 
CHAIN, HARDY & CoO., - 1609 Arapahoe Street ; 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
M. H. DICKINSON & CoO., - 620 Main Street; 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
GEO. F. WHARTON, - - 5 Carondelet Street; 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
(..BEAGH, - - - = 107 Montgomery Street ; 


OR COPIES MAY BE SENT TO 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, -~ - NEW YORK. | 





Magazines offered for exchange must have untrimmed sides and |, 


the text pages in good order. 
PRICES: 
BLUE CLOTH, 40 cents per volume; 


BUCKRAM, GILT TOP, 75 cents per volume. 


returned by mail. 
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Volume IX., January, 1891-June, 1891 inclusive, is now ready in both styles. Remit 30 cents for postage for each volume to be } 
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eos, “BOOKS: ten 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THE 


PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


A New Work from Cover to Cover! New Type! New Plates! New Illustrations! New Maps | 


REVISED AND ENLARCED AND BROUCHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT YEAR. 
. EMBODYING THE STATISTICS AND SUMMARIES CATHERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL CENSUS FOR 1890, THE CENSUS 
OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE FOR 1890, AND THE CENSUS 
OF ENCLAND AND OF FRANCE FOR (891. 
EDITED BY 


WW. H. DE PUY and H. F. REDDALL, 


ASSISTED BY THE FOLLOWING EDITORIAL STAFF: 























ALPHEUS S. PACKARD, HENRY MARTYN PAUL, 

Professor of Zoology and Geology in Brown University. Assistant Astronomer U. S. Naval Observatory. 
DUDLEY BUCK, Composer and Musician. CLARENCE COOK, Art Critic and Author. 

"THOMAS SARGENT PERRY, GRADES BS. SAITGS, 26D TRE 
Late Instructor in English Literature at Harvard College. Editor Annual of the Universal Medical Sciences, etc. 
-S. : ; istician an or. 
. JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D., 

JAMES M. BUCKLEY, LL.D., Author and Editor. Author of Ridpath’s Histories, etc. 


AND 


ONE HUNDRED SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA CONTAINS 


THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


THREE HUNDRED MAPS 4% CHARTS 


DELINEATING EVERY PORTION OF THE KNOWN WORLD. 


Are You Looking for the Latest, Fullest, and Best Cyclopedia? Then Buy the People’s. 


Not long ago a great professor in the University of Edinburgh was asked by its librarian to go into the li- 
brary and pick out all books on his specialty that were no longer needed. His reply to the librarian was this : 
‘* Take every text-book that is more than ten years old and put it down in the cellar.” In every branch of 
knowledge it is the same story. So, you see, a Cyclopedia published five or ten years ago is a veritable “ back 
number,” and if you limit yourself and your children to such a book you are trusting to a blind guide. 


SOLD FOR CASH OR ON EASY PAYMENTS. THE WHOLE SET DELIVERED 
at once in either case, freight charges prepaid. 








For specimen pages and full particulars, address 


HUNT & EATON, New York anp San FRaNCcIsco, 


THE JONES BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO., Cincinnat1. 
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2s: NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS: 
All about the Latest Books. 


Summer is rapidly approaching, and brings with it the demand 
for light, agreeable reading. Out of the great mass of new books 
you are anxious to make a satisfactory selection. In order to do 
this, you want to know all about the new publications — what they 
are and what they contain. You are at a loss to know where to get 
such information. Try THE Book Buyer for a month or so. It is 
only ten cents a number, and you will find it exactly what you want. 





ZACH NUMBER CONTAINS: 
POO en . og oer, 






oy AD) 






DESCRIPTIVE REVIEWS, SPECIAL ARTICLES 


SELECTED READINGS ON LITERARY TOPICS. 






38BU ER \ 


» VOL. IV., No. 10. NOVEMBER, 1887. 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS LITERARY LETTERS 
dey. 


FROM THE LATEST BOOKS. x Choe CISOn IT P= Opoetes Sof FROM BOSTON 
——. ae we ae - 





LITERARY NEWS. Fp ts oF ee iS AND LONDON. 





GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. corr A DEPARTMENT OF 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF LITERARY QUESTIONS 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. eo fp AND ANSWERS. 


SS A A 
CHARLES: SCRIBNER SORT "NEW ant 





In addition to these features each issue opens with a handsome 
frontispiece engraving of some favorite author, accompanied by a 
biographical sketch. The June number will contain a portrait and 
sketch of the rising young author, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
whose stories are exciting such wide comment. Amongst authors 
who have recently been treated in this way are the following : 


HAROLD FREDERIC, MRS. BURTON HARRISON, G. E. WOODBERRY, 
EUGENE FIELD, MARY E. WILKINS, FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
ANDREW LANG, EDWIN ARNOLD, A. S. HARDY. 


Send 10 cents for the June number, or try the Book BuyEr for one year by sending $1.00. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Be PUBLISHERS #%,BOOKSELLERS 
THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Now is the time to subscribe for this incomparable monthly. Its twenty-sixth 
volume commences with July, 1891. 








“Tt fills its important niche as full as ever. It is scholarly without being dull, and popular without becoming sensational, 
It always gives material of substantial value, and it is edited with conspicuous ability.” —THE CONGREGATIONALIST (Boston). 

“Tt is in every first-class public library of all English-speaking cities of three continents, and is a valued authority in all 
leading literary circles.” —T HE HeRALp (Northampton, Mass.). 

All education is defective without culture in American history. This Magazine treats of the stirring inci- 
dents of the past in a manner so varied and interesting that it not only delights the refined scholar and the specialist, 
but attracts all readers of average intelligence. It is carefully read by the great majority of our public men--in 
the various departments at Washington, and by state and municipal officials everywhere—and, as in no other 
monthly periodical, the former politics, policy and measures of the government are intelligently discussed for the 
benefit of present affairs. 

The schools, colleges, and public libraries esteem it as necessary to possess in bound volumes as a Cyclo- 
pedia, and no periodical of the day is more popular in the reading room, or more earnestly and thoroughly 
studied from month to month. It is consulted for reference by all teachers and writers of high rank. 

“* This magazine is one of the best edited and best conducted in the world, and wherever the editor's hand appears there is 
evidence that a student and a thinker ts at work.”—DeETROIT FREE PREss. 

“ Tt stands at the very front of the best class of periodical literature in America.”—EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE. 

“* To the end of time this magazine, as now edited, will be prized in bound form on library shelves above any other periodical 
of the century.”—CuRISTIAN ADVOCATE (Pittsburg). 

** Its influence in every branch of literatnre and study is remarkable.”"—ALBANY PRESS. 

“* No other periodical renders such acceptable service to American history—a department of investigation it occupies to the 
ereat satisfaction of a host of readers.” —CHRISTIAN INTRLLIGENCER. 

** Tts*contents always embrace papers of real worth and of deep interest.” —NtEw YORK TIMES. 


“THe MaGazInE oF AMERICAN History 7s an honor to its accomplished editor, and to the country at large.” 
—New York EVANGELIST. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00 A YEAR. 
Address MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 743 Broadway, New York City. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


EDITED BY JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. CRITICAL EDITOR, WILLIAM F, APTHORP. 








With over 1,000 Illustrations, including 36 Full-page Etched Portraits. 





Edition limited. 3 vols., 4to, Decorated Parchment Binding, per vol., $25.00 net. 





This work founds its claim to a high place in the literature of its art upon the charac- 
ter and comprehensiveness of the information which, through its text and illustrations, it 
for the first time makes accessible; the new simplicity of its arrangement; and the 
bibliography, of a kind hitherto unattempted, through which it furnishes a key and guide 
to the whole literature of music. In brief, it is— 

A Full Biographical Dictionary of the musicians of all times and all schools. 

A Guide to Musical Literature, embracing works in all languages. 

A Cyclopedia of the Great Musical Works, with reproductions in fac-simile of famous scores. 
A Superb Collection of Illustrations of all phases of the subject. 


: ‘‘A magnificent quarto of more than 600 pages, printed in double 
ahah M columns, in bold and beautiful type, upon stout paper. The immense 
oF thirty-six of the Great Masters: | and patient research of the editors is no less apparent in the new volume 
TEXT PORTRAITS than in its predecessor; but the particular feature which gives to the 
of more than 600 musicians. American work an unrivalled position is the richness of illustration. 

It is a grand book of reference."—The Academy (London). 
PORTRAITS OF SINGERS “The wii bt accompany all these sas Ca notices con- 
to the number of more than roo. stitute an extremely valuable feature of the work, There is one on the 
FAC-SIMILE SCORES, average to every page—more than a thousand in all ; and besides these 
views of birthplaces, monuments, etc., etc. there are in the three volumes thirty-six full-paged etched portraits of the 
great masters, Moreover, there are autographs, fac-similes of famous 
AUTOGRAPHS compositions, views of birthplaces, medals, monuments, caricatures— 
of all of the great men of the Art. everything in short that an edition de luxe ought to have.”—TZhe Nation. 





Only a few sets of the original edition remain unsold. 
i Full Descriptive Circular sent to any address, on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
Lf 

















The Ro al Gorge THE SCENIC WONDER OF THE 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


An Art Supplement 
in Seven Colors and 
mR LORE LS LAS SE RRNA CSP a 
Cut and Polished for Jewelry Mounting 


ALL 


FREE “THE GREAT DIVIDE 


> Viz: Cameo, Goldstone, Tiger Eye, Rib- 
Aon. bon Agate, Green and Fancy Crocidolites, 






















STANLEY WOOD, 


EDITOR OF 
THE GREAT Divide 
The 
Successful 
Monthly 


Carnelian, Jewel Agate, Mosaic, Satin-Spar (the 
peer of Moonstone), Montana Moss Agate, Agate for 
sleeve buttons, Green Moss Agate, Striped Agate for 
ladies’ |brooch, Petrified Wood, Etc., given free as a 
premium to eaeh new subscriber, if $1.00, price of 
yearly subscription is sent within 30 days of the date 


of the 
Wild and — of this journal. Each Gemstone is honestly worth 50 
Woolly West. 2 . cents, and some cannot be bought for $1 each of any 


jeweler, and the total value is over $10. You nat- 
urally say, “Can this be true?” We positively guarantee 
to refund your money if you are not fully satisfied. Our 
reason for offering this costly premium is: We must ad- 
..  vertise to get others to advertise with us, and by this method 
ae we will have a national circulation quicker than by any other way 
/ | qs! ihat we know of, and our conclusions are sustained by experiments. 
VE is a monthly journal, illustrated and print- 
” THE GREAT DIVIDE ed in an elegant manner; the 
aitilinas will contain articles on Rocky Mountain scenery, minerals, mines, J U N [ 
crystals, cliff-dwellings, Indians and their customs, haunts of fish and game, natural won- 
ders, caves, grotesque and marvelous works of nature, burning rocks, mineral springs, 
climate, wild flowers, and hosts of other interesting things. Brimful of fresh, original 
and spicy reading every month. Different from any other publication in the world. 
In addition to the above, an Art Supplement, in seven colors, of the ROYAL GORGE 
which is truly worth framing. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS are Literateurs, Plain People, Cowboys, Scouts, Miners, 
Indians; in other words, people familiar whereof they write, and who tell their stories 
in their own quaint way. You cannot afford to miss this. Sample copy only 10 cents. 

MARVELOUS as this inducement seems, you may rest assured it is genuine or the 
publishers of this magazine would not print this advertisement, therefore send $1.00 
to-day for a year’s subscription, and the 20 Gemstones will be sent the same day your 
order is received. Address 


THE CREAT DIVIDE, Dept. 4 
1516 and 1518 Arapahoe St., Denver, Col. 
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A FEW RECENT BOOKS. 


FICTION. 





URSULA. THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

By Honore DE Bauzac. Translated by KATHARINE PREscOTT WoRMELEY. 2 vols., 
12mo, half russia, uniform with previous volumes in our Balzac Series, 
$1.50 each. 

A QUESTION OF LOVE. 

A Story of Switzerland. Translated from the French of. T. Compe, by AnniE R. 

Ramsey. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A BOOK O’ NINE TALES. 
With Interludes. By Arto Bares, author of ‘A Lad’s Love,” “ Albrecht,” etc. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A VIOLIN OBLICATO, 
And other Stories. By Marcaret Crossy. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
A new Novel. By Grorce MEREDITH. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, uniform with our 
popular edition of Meredith’s novels, $1.50. 





FOR QUIET 


THOUGHT. 


POWER THROUCH REPOSE. 


By ANNIE Payson CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
‘** Charming from first page to last.”—Boston Times, 


POSITIVE RELICION. 

Essays, Fragments, and Hints. By JosepH Henry ALLEN, author of “Christian 
History in its Three Great Periods,” “ Hebrew Men and Times,” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

DREAMS. 

By Otive Scureiner, author of “ The Story of an African Farm.” 16mo, cloth, 
author’s edition, with portrait, $1.00, 

‘ There is something new, that goes to the heart . . . the only one of its kind.” 


—Public Opinion. 
THE PROFESSOR’S LETTERS. 
By TuHEopPHILus Parsons. With portrait. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





ON VARIOUS 


SUBJECTS. 





PETRARCH. 
A Sketch of His Life and Works. By May ALpen Warp, author of “Dante: 
a Sketch of His Life and Works.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘*A chapter in the history of civilization.””—Springfield Republican. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN BROWN. 
By F. B. Sansorn. With portraits, an engraving of Brown’s birthplace and fac- 
similes of important documents. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE PEERLESS COOK BOOK. 


Compact and Practical By Mrs. D. A. Lincotn, author of “The Boston 
Cook Book,” and ‘Carving and Serving,” etc. Containing over 400 val- 
uable receipts for cooking. 16mo, paper covers, 15 cents. 


AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
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ww. The Library of American Literature. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON. 
The Library of American Literature is the Washington Monument of American Letters. 














Cuas. L. Wepster & Co., 
New York City. 


The Library of American Literas 
ture isan admirable work, and for every 
reason must commend itself to the lover of 
good books. 

—Ex-President NoAH Porter, LL.D., 
of Yale University. 


Gentlemen : 

We have received the eleven volumes of 
the * Library of American Literature” 
for the College Library, and I am glad to 
say that, owing to very careful packing, 
every volume came out in perfectly fresh 
and nice condition. 

I have known of the set before by an- 
nouncements and specimen pages, but had 
no real idea of the extent of the ground 
covered by it. I am so much pleased with 
the work as a rich storehouse of what is 
best in our national literature, that I have 
decided to purchase a set for my own child- 
ren, with the idea that by merely turning 
over the pages of these volumes and read- 
ing here and there, they will gradually im- 
bibe a knowledge of the richness and va- 
riety of our literature, which they could in 
no other way acquire, and which later will 
fall into place in their scheme of thought as 
a skeleton outline of the whole subject, to 
be filled out according to their taste by sub- 
sequent and wider reading at special points. 

I enclose herewith remittance for second 
set. 





I am sure that every private individual 
will purchase it for his own library, if he 
has to cut off for a time his purchase of 
other literature. 

W. T. Harris, LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 





Sold only by Subscription. 


Hand your subscription to one 
of our salesmen, or mail it to us. 
In either case we express the set, 
prepaid, to you. 

A complete set, prepaid, for ten 
days’ examination. If not satis- 
factory return at our expense. 

Payments $3.00 per month ac- 
cepted if desired, or 5 per cent. 
discount for cash, 


Geo. W. ATHERTON, LL.D., 


Pres’t Penn. State College. 
March 31, 189r. 











Steady Employment for Al Salesmen. Illustrated specimen pages mailed to any reader of SCRIBNER’S. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


A Profitable Outlay. seri 
A few good proof Etchings, costing, BULWER-LYTTON S NOVELS. 


. ; LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES. 
with tasteful frame, from $10.00, im- pinebadeo 
part an air of elegance and refinement The first and only fine illustrated edition of Lord 


Bulwer-Lytton’s Novels ever made in Europe or America, 
lo t be home. Bulwer stands foremost among novelists as a student 


ry . and delineator of human nature, instincts, and passions, 
Freder ick Kepp el & Co., of Par. IS, and he is also acknowledged to be the most versatile 
and 20 East 16th St. (Union Square), | *”i” % 5 dey and generation. 


His popularity is increasing every year, and the pub- 
New York, bat vé just issued their NEW | lishers recognize the great demand for a good edition of 


his writings. This edition is embellished with over 200 


illust A at ca and d escriptive cat, alogue » | photogravures on Fapanese government paper from orig- 
No. 8, of the best etchings. It will be | Saxe. pamsraghs uf te octact scones and places 
ma led on receipt of 10 cents in post- referred to, gathered on the spot especially for this edition. 

The manufacture of the book is perfect. 
age stamps. The type is large and new, and set in a fine open page. 
Informatio nN concern ing choice The margins are ample, and the paper a beautiful nat- 


ural tint laid paper. The volume is a small 8vo, easy to 


Amer ican W ater Colors will also be | Aandle, and the binding is vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly 
J d li, . trimmed. Complete in 32 voOl8., issued at the rate of 
mated on app ication. about 2 vols. per month, at $2.50 per volume. 


A 1] visitors W ill be we Icom e to ca l] Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, and 


paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


and examine these pictures. ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 
10 
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‘BOOKS: See 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, 
And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. With Illustrations. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


The excellence of these stories is apparent not more in the simplicity and originality of their conception than in the 
beautiful manner in which they are told. The stories included in this volume are: ‘ Flute and Violin,” ‘‘ King Solo- 
mon of Kentucky,” ‘*‘ Two Gentlemen of Kentucky,” ‘‘ The White Cowl,” ‘‘Sister Dolorosa,” and ‘* Posthumous Fame.’” 








CRITICISM AND FICTION. A BOX OF MONKEYS, 

By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. With Portrait. | And Other Farce-Comedies. By GRACE LIVING- 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. STON FURNISS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 
In this volume Mr. Howells discusses the scope and This volume contains four of Miss Furniss’s charming 

influence of modern criticism, the evils of anonymity in | and popular farces: ‘‘A Box of Monkeys,” ‘*The Jack. 

journalism, the attitude of critics towards authors, realism | Trust,” ‘‘The Veneered Savage,” and ‘“Tulu.” They 


and pseudo-realism in literature, the differences of English | are all bright and cheerful. They are intended for parlor 
and American novels, the excellence of the American short | presentation, require no elaborate stage settings, and are 


story, and other topics equally interesting and important. easy of study and performance. 
CHITTENDEN’S LINCOLN. OUR ITALY. 
Recollections of President Lincoln and His Ad- | An Exposition of the Climate and Resources of 
ministration. By L. E, CHITTENDEN, His Southern California. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
Register of the Treasury. With Portrait of WARNER. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 


President Lincoln. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges tal, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


and Gilt Top, $2.50. Mr. Warner is a prince of travellers and sightseers—so 
Mr. Chittenden has certainly made an exceedingly | genial, so kindly, so ready to be pleased, so imperturb- 
interesting volume, and has recorded his knowledge of |; able under discomfort, so full of interpretation, so pro- 





many notable events with a lucidity of style and a direct- | pheticin hope. . . . In this bock are a little history, 
ness of statement that is refreshing. . . . Mr. Chitten- | a little prophecy, a few fascinating statistics, many in- 
den’s work is one that will command thousands of | teresting facts, much practical suggestion, and abundant 
readers.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. humor and charm.—£vangelist, N. Y 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-1832. From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. With 
Portraits and Engraved Title-pages. Two Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Tops, 
$7.50. Popular Edition, One Volume, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


The Journal is a book to last. No king in literature has such a chronicle, and as Scott in his novels has made his 
principal characters now and again serve as heroes of the tale without being conscious of their heroism, so here, with- 
out egotism, without pettiness, yet with minute detail, he has drawn his own superb figure with a strength which is 
ineffaceable. It is a cause for congratulation, also, that the editing of the work was intrusted to one so painstaking 
and so sure in his judgment and taste as Mr. David Douglas has shown himself to be.—A¢lantic Monthly. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
And Other Stories. By MARY E. WILKINS, author | By GUSTAVE KoBBE. With maps, plans, and 
of ‘A Humble Romance, and Other Stories.” illustrations. 12mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. Superior to all of its predecessors. . . . It is just 


Any works of the originality, freshness, and life which | such a book as any person coming for the first time from 
Mary E. Wilkins lends to her creations are worthy of | the West, the South, or Europe, will want to see before 





perusal. . . . Full of graphic touches and earnest,stren- | trying to explore the metropolis. . . . The contents 
uous character. Asatranscript of one phase of American | are wholly and clearly descriptive, and illustrations and 
civilization we commend it highly.— Churchman, N. Y. maps are as good as any one could desire.—W. Y. Herald. 





PuBLisHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(Zhe above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. UHARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, @ 
descriptive list of over 3,000 volumes, sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 
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THOMAS NELSON PAGE'S FIRST NOVEL. 
ON NEWFOUND RIVER: A STORY. 


By Tuomas Netson Pace. 


12m0, $1.00. . 


This is the first novel which Mr. Page has written, and has the sustained interest 
which might have been argued from the solid qualities of his extremely popular short 
stories. It is deeply romantic, and the course of its sympathetic narrative, which deals 
with the simple but profound sentiments of human nature, is varied by several situations 
of genuine dramatic power. The scene, of course, is Virginia; the days ‘ befo’ the war.” 
and the characters the typical aristocrats, poor whites, petty politicians, and darkies 
common to the time and place. Mr. Page’s three other books are: 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


MARSE CHAN, AND OTHER STOR- 

IES. I2mo, $1.25. 

‘*A series of tales and sketches 
scarcely equalled in tenderness, 
pathos, and humor by anything that 
Southern authors have yet pro- 
duced.” —New York Sun. 


‘“BEFO’ DE WAR.” 
EcHoEs IN NEGRO DIALECT. With 
A. C. Gordon. I2mo, $1.00. 
‘“*A wide range of feeling, from 
the gay to the pathetic, is covered 
in these poems, which picture the 
life of old Virginia in rich colors.” 
—Public Opinion. 


TWO LITTLE CONFED- 
ERATES. 

Illustrated, square 8vo, $1.50. 
‘*There is both humor and pathos 

in the book, and its literary qualities 

are as high as any book for young 

folks printed since ‘Little Lord 

Fauntleroy.’ "—Christian Union, 


THE RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD, 


and Other Stories. 


CONTENTS: EvpHEMIA AMONG THE PELICANS—THE RUDDER GRANGERS IN ENGLAND—POMONA’S 
BABY—DERELICT—THE BAKER OF BARNBURY—THE WATER DEVIL. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 


One cannot read this new volume of stories without being struck anew, for the 
twentieth time probably, both by the never-failing originality and quaintness of the 
author’s humor and by the apparently inexhaustible supply of the odd conceits which 
form its appropriate vehicle. In addition to the two stories which give the title to the 
volume, and which will recall the author’s most popular book, there are others which are 
among the most ingenious and humorous products of his lively imagination—being as 
rich in fun and as novel in idea as any that he has ever written. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, each, $1.25: RuppEerR GrRance (illustrated, $2.00)—THE 
Late Mrs. Nutt-—TuHeE Bee-Mawn or Orn, etc.—Amos KILBricut, etc.—Tue Lapy, 
OR THE TIGER? etc.—THE CuHrIsTMAS WRECK, etc. 


“Mr. Stockton, more, perhaps, than any recent writer, has helped to define the 
peculiar virtues of the short story. He has shown how possible it is to use surprise as an 
effective element, and to make the turn of a story rather than the crisis of a plot account 
for everything. Mr. Stockton does not rely often upon a sudden reversal at the end of 
a story to capture the reader, but gives him a whimsey or caprice to enjoy ; while he 
works out the details in a succession of amusing turns.”—A//antic Monthly. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 
MEMOIR OF JOHN MURRAY. 


With his Correspondence, and an Account of the Origin and Progress of the House, 
1768-1843. By SamueL SmiLes, LL.D. With portraits. 2 vols., large 8vo, $9.00. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS: ‘*THE ANAK OF PUBLISHERS’—BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH - 
ScoTT—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ‘‘ QUARTERLY REVIEW”’—LETTERS FROM SCOTT, SOUTHEY, ETC.— 
PUBLISHES ByRON’S ‘*‘CHILDE HAROLD,” ETC.—CORRESPONDENCE WITH BYRON—MuURRAY’S DRAWING 
Room A LITERARY CENTRE—MEETING OF BYRON AND SCOTT—MADAME DE STAEL’S LETTERS TO 
MURRAY—REMONSTRANCES ABOUT ‘‘DON JUAN”—THE STORY OF THE BYRON MEMOIRS--WHY THE 
MS. was DESTROYED BY MURRAY—SCOTT’S NOVELS AND TALES—LETTERS FROM D’ ISRAELI, SOUTHEY, 
AND OTHERS—IRVING, COOPER, AND MURRAY—LOCKHART BECOMES EDITOR OF THE *‘ QUARTERLY ”— 
Moore’s ‘LIFE OF ByroN”—CARLYLE ENTERS UPON THE SCENE—FANNY KEMBLE AND OTHER 
LITERARY WOMEN—LETTERS FROM GLADSTONE, LOCKHART, ETC. 


“Entertaining, indeed, these volumes are! Not Boswell nor Southey, nor Lockhart 
nor Moore, not Sir George Trevelyan nor Mr. Froude, were more blessed in their subjects. 
One might almost say that in these two volumes lie the materials of a history. of English 
literature for fifty years.”— Saturday Review (London). 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO : 


Studies in Local Color. By Henry T. Finck. 12mo, $1.25. 

These impressions of a flying visit of barely two months in Spain and Morocco have 
the attractive quality of sharpness of outline and suggestiveness. They are the crisp 
and entertaining notes of a peculiarly observant traveller whom nothing of interest 
escapes and who divines the meaning of what he sees with a readiness that comes of long 
training. The narrative is fresh and piquant. The second edition is issued of Mr. Finck’s 


THE PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR. SECOND EDITION. 


Southern California to Alaska. The Yosemite. The Canadian Pacific Railway. Yellow- 
stone Park and the Grand Cafion. With 20 full-page Illustrations, 8vo, $2.50. 


“In point of readableness this narrative leaves nothing to be desired. It is very far 
from being a padded account of personal adventure. It is surprising to find so much 
detail conveyed in so compact and agreeable a form.”—Wew York Evening Post. 


GALLEGHER, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Ricuarp H. Davis. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The ten stories in this volume attest the substantial character of their author’s popu- 
larity, and justify the belief that his pictures of metropolitan life are a permanent addition 
to literature. When brought together in this form they are proof of his versatility, as 
well as of the photographic, yet artistic, thoroughness of his studies of the seamy side 
of our social fabric. Several of them, however, deal, with equal skill and knowledge, 
with a higher grade of society and reveal an enviable dramatic sense, tenderness of feel- 
ing, and an abundant flow of spirits and humor. 


ZADOC PINE, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By H. C. BunNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


‘Mr. Bunner has written many short stories, but surely he has never written a better 
one than ‘Zadoc Pine’; indeed it would rightly be included among the best half dozen of 
recent magazine stories. It has in Zadoc a splendid specimen of the native American. 
Mr. Bunner’s reputation is distinctly increased by this volume.”—Christian Union. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: Tue Srory or a New York House. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost (12mo, $1.25)—Tue Mince (12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00)—AIRS FROM 
ARCaDY AND ELSEWHERE (12m0, $1.25). 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


OUR COMMON BIRDS, AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. 





RED-HEADED WooppEckEr (Reduced). 


By Joun B. Grant. 
photographs. 


with in the United States. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 


With 64 full-page illustrations from 
Oblong 12mo, $1.50 net. 


MRS. BURNETT’S EARLIER STORIES. 


Uniform in Style with the Author's Other Novels, each, 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents.) 


FIRST SERIES. 


In this volume are included three of Mrs. F. H. 
Burnett’s earlier stories, ‘‘ Theo,” **Miss Crespigny,” 
and ‘*Lindsay’s Luck.” Of them the Boston Post 
said: ‘* Each of these naratives has a distinct spirit 
and is told not only with true art, but with deep 
pathos,” 


SECOND SERIES. 


Two stories, ‘‘ Pretty Polly Pemberton,” 


‘¢ Kathleen,” make up this volume. 


terness—the soul of goodness in things evil,” 
—N. VY. Mail and Express. 


and > 
‘Mrs. Burnett F 
discovers gracious secrets in rough and forbidding > 
natures—the sweetness that often underlies their bit- F 


MARIE LOUISE, THE RETURN FROM ELBA, 


And the Hundred Days. From the Frenchof M. DE Saint-AMAND. Portrait, 12mo, $1 25. 


“The sketches, like the times to which they relate, are immensely dramatic. M. 
Saint-Amand writes with a vivid pen. He has filled himself with the history and the life 
of the times, and possesses the art of making them live in his pages.”— The Jndependent. 


ALREADY ISSUED: 
THE WIFE OF THE First CoNnsUL—THE CourT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE—THE Happy Days OF 
THE EMPRESS MARIE LOUISE—MARIE LOUISE AND THE DECADENCE OF THE EMPIRE—MARIE LOUISE 
AND THE INVASION OF 1814. - 


FIVE DAINTY VOLUMES OF POEMS. 


BALLADS. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. 16mo, $1.00. 
‘* Every one of these poems bears the impress of Mr: Stevenson’s powerful imagination.” —Public Opinion. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF THE OLD REGIME—CITIZENESS BONAPARTE— > 


THE LION’S CUB, AND OTHER VERSE. 
By R. H. STODDARD, With Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


“The simplicity, vigor, tenderness, and even pathos 
which characterize these pages would charm the most 
indifferent to poetry.” —Congregationalist. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF WESTERN VERSE. 
By EUGENE FIELD. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘* Characteristic of a spirit that can be witty and pa- 
thetic, grotesque and tender.”—Providence Journal. 


A LITTLE BROTHER OF THE RICH, 
and Other Verses.. By E. S. MARTIN. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘* His wit glances through every page; it is always 
cheerful, never cynical, and, in apparently light words, 
only half veils much deep thought.”—Boston Advertiser, 


ORIGINAL CHARADES. 
By L. B. R. BrRiGGs, 12mo, $1.00. 


‘Ingenious in conception, they afford exercise for 
the most alert minds.” —Buffalo Courier, 


TWO HANDBOOKS ON WHIST. 


AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST. 
With Directions for Play. By FISHER AMES. 
16mo, paper, 25 cents. 


A handy reference-book to teach the beginner and to 
refresh the memory of the expert. 


Small 
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A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO WHIST 
by the Latest Scientific Methods. By FISHER AMES, 
Second Edition. 16mo, 75 cents. 


“Tt is in every way a book that the intelligent whist 
player should possess.”—-/ndianapolis News. 


The opening chapter of Mr. Grant’s unique book has f 
abundant and practical advice to the beginner in the fascinat- 
ing pastime of spying out the secrets of bird life. 
of the book is devoted to descriptions of the plumage, size and 
shape ; the migratory, nest-building, flying, and other habits, 
the song, etc., of ninety of the more common birds to be met 
Of sixty-four of these, full-page [ 
illustrations, carefully made from photographs of the mounted f) 
specimens, are given, a very material aid in the identification P 
of these little denizens of wood and field. A distinct literary 
quality is imparted to these descriptions. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 


THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. W. R. Huntincton, Rector of Grace Church, New York. 12mo, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: A ProTOCOL—THE ARCHIVES—THE CREDENDA—THE SIGNS AND SEALS—PILOTAGE—A 
CHURCH BY LOVE ESTABLISHED. 

In this book Dr. Huntington discusses from many points of view—historical, critical, 
ecclesiastical, sectarian, social, etc.—the great problem of Church Union in the United 
States, which is becoming more and more a “ burning question” every day. ‘The earnest- 
ness, the learning, and the position of the author lend to the book a weight and impor- 
tance that cannot be over-estimated. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


Studies among the Tenements of New York. By Jacos A. Rus. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. Mew Edition at Half the Original Price, 12mo, net $1.25. 


No book published in years has aroused such deep interest and attracted such wide 
discussion among those who are concerned in the welfare of their brother men as this 
trenchant, picturesque, and vividly realistic study of tenement-house life in New York, 
now issued at half the original price. It is a presentation of the seamy side of metropoli- 
tan society by one to whom it has long been familiar, and whose purpose in laying 
bare these diseases of the social body makes a deep impression upon the reader. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 


By Epwarp L. Witson. Large 8vo, with 150 illustrations from photographs, $3.50. 


“From the charm of the telling, the beauty and novelty of its illustrations, and 
the historical prominence of the lands visited, Mr. Wilson’s work is one of the most 
valuable as well as entertaining books of the year.”— Boston Times. 


IMPORTANT WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 
THE AUTHORITY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Dr. BRIGGS ON ACCEPTING THE EDWARD ROBINSON CHAIR OF BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY IN THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YorK. A New Edition, with a preface and 
additional notes. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 


The address which forms the body of this pamphlet has been the subject of very general and warm discus- 
sion in the Presbyterian Church and also among men of other denominations. The fearlessness, vigor, and 
intellectual ability with which the author expresses his views on the vital points of the higher Biblical criticism 
make his address a noteworthy contribution to theological literature. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY. BIBLICAL STUDY. 
A LECTURE, 12mo, paper, 30 cents zet. ITs PRINCIPALS, METHODS, AND HisToryY. 8vo, $2.50. 
‘*It epitomizes the consensus of scholarship as to ‘It is one of the best works of its kind in the 
the formation of the Old Testament.” —Critic. language.” —Boston Advertiser. 


WHITHER? A THEOLOGICAL QUESTION FOR THE TIMES. 
Fourth Revised Edition, 8vo, $1.75. 


_ “Ttis nobly catholic from beginning to end. It will attract a great many eyes and provoke a great deal of 
discussion. There is not a touch of rationalism or rationalistic speculation in the book.” —Jndependent. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 
Its ORIGIN AND GROWTH. 8vo, with maps, $3.00. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
‘*The volume is good in itself, and, besides, must ‘¢ His new book on Messianic Prophecy is a worthy 


exert a powerful influence in leading others to ex- companion to his indispensable text-book on Biblical 
amine the sources of knowledge here brought to study. He has produced the first English text-book 
notice, and give the Church the benefit of renewed on the subject of Messianic Prophecy which a modern 
investigation.”—Mew York Observer. teacher can use.”—London Academy. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 
ESSAYS IN LITTLE. 


By AnpRew Lanc. With portrait. 12mo, $1.00. 





“Mr. Lang long ago lost the art of being dull in writing. Hecan be scholarly 
without being heavy ; argumentative without rasping ; colloquial and not vulgar. This 
book exhibits him in his best mood. Written fugitively, these charming papers deserve 
to live. They display at once the author’s catholicity of taste, his extensive reading, and 
his penetrating power of mind.”—PAiladelphia Press. 


FRENCH DRAMATISTS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


By BranDeR MattHews. ew and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, $1.50. 

“ Mr. Matthews writes with authority of the French stage. Probably no other writer 
of English has a larger acquaintance with the subject than he. His opinions—of Sardou, 
for instance—may not be shared by everybody; but the reader may rely on his facts. 
His style is easy and graceful, and the book is delightful reading. The last chapter 
brings the record quite up to the present moment.”—Mew York Times. 


TALKS WITH ATHENIAN YOUTHS. 


Five Selected Dialogues from Plato. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Under the appropriate heading, “ Plato for the People,” the Boston Commonwealth, 
in reviewing this little book, says: “The style of the translator is very happily adapted 
to reproducing the thought and manner of expression current in Athens 2,000 years ago, 
while faithfully abiding by the standard of simple, plain English, free from the lofty, 
high-sounding words of Latin formation.” 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND ARMY CORPS 


in the Army of the Potomac. With portraits and maps. Cheaper Edition. 8vo, $2.00. 

“Of the many well-written books on the Civil War which have issued from the press 
of recent years, we have seen none more interesting than this excellent piece of work by 
General Walker. The narrative is clear, the style vivid, the account of military move- 
ments simple.”—Wew York World. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON, SECOND EDITION. 


By Cot. Wixtiiam C. Cuurcu. With 50 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

“ The life is excellently and judiciously written, full of apposite illustrations, and in 
all respects a fit and worthy memoir of a remarkable and distinguished man. The 
history of the Monitor as told here by Mr. Church will be in great part new to the 
majority of readers.”"—ew York Tribune. 


THE INDEX GUIDE 


To Travel and Art Study in Europe. By Larayette C. Loomis, A.M. With Maps, Plans, 
and Catalogues of the Chief Art Galleries, Tables of Routes, and 160 I[]lustrations. 
16mo, leather, Mew Edition for 1891, $3.00. 

“This work is thorough and comprehensive, and supplies in a compact form an 
amount of information that would seem incredible to one who has not looked through its 
pages. It is one of the best books for the intelligent traveller who goes to Europe, not 
merely for sight-seeing, but to study and enjoy its great works of art and the notable 
events in its history.”—Boston Post. 
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POPULAR FICTION IN YELLOW PAPER COVERS. 


THE GRANDISSIMES. 


By Georce W. CaBLeE. 50 cents. 
‘*Reproduces the speech, the manners, the whole 
social atmosphere of a remote and peculiar people. A 
delicious flavor of humor penetrates this story | and the 
tragic portions are handled with rare strength.” 
—New York Tribune. 


GALLEGHER, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By R. H. Davis. 50 cents. 


Mr. Davis’s ten stories show how thoroughly he has 
studied metropolitan life and character, as well as how 
he has mastered the art of literary expression. 


THE RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD, ETC. 


By F. R. SrockTon. 50 cents. 

The characters in the first three of these stories are 
the same as in ‘* Rudder Grange,” and will recall that 
book, the author’s greatest success. He has written 
nothing more original, ingenious, and humorous than 
these stories, 


ZADOC PINE, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By H.C. BuNNER. 50 cents. 

** They are all thoroughly of the New York atmos- 
phere, graceful, witty, no matter where their scenes 
are laid.”—Cambridge Tribune. 


TWO VOLUMES OF MRS. BURNETT’S EARLIER STORIES. 


First SERIES. 50 cents. 


In this volume are included three of Mrs. F. H. 
Burnett’s earlier stories, ‘‘ Theo,” ‘* Miss Crespigny,” 
and ‘*Lindsay’s Luck. ’» Of them the Boston Post 
said: ‘*Each of these narratives has a distinct spirit 
and is told not only with true art, but with deep 
pathos,” 


HAROLD FREDERIC: 


The Lawton Girl ‘ . $0.50 
OCTAVE THANET : 
Expiation. J/lustrated . . . . so 
T. RUSSELL SULLIVAN: 
Day and Night Stories. . : : 50 
FRANK R. STOCKTON : 
Amos Kilbright, and other Stories . . : 50 
The Christmas Wreck, and other Stories * 5° 
The Lady, or the Tiger ? and other Stories . . 50 
Rudder Grange . ‘ ‘ 60 
GEORGE W. CABLE : 
Bonaventure. - : . 5° 
Dr. Sevier A : 50 
Old Creole Days. In two parts ; each complete . 30 
BRANDER MATTHEWS: 
A Secret of the Sea, and other Stories . 5 . 50 
G. P. LATHROP: 
An Echo of Passion . ° : ° ‘ ‘ > 5° 
Newport; a Novel . ‘ F . ° ° ° 5° 
In the Distance . . ° . . . . 5° 
M ROBERT GRANT: 
dace to Face . . ° m ‘ . . . oS” 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT: 
A Child of the Century . ‘ . . : 50 
F. J. STIMSON: 
Guerndale; an Old Story 7 . : . : 50 
The Residuary Legatee . ‘ ‘ . . : 35 
The Crime of Henry Vane ° : : 5° 
: SAXE-HOLM STORIES : 
First Series. Second Series. Each complete . 5° 
H. H. BOYESEN : 
Gunnar - > > P ‘ ‘ r 4 50 


SECOND SERIES. 50 cents. 


Two stories, ‘‘ Pretty Polly Pemberton ” and ‘* Kath- 
leen ” make up this volume. ‘‘ Mrs. Burnett discovers 
gracious secrets in rough and forbidding natures-—the 
sweetness that often underlies their bitterness—the 
soul of goodness in things evil. Her characters are as 
veritable as Thackeray’s."—. Y. Mail and Express. 


MAX O’RELL: 


John Bull and His Island « $o 50 
R. L. STEVENSON : 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde . ‘ 25 

Kidnapped . 5° 

The Merry Men and other Tales and Fables . F 35 

New Arabian Nights . , 30 

The Dynamiter ; . ° . . ° ; 30 

The Black Arrow Z . 4 ‘ ; 5°: 

The Master of Ballantrae- i . ° 2 ‘ 50 

The Wrong Box , : ; ‘ 50 
MRS. F. H. BURNETT : 

That Lass o’ Lowrie’s’. ‘ ‘ 50 

A Fair Barbarian. ; s ‘ ‘ F é 50 

Vagabondia : . me : F : ‘ ; 50 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS: 
Free Joe and other Georgian Sketches . : S 50 
H. C. BUNNER : 

The Midge ° . . : . . ‘ : 50 
JAMES A. FROUDE: 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy . j ° 50 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE: 

Philip Nolan’s Friends. ’ c ‘ : 50 
MARION HARLAND: 

With the Best Intentions . . . ‘ 5° 
Judith. A Chronicle of Old Virginia é : ; 50 
A. A. HAYES: 

The Jesuit’s Ring. A Romance of Mt. Desert . 50 
ANDREW LANG: 

The Mark of Cain . . F ‘ : 25 

ANDREW CARNEGIE: 

An American Four-in-Hand in Britain . - , 25 
Triumphant Democracy . - é s - : 50 
ARLO BATES: 

A Wheel of Fire . . . F 7 - 2 50 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR BAEDEKER'S GUIDES AND THE PUB- 
LICATIONS OF 7. & T. CLARK, OF EDINBURGH, HEADQUARTERS FOR BOHN'S 
LIBRARIES, MURRAY'S AND OTHER GUIDE BOOKS, MUSICAL LITERATURE, 
AND ALL THE NEWEST ENGLISH BOOKS. SPECIAL ORDERS SENT WEEKLY, 


JENNY LIND, THE ARTIST. 


A Memoir of her Early Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From Original Documents, Letters, MS. 
Diaries, etc. By H. S. HoLLAND and W. S. Rockstro. With Illustrations and an Appendix of Music. 
8vo, 2 vols., $7.50. 





The career of the great Swedish singer is fully described in these two volumes, which bring to light many 
new and interesting facts about her. The work includes accounts of the singer written by the Queen and by 
Madame Schumann, and gives the cadenzas which she employed and her correspondence with Mendelssohn. It 
is a book that will delight every music-lover. 


ESSAYS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1780-1860. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


CONTENTS: THE KINDs OF CRITICISM—CRABBE—HOGG—SYDNEY SMITH—JEFFREY—HAZLITT—MOoORE 
—LEIGH HuNT—PEACOCK—WILSON—DE QUINCEY—LOCKHART—PRAED—BoRROwW. 


In these essays Mr. Saintsbury presents portraits and a critical estimate of the work of a group of writers 
who exercised a great influence upon literature in the first half of this century. The volume has over 400 pages 
and is bound in buckram. The rough edges, the large type, and fine paper make it a book that will delight the 
eye, as well as refresh the mind, of every reader. 


ESSAYS ON FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


By GEORGE_SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


CONTENTS: THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FRENCH NOVEL—HAMILTON LESAGE—A STUDY OF SENSI- 
BILITY— BERNARD— DUMAS—GAUTIER—SANDEAU—FEUILLET—FLAUBERT— M URGER—CHERBULIEZ, 
These essays are published in uniform style with the above volume. The author has made a special 

study of the more recent French novelists and their works, and his papers are instructive and entertaining in the 


ee IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. 


By GEORGE MoorRE. I2mo, $1.75. 


CONTENTS: BartzAc—TuRGUENEFF—“ LE REVE”—AN ACTRESS OF THE I8TH CENTURY—MUMMER 
WorsHip—OurR DRAMATISTS AND THEIR LITERATURE—NOTE ON ‘‘GHOSTS’’—MEISSONIER AND THE 
SOLON JULIAN—ART FOR THE VILLA—DEGAS, ETC., ETC. a 
Mr. Moore’s studies deal with some of the most interesting questions in art, literature, and the drama, and 

form a volume of charming essays rich in ideas and attractive in form. 


DAVID COX AND PETER DE WINT. 
By GILBERT R, REDGRAVE. With many full-page illustrations. The Great Artists’ Series, Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


The biographies of these two English Jandscape painters, with the reproductions of many of their more 
important works, bring their lives vividly and entertainingly before the reader. De Wint’s grandfather was a 
Dutch citizen of New York, the marriage of whose son, the father of the artist Peter, to a Scotch girl, is a 
pretty romance. 


FORMER VOLUMES (each, illustrated, $1.25): MEMORIALS OF WILLIAM MULREADY—THE PAINTERS OF 
BARBIZON, I. (Millet, Rousseau, Diaz)X-THE PAINTERS OF BARBIZON, II. (Corot, Daubigny, Dupré)-GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, HIS LIFE AND WORKS—THE LANDSCAPE AND PASTORAL PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. 
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‘BOOKS- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Retrospective Notes, and Elucidations, from his Books and Letters. By ROBERT LANGTON. With 82 
illustrations, initial letters, etc. 1I2mo, $1.75. 

Every Dickens-lover will heartily thank the author of this volume for the many new facts which he has 
gathered, at a great expenditure of pains and labor, about the childhood and youth of their hero. Mr. Langton 
writes con amore, and the reader cannot help sharing his enthusiasm over the new and highly interesting dis- 
coveries that he has made. Altogether it is an admirably full portrait of the childhood and youth of Dickens. 
The many illustrations, the decorative initial letters, tail-pieces, etc., the quotations from the novelist’s books 
at the heads of the chapters, and the very full index unite to make the book attractive and useful. 


TONGUES IN TREES AND SERMONS IN STONES. 


By the Rev. W. TucKWELL. [Illustrated. Square 8vo, $2.00. 

The subjects of these essays on tree and plant life are general and literary rather than scientific. Thus the 
author discusses, with full knowledge and in an engaging style, the trees referred to in the Bible, various forms 
of tree worship, curious myths and superstitions relating to trees, the origin of the names of many common 
flowers and plants, the monsters in plant life, etc., etc. Finally there is a brief historical paper on sun-dials. 


DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


By Mrs. J. E. H. Gorpon. With a chapter on Fire Risks by J. E. H. GorDON. With 37 illustrations, 
designs, etc. 8vo, $3.75. 

‘*A book on the best manner of adapting the electric light to our homes and utilizing to the utmost its 
advantages for decoration. Mrs. Gordon, who can speak with more experience than perhaps any other lady on 
the domestic applications of electricity, makes plenty of suggestions, the outcome of the difficulties she 
encountered.”—7he Spectator (London). 








OUR VICE-REGAL LIFE IN INDIA. TROPICAL AFRICA. 

Selections from My Journal, 1884-1888. By the By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND, With maps and illus- 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. With map. trations. Cheaper edition, with Introduction reply- 
New and cheaper edition, 12mo, $2.50. ing to Mr, Stanley. 25¢4 thousand, 12mo, $1.00. 
‘*She tells her story simply and easily, and ina “Some African travellers have preached to the 

thoroughly intelligible way, and her journals constitute natives, but Mr. Drummond’s homilies are addressed 

pleasant reading.”— VV. Y. Tribune. to an audience more easily influenced by moral teach- 


ings."—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


THE LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


By J. W. Burcon, B.D., late Dean of Chichester ; sometime Fellow of Oriel College. New edition, in one 
volume, with portraits, 8vo, $5.00. 

MARTIN JOSEPH RouTH, HuGH JAMES RosE, CHARLES MARRIOTT, EDWARD HAWKINS, SAMUEL WILBER- 
FORCE, RICHARD LYNCH CoTTON, RICHARD GRESWELL, HENRY OCTAVIUS CoxE, HENRY LONGUEVILLE 
MANSEL, WILLIAM JACOBSON, CHARLES PAGE EDEN, CHARLES LONGUET HIGGINs. 

‘* What gives these biographies their greatest charm is the fact that the author loves the men he describes, 
and intensely enjoys portraying their traits to others."—V. Y. Evangelist. 


BAEDEKER’S EUROPEAN GUIDE BOOKS. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. ALL PRICES NET. 12mo, viz. : 


Alps (Eastern), $2.40q—-Belgium and Holland, $1.:0—Egypt (Lower), $4.80—France (Northern), 
$2.10—France (Southern), $2.70>—Germany (Northern), $2.40-Germany (Southern) and Austria, 
$2.10—Germany (Rhine, from Rotterdam to Constance), $1..—Great Britain, $3.0c—Greece, 
$3.00—Italy (Central) and Rome, $:.80—Italy (Northern), $1.80—Italy (Southern), Sicily, etc., $1.80— 
London and its Environs, $1..—Norway and Sweden, $2.70—Palestine and Syria, $6.0c—Paris 
and its Environs, $1.8.—Switzerland, $240o—Traveller’s Manual of Conversation, 90 cents— 
Conversation Dictionary, 9 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS FOR CIRLS. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM. 
(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816, 
this school ‘continues the careful training and _ thorough 
instruction in every department, for which it has hitherto been 
so favorably known, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
Family and Day School for Girls. (Established 1862.) 
Miss Day, Principal. 32 West 4oth Street. 


MADEMOISELLE RUEL. 
School for Girls. Sixth year begins October 7, 1801. 
(Number limited.) 26 East 56th Street. 
Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Special Courses of Study. 1o East Seventy-fifth Street. 


Miss SUSAN M. VAN AMRINGE. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for the Harvard Exam- 
inations for Women. 106 East 38th St., near Park Avenue. 


Miss E. M. NEWELL. 

(Formerly with the Misses Graham.) 
Home and Day School for Girls, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Advanced Departments. 57 West 130th Street. 


THE MISSES WREAKS. 
3oarding and Day School * for Young Ladies and Children, 
with Kindergarten. 37 East 68th Street. 


WEST END AVENUE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Miss Martua S. THompson, Principal. Primary, Preparatory, 
Collegiate. Resident pupils. Kindergarten for boys and girls. 
281 West End Ave., cor. 78th Street. 





Miss CHISHOLM. 
ScHoo. For GIRLs, 


Classes for Boys. 15 E. 65th Street. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
(A Rugby for Girls.) Primary, Academic, and Collegiate. 
Rev. ALFrep C. Roe, Principal. 233 Lenox Ave. 
THE AUDUBON SCHOOL. WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 
Advantages of town and country. Boarding pupils limited to 


ten. M. Exiza AupuBon, Principal. 152d St. and Boulevard. 





MADEMOISELLE VELTIN. 
School for Girls. Kindergarten conducted entirely in FrRENncn, 
by Madame Tisné, pupil of the late Madame Pape-Carpentier. 
175 West 73d Street. 


Mes. E. S. WEST, A.M., 
Lady Principal of Rutgers Female College Classical, Elective, 

and Post-Graduate Courses. 

Preparatory and Boarding Departments. 

Fifty-second Year. 54 and 56 West ssth Street. 
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THE REED SCHOOL. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
in charge of Miss Jutza G. McALLisTER, Principal. 
Mrs. Sy_vanus REED, Visitor. 
28th year re-opens October, 1891. 6, 8, and 10 East 53d Street. 
Miss ANNIE BROWN. 

School for Girls. Prepares for College or for the Harvard 
Examination for Women. 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 


MADAME DA SILVA. 

School for Girls. French the language of the school and the 
family. 32d year. 24 West 38th Street. 
MRs. SALISBURY, 

School for Girls. Facing Central Park. 

No. 4 East 58th Street. 
Miss J. F. MOORE. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Kindergarten by specialist. 
French and German Conversation. 

117 W. 76th Street. 


THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL. 
Miss Emity A. Warp, Principal. 
Spacious quarters for resident pupils. 

50 West ro4th Street. 
MISS PEEBLES AND MiSS THOMPSON. 
School for Girls. 
School year 1891 and ’92 will open Thursday, October 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 


32 and 34 East 57th Street. 





Miss CROCKER AND Miss BECK. 
School for Girls. 

Classes for Boys. 31 West 42d Street, opp. Bryant Park. 

THE MISSES MOSES. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children. 


Prepares for Barnard and other Colleges. 647 Madison Ave. 





DR. JULIUS SACHS'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Preparation for all the leading women’s colleges. Primary, 
Intermediate, Collegiate Departments. 116 West soth Street. 


VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE. 
Founded 1857. Home and Day School. Gold and Bronze 
Medals, Paris Exposition, 1889. Mme. Van Norman, Principal. 
280 and 282 71st St. and West End Ave. 
Rev. DR. AND MRS. CHARLES H. CARDNER’S 
Home School for Girls. Mrs. Gardner, author of ‘‘ History in 
Rhyme.” 607 Fifth Avenue. 








New York City continued on next page. 
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EW YORK CITY (CONTINUED). 


NEW YORK (CONTINUED). 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 





DR. JULIUS SACHS'S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Primary, Intermediate, Collegiate and Business Departments. 
(2oth year.) 38 West soth St. 


THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL ‘FOR Boys). 
Rev. Dr. H. B. Cuapin, Principal. English, Classical, Primary. 
721 Madison Ave., near 64th St 








72d year opens Sept. 23, 1891. 





THE BENTLEY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 
WiL.iAM Jones, A.B., Harvard. 
624 Madison Ave., near sgth St. 


Principal, 





THE WEST END SCHOOL. 
CHESTER Dona.pson, A.M., Head-Master. 


Collegiate and Military. 113 W. 71st St. 





THE BARNARD SCHOOL. 
Academic, Collegiate, Military. 
WILLIAM Livincston Hazen, Head-Master. 
117 and 119 West r2sth St. 





SCHOOLS FOR BOTH SEXES. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
of the Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. Opens July 1st. 
Koarding accommodations. All advantages of winter school 
retained. Send for particulars. 

H. W. Greene, 21 East 14th St. 








ALBERT W. BERG. 

Piano, Organ, and Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
Office, 25 Union Square (Wm. A. Pond & Co.). 
Residence, 356 West 2oth St. 


publication. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
circulars, 


goth year. Address for 
vsilinanl Montague sie eatin N. Y. 


THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
140-142 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MRS. DE SAUSSURE. PACKER Cott. INSTITUTE 
3oarding Department. 
Literature and Art. 


Institute and Home for ladies studying 
147 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Cou. C. J. Wricut, B.S., A.M., President. 


Cornwall, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. Military Drill. 
3ISBEE & AMEN, ae. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
GOLDEN HILL PREPARATORY ScHOOL 
for Boys. Joun M. Cross, Principal. 
Kingston-on-Hudson, N. Y 








EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

Open all the year. A ¢/ve school for the training of 2ive busi- 
ness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living and 
carefully prepared for honorable positions. Thorough instruction 
in Book-keeping, Banking, Commercial Law, 
Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc.; Telegraphing, Stenography, 
Typewriting, etc. Business men supplied with competent assist- 
ants on short notice. No charge for situations furnished. Terms 
reasonable. Time short. 

CARRINGTON GAINES, President. 


Penmanship, 


For information, address 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SIGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
The mistake in bringing up boys begins at eight. 
{$600 a year, no extras.) Henry W. SIGLAr, 
Newburgh. N. Y. 


A pamphlet. 





THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
58th year begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Joun N. Ti_pen, A.M., M.D., Principal. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 





THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL. 
Thorough preparation 
Military Discipline. 


A high grade Boarding School for Boys. 
for the best Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
For particulars, address 

CuHarLes STURTEVANT Moors, A.B. (Harvard). 
Garden City, N. ¥. 





HOUGHTON SEMINARY 

gives young women thorough preparation for best Colleges. 
tages unsurpassed, Attractive to High School graduates. 
goth year. 


Advan- 
Sani- 
tation perfect. Send for references. 


A. G. Benepict, A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 





THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 

and Hudson River Institute will open its 38th year September 14th. 

For catalogues, address Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., Pres’t. 
Claverack, N. Y. 





ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 

Under the direction of Bishop DoANE, 21st year. Full courses 
of study, from Kindergarten through Harvard Course for Women. 
34 instructors. Tuition, $400 a year. For catalogue, address St. 
Agnes School. Albany, N. Y. 





THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, ° THE CASTLE.” 

Boys prepared for college. Rooms elegantly furnished. Military 
instruction. Pupils limited.. For illustrated catalogue, address 
H. F. Fucver, M.A., Principal, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





ST. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL. 
Civil Engineering. Classics. Business. 
Address Wo. biasesarssd Superintendent. — 


Summer School. 
__ Manlius, N. Ye 





MRS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LAbies. 
The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 24th, 1891. 
Applications should be made early. Jtica, N. Y. 


DE LANCEY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Eleventh year begins September 17, 1891. 
For circulars, address 
Miss M. S. Smart, Principal. 
Geneva, N. Y. 





Mrs. ALFRED WILKINSON’S 

School for Girls. $650 per year. “No extras. Re-opens Sept. 30, 

1891. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, Hon. 

Wayne MacVeagh, Hon. James B. Angell, Elizabeth S. Kirkland. 
Syracuse, N. Y. _ 


New York continued on next page. 
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NEW YORK (CONTINUED). 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS' ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNI- 
VERSITY. 

A high grade Commercial, Shorthand, and Practical English 
School. Twelve superior instructors, the most complete equip- 
ment, and acourse of study which has given the school national 
prominence, A copy of the Twenty-seventh Annual Catalogue will 
be mailed to any address. Next school year will open Sep- 
tember 7. Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW JERSEY. 





THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
in its forty-sixth year, offers a pleasant home to boarding pupils, 
with superior opportunities for ‘a thorough education, including 
Music and Art. Miss E. D. Sewatt, Principal. Freehold, N. J. 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Location on Salt Water, 8 miles from New York. 
A. E. Stoan, M.A., Principal. 
Lerua N. Cvrarke, B.A., Lady Principal. 
Bergen Point, N. J. 





ST. HILDA'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Tuition and Board, $250 per school year. Summer Session, 
$60 to $75. For circulars, address Sister SuPERIOR, 
Morristown, N. J. 





THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young Women. One hour 
from New York. Resident Native French and German teachers. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley. Terms $500. 

66 Bayard Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

Solid foundations in English Academic studies. Prepares for 
College. Scientific Schools, and Business. Music. Upton’s U. S. 
Tactics. Ligut. T. D. LANDoNn, Com’d’t. 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Principal. 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Bordentown, N. J. 





THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
opens September 17th. Inquiries may be addressed to President 
Patton of Princeton College, or to 


J. B. Fine, Head- Master. Princeton, N. J. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
Both sexes. John I. Blair foundation. English, Latin, Greek. 
French, German, Music, Painting, Drawing, and Physical Culture, 
New building for young ladies. Large endowment, low rates. 
J. H. Suumaker, Principal. 
Blairstown, N. J. 











MRS. HOTCHKISS’ 
School for Little Girls. For particulars apply to Mrs. S. J. Lire, 
Rye, N. . A South Orange, N. J. 


Mount HOLLY ACADEMY FOR Boys. 
Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
acter. 


Education with formation of char- 
College Preparatory, English and Business Courses. $400 
per year. Henry M. Watrapt (Yale), Prin. 

Mount Holly, near Philadelphia, N. J. 





WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 

(Formerly Madame Clement's.) Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 35th year opens September 23d. Academical and 
College Preparatory Courses. Pupils enter Wellesley on our ex- 
amination. For circulars, address 

Mrs. THeEopora B, RicHArpDS, Principal. 
Miss Sara Louisa Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Ger town, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Miss MARSHALL. 

English and French Boarding and Day School. Location one of 
the most desirable in city. Music department in charge of ablest 
instructors. Pupils prepared for College. 

1408 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
The 36th Annual Session opens October 1st, 1891. Clinics open 

ten months in the year. Women admitted. For further informa- 

tion, address C. N, Pairce, D.D.S., Dean, 

1415 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





Miss MARY E. ‘STEVENS’ BOARDING ano DAY SCHOOL. 
23d year. ‘‘ Approved” by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr 
entrance examinations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
202 & 204 W. Chelten Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. 
(On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia, Bound 
Brook Route to New York.) 
A College Preparatory School of the highest grade. Attendence 
limited to sixty boys. Location rarely equalled in beauty and 
healthfulness. $500 per year. No extras. 
_Jno. Cavin Rice, A. M. Ogontz, Montgomery C Co., Pa. 








PENNSYLVANIA . COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Location on a commanding plateau in the suburbs of Pittsburgh, 

unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. Every department well 

equipped. Session opens Sept. 9,’9t. Apply to 
Miss HELEN E. Pe_tetKeEAu, Pres. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cumberland Val- 
ley. From Baltimore four hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, 
Pittsburgh nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, avoiding bleak 
north. $250 per year for board, room, etc., and all College Studies 
except Music and Art. Large Music College and Art School. 
Music Department, this year, 154, independent of free classes. Full 
Faculty. College Course B. A. degree. Music College B.M. 
Handsome Park, Large Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, 
Observatory, Laboratory, etc. For catalogue, address Rev. J. 
Epcar, Ph.D., Pres. Chambersburg, Pa. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 

A College for Women. The Programme, stating the graduate 
and undergraduate courses of study for the academic year, will be 
sent on application. 

10 miles from Philadelphia. 
BISHOPTHORPE. 

A Boarding School for Girls. Pupils prepared for College. 

23d year. Semper Fidelis. Fideli Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 
F. I. Watsn, Principal. South Bethlehem. Pa. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Miss ANABLE'S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
43d year begins Sept. 28th, 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


woman’s MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 42d Annual Session opens October 1st. A three years’ 
graded course of seven months is required. For further infor- 
mation, address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
131 S. 18th Street, Phila., Pa. 
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MOUNTAIN SEMINARY. 

A thorough school for young ladies. 
Home comforts. 35th year. Grounds, 100 acres. 
sium. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
A. R. Grier, Business Manager. 


Situation noted for health. 
New Gymna- 


Miss N. J. Davis, Principal. 
Biewtghen, Fs. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke. For 


circulars apply to Principals. 
Ogontz School P.O., Mont. Co., Pa. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 





BOYLSTON ART STUDIOS. 

Lessons in China, Oil, and Water Colors, by competent teachers, 
Original Designs for sale. Send for circular. 
Mrs. E. Ho .is, Principal. 62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
for Girls. Application should be made to 
Mr. ArTHUR GILMAN, Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





MRS. W. F. STEARNS'S 


School for Young Ladies. Fifteenth year. Amherst, Mass. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies, re-opens September 23, 1891. 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 

Miss VRYLING Ww. Burrum, A. Ba, Principal. 


Pupils admitted 


Amherst, Mass. 


| 
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CONNECTICUT (CONTINUED). 


Miss AIKEN’ Ss SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirty-sixth year begins September 29,1891. For circulars and 
Miss Aiken’s Methods for Concentration, address 
Miss CATHERINE AIKEN, Stamford, Conn. 





GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY. 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Superior advantages. Number of boarders limited. 
preparation. Miss Emity NELSon, Principal, 

Miss Anniz S. Gipson, Associate Principal. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG Boys. 
$500. 17th year. My so-page circular tells what education means 
for a boy here. Formation of character stands first with us. No 
new boy over 13 years. FRreDERICK S. Curtis, PH.B. (Yale, ’69). 
Fairfield Co., Brookfield Centre, Conn, 


Delightful location. 
College 








mes. R. C. WILLIAMS: SELECT FAMILY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies and Little Girls. Amherst, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, ETC., 
at Amherst College, July 7 to August 10, 1891. For programme, 
address Pror. W. L. Monracue, Amherst, Mass. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE. 

Offers the Collegiate, Classical, Scientific, and Literary courses 
with degrees, and the Seminary course with diploma. Labora- 
tories, Lecture-rooms, and Cabinets with every appliance for the 
study of the sciences. Library of 13,000 vols. Fine Art Gallery 
and Observatory. Board and tuition, $200a year. Opens Sept. 
17th, 1891. Catalogues on application. 
Mrs. E. S. Mgap, President. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. New Labora- 
tories. Gymnasium with apparatus of every kind. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fifty-first year opens Sept. roth, 1891. 

Rev. Wm. GALLAGHER, Principal. Easthampton, Mass. 











South Hadley, Mass. 





ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 Boys. 

Sixty-sixth year of Academy, twelfth of Home. Preparation for 
College or Business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with refined surroundings. References required. 

J. H. Root, Principal. Greenwich, Conn. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 

for Girls and Young Ladies re-opens Oct. 1, 1891. College Prepar- 
atory and Academic Courses. Special departments in Music, Art, 
Languages. Students admitted to Wellesley College on certificate. 
Circulars sent on application. Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. 











RHODE 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 

for Both Sexes. Founded in 1784. 
from 18 States. All denominations. 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
lege. Address 


ISLAND. 


Excellent home. Students 
Thorough work in English, 
Our certificate admits to col- 
AvuGusting Jongs, LL. B. 
Providence, R. I. 





THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

begins 36th year, Sept. 16, 1891. Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Primary Departments. Strict Supervision. Home Comforts. The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Mass., Patron and Visitor. 

JoserH ALDEN Suaw, A.M., Head-Master. Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Fifty-eighth year. Thorough preparation for any college or 
scientific school, New buildings admirably equipped. Ample play 

grounds. 
D. W. ABercromsie, A.M., Principal. 


PRIVATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED YOUTH. 
Exceptional advantages for this class. Send for circular. 

Geo. Brown, M.D., 

Gro. A. Brown, M.D. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies. 23d year. Regular and special courses. Beau- 

tiful and healthful location. Our certificate admits to Smith. 

Science, Art, Music. James C. Parsons, Principal]. 
Greenfield, Mass. 





Worcester, Mass. 





Barre, Mass. 











CONNECTICUT. 


HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. (1660-1891.) 
Prepares thoroughly for college and scientific school. 

logue, address Grorce L., Fox, Rector. 
New Haven, Conn. 





For cata- 





ROSEMARY HALL. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
begins Oct. 1st, 1891. 
Miss Ruutz-Rees and Miss Lansina, Principals. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Christmas term 


| ber 24th, 1891. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Miss A. Cc. MoRGAN’ s ‘SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies re-opens Sept. 30th, 1891. J. G. Whittier says: 
“*A better, healthier, and pleasanter place for a school could scarcely 
be found in New England.” 





Portsmouth, N. H. 











CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF Music. 

Miss Ciara Baur, Directress. Established in 1867. Day and 
Boarding pupils may enter at any time during the school year 
and summer term. For catalogue, address Miss Crara Baur, 
4th and Lawrence Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE. 
French and English Home School for Young Ladies. 
H. THane Miuver, President. Cincinnati, O. 








Miss MITTLEBERGER'S 
School for Girls. Re-opens Sept. 24th. 
lesley, Smith, and Vassar. 


Certificate admits to Wel- 





1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 
Buildings enlarged ; increased opportunities for the liberal and 
thorough education of young women. 
Early application necessary for September, 1891. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 
Painesville, O. 





MISS PHELPS’S ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, Special advantages in Language, Literature, 
Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. Fall term begins Septem- 
151 East Broad St., Columbus, O. 


. 

















ILLINOIS. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
43d year. Full College and Preparatory Courses. 
advantages for Music, Painting, and Drawing. All Departments 
in charge of Specialists. New Science building. Best advantages 
for Scientific Study and Investigation. Four well-equipped labora- 
tories—biological. and botanical, physical, chemical, and mineral- 
ogical. Special inducements for teachers who wish to take advanced 
work. Resident physician. Fine Gymnasium (40x80 ft.). Sargent 
system. Delicate girls show marked gain in strength while pursu- 
ing regular course of study. A new cottage offers students opportu- 
nity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives full partic- 
ulars as to entrance examinations, Correspondence invited. Lock 


Saran F. Anperson, Principal. 
Rockford, Ill. 


Superior 


box 15. 





NORTHWESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Three graduating courses, Classical, Commercial, and Academic. 
Graduates commissioned in the State Militia by authority of the 
Legislature. Cot..H. P. Davipson, Supt. Highland Park, II. 





VIRGINIA. 
AUGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Miss Mary J. Batpwin, Priucipal. Term begins Sept. 3d, 189r. 
Unsurpassed location, grounds, and appointments. Full corps of 
teachers. For catalogue apply to Principal. 





Staunton, Va. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ST. MATTHEW'S HALL. 
School for Boys. Twenty-sixth year. 
Rev. ALFrep Lee Brewer, M.A., Rector. 
San Mateo, Cal. 


MINNESOTA. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL. 

Most thorough and best equipped preparatory school in the West. 
Graduates enter any college or technical school in the country. 
James Dossin, D.D., Rector. 
Faribault, Minn. 





Send for catalogue. 


Ls __ KANSAS. 


BETHANY COLLEGE. 
Diocesan School for Girls. 


"Rr. Rev. E. S. Tomas, Pres’t. 
Topeka, Kan. 


¢Habla V. Espanol? 





Parlez-Vous Francais ? 





Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 








MARYLAND. 


$225 PER YEAR AT LUTHERVILLE SEMINARY 

(near Baltimore) for Young Ladies. Music and Art extra. Full 

faculty. Thorough training. Home comforts. Healthy location, 

Ninety-five boarding pupils in attendance. 
Address Rev. J. H. Turner, Principal. 





Lutherville, Md. 





Miss RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. 
Located in the most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 17 
with a very able corps of teachers. Students prepared for College. 
Principals, Miss S. N. RANvoLPH, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG. 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 





THE MISSES BOND’S . 
Day and Home School for Girls. Special advantages in music. 
Boarding pupils limited to ten. Circulars on application. 

2t Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 








CANADA. 





HELLMUTH COLLEGE. 
For Young Women and Girls. Education, Health, Home. Large 
illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
. Rev. E. N. Encuisu, M.A., Principal. 
London, Ontario, Canada. 





KENTUCKY. 





KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
near Frankfort, situated in the Blue Grass Region, probably the 
healthiest country in the world. D. F. Boyp, Superintendent. 
P. O., Farmdale, Ky. 


__ MICHIGAN. 


MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


College preparatory and advanced 
Steam heat. 





Opens September 10, 1891. 
courses of study. Fine advantages in Music and Art. 
Passenger elevator. Send for Catalogue No. 4. 

IsaBeLia G. Frencu, Principal. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


IN PEN VAT ES IG ESS 
You can, at your own home, b 
Dr. RICHARD §. ROSENTHAL’S MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian, or German. 
Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German, or Italian, 25c. 


All Subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become actual pupils of Dr. Rosen- 


Parlate Italiano,? 


thal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in regard to any diffi- 
culties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 





FOREICN PHOTOCRAPHS. 


Various sizes, mounted and unmounted. Works of the 
Old Masters in the Galleries and Churches of Europe. Italian 
Views. Modern Paintings: from the originals by Alinari, 
Naya, Brockmann, Hollyer, Berlin Co., Hanfstaengl, Mansel, 
etc. Braun's Carbon Photographs. 


Imported Direct by 


C. H. DUNTON & 00., 50 Boylston 8t., Boston. 


Catalogue mailed for 10 cts. in stamps. 


OAKLAND HEIGHTS SANITORIUM, 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 

Recently opened, furnished with all modern appliances _con- 
ducive to the health and comfort of guests; provided with all 
forms of water treatment ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, Salt, and 
Electric Baths: Massage and Swedish Movement. Gymnasiums, 
etc., which, combined with unsurpassed climatic advantages, 
places the OAKLAND HEIGHTS SANrToRIUM as a Health Institution 
without a rival on the American Continent. For further particu- 
lars, address Miss EMILIE VAUGHN, Asheville, North Carolina. 








CHOICE STATIONERY. 


Special line of papers for foreign correspondence. 
COMPLETE STOCK OF FOUNTAIN, STYLOGRAPHIC, ANI 
GOLD PENS, WRITING CASES, PORTFOLIOS, 
POCKET-BOOKS, CARD CASES, ETC. 

Special attention given to orders for wedding ane 
visiting cards, ete. 
STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
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Art Periodicals : 








Albertype Printing: — The Albertype Company..... 67-69 Spring Street, New York. 
American Cut Glass:— The Phenix Glass Company...... 729 Broadway, New York. 
Antiques & Tapestries: Sypher & Co. (Old Silver, Furniture), 246 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Artists’ Materials ; —— J. Marsching & Co. (Keim’s Normal Colors), 27 Park Pl., N. Y. 

J.W. Masury & Son (Le Mesurier Tube Colors), N.Y. & Chicago. 


Art WMeedlework Floss: M. Heminway & Sons’ Silk Co., 76 Greene Street, New York. 





Art Amateur, 3 color plates, sample 25 cts. 23 Union Sq.,N.Y. 


Art Interchange, fortnightly, colored plates. 37 W.22d St., N.Y. 


Art Printing :————— Knickerbocker Press, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
Artist Proofs :———— Engravings from Scribner's Magazine, To Subscribers only. 





Art Publications: Roberts Bros.,Boston, P.G.Hamerton's Works. Send for prices. 
Life of Gilbert Stuart, with inant: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Decorative Wall Papers: Warren, Lange & Co., Paris Medal, 129 E. 42d Street, N.Y. 
Interior Decorations :— see The Stereo-Relief Decorative Co., 229 E. 41st St., N.Y. 
Memorial Windows :—- Tiffany Glass Co. (Stained or Colored Glass), 333 4th Ave., N.Y. 
Munich Stained Glass: (F. X. Zettler) Benxiger Brothers, 36 Barclay Street, N.Y. 


Statuary & Art Studies: (2500 Designs) C. Hennecke Co., 207 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CViffany Glass Windows: Tiffany Glass Co. (Sole Makers), 333 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 
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SOLID SILVER. 


GORHAM MFG CO., SILVERSMITHS, are 
prepared to offer new designs in all 
their various lines of Solid Silver- 
wares, made expressly for the pres- 
ent season, and executed by the most 
scientific and skillful artisans. Im- 
portant additions have been made 
to the assortment of 7¢a and Dinner 
Ware. Attention is also solicited 
to their latest pattern, a new and 
exquisite design for Forks and 
Spoons, which is called the “ Marie 
Antoinette,” and which is sold at 
§ the same price as the rest of their 
staple and popular patterns. 


GORHAM M'FG CO., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Broadway and 19th St., New York. 


BURNETT’s VAN HOUTEN'S 


eenrEOr _ 


Standard ;— feng Flavoring Sa G 1) C 0 A 8 
a NTRS RAC +S mee ‘BEST & GOES FARTHEST”’ 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


DELICIOUS. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 






















Man Easily Digested. ; 
“atu Made Instantly. 


This Original, Pure, 


Soluble Cocoa, 


invented, patented, made and 
still made in Holland; has 
ever sinceits invention, remained 
unequalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste and nutritive qualities. Itis 





Testimony of Popular Hotels. 


“The best in the world.” . Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
“We use only Burnett’s.” . . . Young’s Hotel, Boston. A Substitute for Tea & Coffee. 
“‘Pre-eminently superior.’ . . Parker House, Boston. , Better for the Nerves. 

“The ne plus ultra.” . . United States Hotel, Saratoga. At allGrocers. Ask for VAN HOUTEN’S. Pur- 


> ity unquestioned—“‘Once tried, always used.” 











“Far superior toany.” . . . Riggs House, Washington. 
“Ne ith yours.’ Burnet House, Cincinnati the ier ga emgle trial to eonvineg any one of 
‘one compare with yours. ° 
é " - ; : y upon VAN HourEn’s and take no substitute. It is 
“We find them the best.” . . Southern Hotel, St. Louis, put up in 4, 4, Zand one poundcans. sgrif not ob- 
= pice . ta‘nable, enclose 25c. in stamps or postal note to either 
“We use them exclusively.” . . . Auditorium, Chicago. Van Houren & woos, 106 _—— Rtreet, How York, 
. Wabash A a 8 an 
“Far better than any other.” . Russell Hotel, Detroit. por be mailed rested ions gpention thi publication ; 
: UTEN & Zoo: 
“Find them excellent.” Occidental Hotel, San Francisco. AN ee Fh BEL CEOOCIOOOFS 18% 
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**WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON.” 


HE New York Mail and Express, in a 
recent issue, in speaking of Portland, 
Oregon, said: ‘‘ Situated, as it is, near 
the confluence of the Columbia and Wil- 
lamette, and at a distance inland which makes 
it the most available port for the immense trade 
derived from the rich agricultural, timber, and 


mineral lands of those two valleys, the growth. 


of Portland has been almost startling in its rap- 
idity.” While the growth of the city has been 
somewhat rapid in the past, we do not believe 
that this movement can equal the growth of the 
near future. Indeed it seems as though every- 
thing had conspired toward the upbuilding of 
Portland, and if we can learn any lesson from 
the past it is that Portland’s supremacy as the 
great commercial, financial, and business centre 
of the Pacific Northwest must more than be 
maintained. 

When the student examines the location of 
Portland it is found that her situation is pre- 
cisely like that of London, Paris, New York, 
Chicago, and all the great cities of the world. 
In other words she is at the head of deep water 
navigation on a great waterway. And in the 
case of Portland, this stream (the Columbia, 
““The Oregon” of song) is the only one that 
pierces the rugged mountain ranges lying be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and the rich agricultu- 
ral lands in the interior, for a distance of over 
2,500 miles up and down the coast. What does 
this mean? It simply means that ascope of rich 
agricultural country, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of which will this spring for the 
tirst time be agitated by the plough, embracing an 
area thirty-two times as large as the State of 
Massachusetts, can reach the sea by descending 
grades via Portland, and in no other way. 

The growth of Portland has never been re- 
tarded. Her trade has steadily increased, and 
now her jobbing trade is over $180,000,000 per 
annum. What this means can well be under- 
stood when we remind the reader that Denver’s 
jobbing trade last year amounted to less than 
$40,000,000. Portland has never had a bank 
failure, and not one of her jobbing houses has 
ever become financially embarrassed. The 
wealth of the city is one of the wonders of the 
new West, the banking capital of her various 
financial institutions, exclusive of trust compa- 
nies, amounting to $13,394,345. This is $212 
per capita, while the average banking capital of 
such Western cities as Omaha, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, St. Paul, and Minneapolis is in the neigh- 
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borhood of fifty dollars per capita. One of the 
best evidences of Portland’s wealth is shown by 
the fact that last fall, when the financial world 
was shaken from centre to circumference by the 
embarrassment of the Barings, Portland was the 
only considerable banking centre in the civilized 
world that did not feel the shock. 

As a place of residence Portland may justly 
claim to possess all the attributes required to 
make life worth the living. Her climate is equa- 
ble. The winters are mild and yet bracing, the 
rainy season lasting for from three to four months, 
her summers delightful, the thermometer but 
seldom reaching the upper nineties, and even 
when it doesthe balmy trade winds that sweep 
through the Columbia pass from the sea make 
the air feel cool and invigorating. The schools 
of Portland are unsurpassed, the school build- 
ings being beautiful specimens of architecture, 
and models of convenience and adaptation for 
educational purposes. 

Portland was never in so prosperous a condi- 
tion as this spring. The building era is at its 
height. It is believed that nearly $10,000,000 
will be expended in new edifices during the year 
1891. Among the buildings in course of erection 
at the present time we may mention a Public 
Library, to cost $175,000; a Chamber of Com- 
merce, $500,000 ; Union Depot, $1,250,000 ; City 
Hall, $500,000, and a number of eight and nine 
storied structures, some of which are nearly com- 
pleted. In addition to these a Government 
building to be used as a Custom House, so that 
the present building may be given over entirely 
to the postal authorities, will soon be erected at 
a cost of $500,000. And by a recent act of the 
Legislature the city has been authorized to ex- 
pend $2,500,000 for bringing the waters of the 
celebrated Mount Hood to the city, a distance of 
forty miles. 

But the best and most encouraging evidence of 
the city’s prosperity is the thousands of cosey 
dwellings that are going up in every direction in 
the suburbs, and particularly upon the penin- 
sula, in the vicinity of Irvington Park. Itisa 
fact not to be despised that Portland now ranks 
next to Philadelphia in number of houses for her 
population, and at the rate at which homes are 
now building it is safe to say that Portland will 
very soon have the best housed inhabitants of 
any city on the globe. And what is more they 
are generally owned by the occupants, and not 
embellished with a mortgage. 

There never was a time like the present for an 











investment in Portland property. There néver 
was a time when a purchase of real estate could 
be made with such a certainty of a large profit. 
It is the province of this article to bring to the 
attention of the reader a piece of property so 
reasonable in price and upon such terms as to 
place it within the reach of people of moderate 
means, and yet promising the very largest re- 
turns. The firm which has placed this property 
upon the market is probably one of the best 
known houses in the West, Messrs. Riggen & 
Holbrook. 
THE SENIOR MEMBER. 

Mr. S. B. Riggen, the senior member of the 
firm of Riggen & Holbrook, of Portland, Oregon, 
was born at Knox- 
ville, Ill. , thirty-seven 
years ago, and remov- 
ed with his parents to 
California when five 
years of age. After 
leaving school he en- 
gaged in the drug 
business, and from 
that he took up insur- 
ance, and when only 
twenty-three years of 
age he came to Port- 
land as manager for 
the Northwest of one 
of the strongest fire 
insurance companies 
inthe world. Decid- 
ing to make Portland 
his future home he 
soon wearied of de- 
voting his entire ener- 
gies to the insurance 
business, and in 1881 


he began handling 
real estate. Bringing 


to this new avocation 
ideas peculiarly his 
own, he has left an 
honorable imprint in 
the Northwest that can never be effaced. He has 
given the most of his attention to the selling of de- 
sirable residence property, and many of the finest 
residence portions of the city were sold by him. 
It has been his good fortune to exercise so wise 
a judgment, and so keen a foresight, that he has 
never yet failed in his prognostications of the prin- 
cipal directions of growth ; hence every one of his 
purchasers in the years past has made money. 
One of his great innovations was the selling 
of property on the instalment plan. In so wealthy 
a city as Portland, where owners of fine proper- 
ties had to be coaxed to sell, it was at the outset 
difficult to obtain properties to handle in this 
way. But Mr. Riggen argued that this gave peo- 
ple of moderate means a chance to secure homes 
that they could not otherwise enjoy ; and it isa 
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S. B. RIGGEN. 


fact that the present well-housed condition of 
Portland’s mechanics, clerks, and all others of 
moderate means, is due to the fact that they have 
been enabled to secure property on easy monthly 
payments, which is now the recognized system 
in this city, and of which Mr. Riggen can justly 
claim to be the originator. 

The present firm of Riggen & Holbrook was 
formed in 1887, Mr. F. B. Holbrook coming in as 
an equal partner with Mr. Riggen, and they have 
risen so rapidly that their names are known in 
every hamlet in the United States and Canadas. 
They are at present giving their special atten- 
tion to the disposal of the grand and beautiful 
old Creighton Homestead, which they have plat- 
ted as Irvington Park, 
a tract of land which 
they have for a long 
time been endeavor- 
ing to secure, believ- 
ing it to be the choic- 
est site on the penin- 
sula, Portland’s élite 
residence portion. It 
is a beautiful tract of 
land, lying about 150 
feet above the river 
level, is not cut up by 
gulches or ravines, 
has a gentle slope to- 
ward the Columbia, 
just sufficient for 
drainage, and com- 
mands a most charm- 
ing view of the Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver, 
Fort Vancouver, the 
snow-capped peaks of 
the Cascade range, in- 
cluding MountsHood, 
Adams, and St. Hel- 
ens. The lots are each 
25x100 feet, with 14- 
feet alleys in the rear. 
Messrs. Riggen & 
Holbrook can corscientiously recommend the 
purchase of these lots as an investment that is 
sure to be profitable. 

THE JUNIOR MEMBER. 

Mr. F. B. Holbrook, the junior member of 
the firm of Riggen & Holbrook, of Portland, 
Oregon, is a good illustration of what a young 
man of industry and integrity can do in the 
West. THe was born in Wisconsin twenty-seven 
years ago. After leaving school he served his 
apprenticeship as a mechanic in one of the great 
manufacturing houses of his native State. Tiring 
of work at the bench he determined to go west, 
and obtained a position as travelling auditor with 
one of the largest implement houses on the coast, 
in which capacity he travelled over Oregon and 
Washington for several years, gaining as good a 
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knowledge of those States as any man in the 
country. Tiring of this nomadic employment, 
he began to study the prospecis of the various 
cities, with the aim of going into ‘,usiness on his 
own account. With this end in view he visited 
Portland in 1887 for the purpose of purchasing 
property for a home, he having decided that this 
city was destined to surpass all other points in 
the West in growth and prosperity. Being rec- 
ommended to Mr. Riggen as the most reliable 
real estate dealer in the city, he called upon him, 
and thus sprang up an acquaintance which cul- 
minated in a short time in the formation of the 
firm of Riggen & Holbrook. In the few years 
they have been in business they have probably 
sold more residence 
lots than any firm in 
the PacificNorthwest, 
and they can truth- 
fully say that they 
have never as yet sold 
a piece of Portland 
property upon which 
the purchaser could 
not make a handsome 
profit, This arose 
principally from the 
fact that they exer- 
cised a wise judgment 
in selling only such 
properties as were in 
the line of the greatest 
growth. And they be- 
lieve that Irvington 
Park is so situated as 
to enhance more rap- 
idly than anything 
they have ever sold. 
The realty business 
in a city like Port- 
land, where property 
is continually advanc- 
ing, must be conduct- 
ed on a different basis 
than in other and less 
wealthy cities, where dealers can book long lists 
of what they are pleased to call ‘‘ snaps.” In 
Portland long-time options or contracts can only 
be obtained at an anticipated price, and particu- 
larly is this true on inside or business property. 
Occasionally, a choice addition can be secured 
for a short time by a reliable, go-a-head, pushing 
firm, who, the owners know, will sell every lot 
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“The population of the city has grown in the last decade from twenty thousand to about seventy-five thousand. 
of itself a sufficient reason for the rapid advancement of desirable real estate in and contiguous to the city. 





F. B. HOLBROOK. 


in the shortest space of time, and do everything 
possible toward making the property valuable, 
as in the case of Riggen & Holbrook with Irving- 
ton Park. But even such chances are scarce, 
and it is doubtful if ever again in the history of 
Portland as fine a property as Irvington Park 
will be offered on such acceptable terms. 

Riggen & Holbrook have adopted the course 
of buying inside or business property as called 
for by their customers. In other words, they 
act as agents for their clients, and can always 
find what is wanted at the very bottom figure. 
Therefore, should the reader wish to invest a 
few hundred or thousand dollars in Portland 
property, it is only necessary to write Rig- 
gen & Holbrook and 
state what is wanted. 
Say about how much 
cash you wish to put 
in, how much you are 
willing to assume on 
time, character of the 
property wanted, 
whether income or 

vacant, business, pros- 
pective business, or 
inside residence, and 
they will be able to 
offer you bargains 
from either their own 
holdings, or can at 
once find what you 
want. And always 
remember that they 
_staké their reputation 
on their ability to get 
you a bargain on 
which you will surely 
make money. They 
do a largely increas- 
ing business in this 
line each year, to the 
complete satisfaction 
of their patrons, and 
the extension of their 
reputation as a trustworthy firm. Of course, 
if you wish to make a small investment, they 
unhesitatingly recommend Irvington Park, at 
$125 for inside lots and $175 for corners, at $5 
cash with the order for each lot, and $5 for each 
lot every thirty days thereafter, until full amount 
is paid, without interest, or ten per cent. discount 
for all cash. This is a purchase that they can 


This is 
Portland has 





at least thirty different lines of ocean and river vessels plying regularly between her wharves and every port in the world. 
It is the terminus of several great railway lines; has a wholesale trade of about $120,000,000 a year, and is a manufactur- 
ing centre, having invested in this line something over $10,000,000. It has flourishing iron and steel works, smelting 
works, woollen mills, paper mills and other industries. It has a banking capital of $13,000,000; fifty miles of cable, 
electric, steam, and horse-car lines ; excellent schools, churches, and hotels; one of the most magnificent water-powers in 
the world, and an intelligent class of citizens. Portland is not being boomed, in the sense usually given to that term, 
but it is enjoying a healthy though rapid growth, We have it from the very best authority that real estate investments in 
and about Portland are exceedingly desirable, and that the prospects are fully as bright for the future as they have ever 
been.”—N. ¥. Independent. 
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conscientiously recommend, as they believe it is 
absolutely sure to make money for every investor. 


IRVINGTON PARK. 


Messrs. Riggen & Holbrook long since recog- 
nized that the peninsula was the élite residence 
portion of Portland. That they were correct is 
best evidenced by the growth of that section, 
during the last decade, of over three thousand 
per cent., and the improvements now going on 
in that vicinity. They have likewise long be- 
lieved that the grand old Creighton Homestead 
would be the very centre of this desirable local- 
ity, but they only succeeded in securing it a 
short time ago. They have now platted it, and 
have placed it on the market as Irvington Park. 
This superb tract is less than thirty blocks from 
the business centre. It is in the direct path of 
many great improvements. Hundreds of beauti- 
ful residences dot its entire surroundings. 

They have placed this beautiful addition on 
the market at a price that they do not believe can 
be duplicated in the United States. In any other 
city of equal importance, similar property would 
sell for $400 to $500 per lot, and in Portland it 
is by long odds the best real estate offered for 
the money. 

The prices fixed upon it, and we make no de- 
viation from our terms, are $125 for inside lots, 
$175 for corners, but four lots must be taken to 
secure a corner. That is, the three adjoining 
lots are always sold with the corner. The terms 
are $5 cash with order for each lot, and $5 on 
each lot per month thereafter, until paid in full, 
without interest. From this price we allow a dis- 
count of ten per cent. for all cash, or should a 
purchaser wish to pay out in full after one or 
more monthly payments, we will allow the same 
discount on unpaid balance. From and after 
June 15th all unsold lots will positively be ad- 
vanced to at least $150 for insiders and $225 for 
corners, Remember all lots are 25x100 feet 
with an alley in the rear. The entire addition 
is so level that there is very little difference in 
the lots, and they are selling so rapidly that 
we can not in any case undertake to send a 
plat showing sold and unsold lots. Parties 
desiring to purchase can leave the selection of 
lots to us with perfect safety, as we guarantee 
to give each purchaser what we consider the 
best unsold lots upon the arrival of the order. 
The title to this property is absolutely perfect, 
and warranty deed and abstract will be fur- 
nished without extra charge at time of final 
payment. The above includes all of the charges 
except the annual taxes, which will be about 
two and one-half to three per cent. on the as- 
sessed valuation, which in this State is about 
one-third of the actual value. 

It must be understood that this is a bona fide 
business transaction, conducted by one of the 
most solid, substantial, and reliable firms in the 
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West, and the property is actually worth more 
than we ask for it, and it is so situated that it 
must rapidly increase in value. It is-our inten- 
tion to sell about one-half of it to people ata 
distance, knowing that by thus doing and mak- 
ing money for every holder, we will secure a 
permanent advertisement that money could not 
possibly buy. The balance will be disposed of 
at home. There is in each contract and deed a 
building clause which does not allow a dwelling 
to be erected in Irvington Park to cost less than 
$1,000. This clause alone is worth a large 
amount to every lot held by a non-resident, as it 
insures a respectable class of surroundings. Do 
not understand by this that purchasers are com- 
pelled to build upon their lots. The clause only 
applies to those who wish to build, and is inserted 
for the purpose of keeping the addition free from 
shacks or shanties, as it is our intention to do 
everything possible to secure a high class of 
dwellings, and everything else that we believe 
will make the property the élite residence portion 
of Portland. 

We issue a very fine line of printed matter, in- 
cluding a very handsome lithographed map of 
the city, all of which will be sent free by mail to 
any person applying for the same. This litera- 
ture will give the reader a far better idea of the 
city of Portland than could possibly be gleaned 
from a short magazine article like the present. 

The following firms represent us, from whom 
additional information can be secured : 


Dariinc, NostE & DInsMoRE, 
60 Cedar Street, New York. 
Frost & DEBLOIS, 
110 Tremont Street (Studio 
Building), Boston, Mass. 


WALTON PENNEWELL, 
_ 524 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RIGGEN & HOLBROOK, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


FRANK DEKUM, 
President, Vice-President. 

R. L. DurHwam, H. C. WorTMAN, 
Cashier. Ass’t Cashier. 


D. P. THompson, 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 
CaPpiTaL, $250,000. Unpbivipep Prorits, $179,000. 
Portland, April 25th, 1891, 


Having done a large and constantly increasing 
business for many years with Riggen & Holbrook, 
Iam warranted, from evidence of their able busi- 
ness management, in expressing the opinion that 
they are decidedly progressive and at the same time 
conservative, and are a financially strong and solid 
firm. Further than this, from my personal ac- 
quaintance with them, I believe them to be highly 
honorable men, with the disposition as well as the 
ability to carry out to the full all agreements they 


may make, 
R. L. DURHAM, 


Cashier. 
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EQUITABLE 


MORTGACE COMPANY. 





CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 


Paid in (cash), - - 1,000,000, 00 
Surplus and undivided Profits, 396, 716.85 
Assets, - - - 11,168,685.04 





The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester, and New York, 
upon auditing the accounts of the Company as pub- 
lished June 30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 

Having examined the books of the Equit- 
able Mortgage Company, we hereby certify that 
the foregoing accounts and statement. are in 
conformity therewith, and we believe that the 
accounts fully and fairly represent the posi- 
tion of the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 

Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

1-2 and 5 a » apa Certificates, running three 
montis to age 


RAY first-class . investment securities bought and 
sold. 


OFFICES: 


| New York, 208 Broadway. _Phila., cor. 4th & Chest- 
Boston, 117 Devonshire nut Sts. 


St. London, England. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Berlin, Germany. 
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Liebig COMPANY'S 


“Tn Darkest Africa,” 


® EFFECT OF THE LIE- 

BIG COMPANY’s Ex- 
| TRACT OF MEAT ON 
| A Mavi CARRIER.— 
4 ‘‘On the 22d, soon 
4 after the advance had 
i] reached camp, a cold 
ij and heavy shower of 
H rain fell, which de- 
| moralized many in the 
column ; their failing 
energies and their im- 
poverished systems were not proof against cold. Ma- 
dis and Zanzibaris dropped their loads in the road, 
and rushed helter-skelter for the camp. One Madi 
managed to crawl near my tent, wherein a candle was 
lit, for in a rain-storm the forest, even in daylight, is as 
dark as on an ordinary night in the grassland. Hear- 
ing him groan, [issued out with the candle, and found 
the naked body rigid in the mud, unable tomove. As 
he saw the candle flame his eyes dilated widely, and 
he attempted to grasp it with his hands. He was at 
once borne to a fire, and laid within a few inches of it, 
and with the addition of a pint of hot broth made 
from the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat, we 
restored him to his senses. On the road in front of 





the rear guard two Madis died, and also one Zanzibari 
of the rear column, stricken instantaneously to death 
by the intensely cold rain.”—Stanley’s ‘‘ In Darkest 
Africa,” Vol. 2, Page 58. 
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. Breakfast 
ss Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


| are used in its prepar- 
i j ation. It has more 
i than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
; mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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fully illustrated. 7 
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THE PIGMIES OF THE GREAT AFRICAN FOREST. 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


have slightly hinted at the compla- 

cent self-satisfaction that I derived 
from regarding anything ancient that 
belonged to man, or to the work of his 
hands, and of the reverence I felt on first 
seeing the Pigmy Adam and his female 
consort in the wild Eden of Avatiko, 
near the banks of the Ituri River. I 
feel strongly on this subject, and have 
done so for many years. It was appa- 
rent to me for the first time, when I 
was in Washington, in 1872, while con- 
versing with a South Carolina senator, 
who thought fit to go to an opposite 
extreme on discovering my favorable 
inclinations to the Dark Man of Inner 
Africa. The senator’s rather warm al- 
lusions to abolitionist principles imme- 
diately provoked a silent indignation 
against his narrowness of mind, and I 
mentally condemned him as a man 
whose ignorance prevented him from 
regarding man philosophically. I find 
it is a common failing with the man of 
civilized lands, of America or elsewhere. 
One of the most frequent questions put 
to me since my return from Africa is: 
“Is the pigmy a real human being?” 
Another is: “Is the pigmy capable of 
reasoning ?” Andanother is: ‘Do you 
think he can argue rationally about what 
he sees ; or, in other words, has he any 
mind at all?” And whenever I hear 
such questions I mentally say : “Truly, I 
see no difference between the civilized 
man and the pigmy! For if the latter 
could but speak his thoughts in a dialect 
familiar to me, there is not the slightest 


[\ my book, “In Darkest Africa,” I 
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A Pigmy Warrior on the Alert. 


doubt that he would have asked me, 
‘Can the civilized man reason like us 
men of the forest ?’” 

For the benefit of such of your read- 
ers as take an interest in pigmy human- 
ity, I have taken the trouble to write 
this article, that they may have a little 
more considerateness for the undersized 
creatures inhabiting the Great Forest of 
Equatorial Africa. They must relieve 
their minds of the Darwinian theory, 
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avoid coupling man with the ape, and 
banish all thoughts of the fictitious small- 
brained progenitor supposed to be exist- 
ing somewhere on land unsubmerged 
since the eocene period. For there is 
no positive evidence as yet that man was 
otherwise than he is to-day, viz., a biped 
endowed with mind. Think of trog- 
lodytes, pile-villagers, bog-men, river- 
drift-men, cave-men, men of the stone, 
bronze, iron, or steel ages, down to 
the highly cultured Bostonian men and 
women of the period, and we can pro- 
duce evitences to prove that man, 
throughout all periods since he came on 
the earth, has been a creature separate 
and distinct from all others, from the 
fact that he possessed a mind. Intel- 
lectually, the pigmies of the African 
forest are the equals of about fifty per 
cent. of the modern inhabitants of any 
great American city of to-day. And yet 
there has been no change, or progress 
of any kind, among the pigmies of the 
forest since the time of Herodotus. 
As the bird has builded its nest, the bee 
its cell, and the ant its new colony, the 
pigmies have survived the lapse of 
twenty-three centuries, and have con- 
tinued to build their beehive huts after 
the same skilless fashion as they built 
them in the days when Herodotus re- 
cited the story of his travels before the 
Council of Athens, 445 years before the 
birth of Christ. The reason of this is 
obvious from my point of view, which 
is, that the same causes which operated 
before the time of Herodotus to drive 
them out of their original lands con- 
tinue to operate to-day to keep them in 
the low, degraded state they are now in. 
Africa, more than any other continent, 
has been subject to waves of migrating 
peoples, who have been continually dis- 
possessing their predecessors. Many 
centuries before the Asiatics came to 
lower Egypt, the ancestors of the pig- 
mies must have occupied the Delta of 
the Nile, possibly while the cave-men 
inhabited Britain and western Europe. 
In the time when the Nassamonian ex- 
plorers were captured by the pigmies, 
the little people were established in 
large communities on the banks of the 
Niger, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Timbuctoo. Within the memory of 
the oldest herdsman living in Unyoro, 


they were located on Lake Albert, near 
the equator. It will be inferred, then, 
that though it is stated above that there 
has been no progress or change during 
twenty-nine centuries among the pig- 
mies, that in prehistoric times, much 
anterior to the building of the pyramids 
—probably twenty or thirty centuries 
—the ancestors of the pigmies were in 
much more comfortable circumstances 
than their wild progeny are to-day, with- 
in the recesses of the sappy woods of 
the rainy zone of Africa; that there 
has been a degradation, in fact, though 
not to any great extent, from a former 
happier state. Like all other nations, 
tribes, or communities unhappily loca- 
ted in the way of advancing nations and 
tribes of superior numbers, strength, 
arts, or qualities, the pigmies have been 
obliged to retreat, with lessening num- 
bers and in shattered fragments, to take 
refuge in swamps or woods, to wander 
and seek a precarious subsistence in re- 
gions least likely to invite pursuers. 

Interesting as the subject is, however, 
we may not dwell long on it, as it more 
particularly belongs to prehistoric an- 
thropology, and, therefore, I will pass 
on to the description of the pigmies and 
their homes, as we discovered them in 
the Great Forest. 

We are first indebted to Herodotus 
for the discovery of the pigmies, and, 
secondly, to Andrew Battel, of Leigh. 
Then Moffat and Livingstone introduced 
us to the Bushmen of South Africa. 
But the earliest knowledge of the pig- 
mies of central Equatorial Africa was 
given us by Schweinfurth and Piaggia, 
who had travelled to Niam-Niam and 
Monbutta Land, which countries are 
situated on the northern edge of the 
Great Forest. In my journey down the 
Congo in 1876 and 1877, we heard of 
the Watwa or Batwa Dwarfs on the 
southern edge of the forest region, and 
we captured one specimen; but as he 
might have been a mere isolated instance 
of human monstrosity, we laid no great 
stress on the capture. Later, in 1881 
and 1882, I heard of the Batwa again, 
from natives who were evidently very 
familiar with them; but in our jour- 
ney for the relief and rescue of Emin Pa- 
sha we travelled through the centre of 
the region inhabited by the Wambutti 
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dwarfs, during which we captured about 
fifty of them, of various ages and of both 
sexes. On meeting with Emin Pasha 
and Captain Casati, we found that the 
former had a woman in his employ, 
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took some half a dozen photographs of 
them. 

As we travelled nearly 1,700 miles 
through the forest in our marches to 
and fro, we came across a particular 


A Zanzibari Boy and Pigmy. 


about twenty-five years old, and that the 
latter had secured for his service a yel- 
low-bodied boy of about thirteen, both 
being undoubted specimens of the pigmy 
race. Our own dwarf captives at that 
period were six, so that we possessed 
eight specimens of different ages in our 
camp at Kavalli at onetime. Emin care- 
fully measured the little people, and I 


section of the forest region situated be- 
tween the Ihuru and Ituri Rivers—about 
30,000 square miles in extent—which 
simply swarms with the pigmies. We 
passed, some days, by dozens of their 
forest encampments, and we discovered, 
by timing our distances, that a pigmy 
village was from an hour to an hour and 
a half from an agricultural settlement of 
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the larger aborigines, and that the set- 
tlements were invariably surrounded by 
the villages or hutted camps of the un- 
dersized forest nomads. At every settle- 
ment, if we found it well furnished with 
plantain plantations, we invariably de- 
spatched squads of scouts in every di- 
rection to obtain knowledge of the intri- 
cate paths, to discover food-supplies, and 
capture any stray natives from whom we 
could elicit information of our where- 
abouts. By the means of these, scores 
of curious representatives of the homines 
sylvestres of Africa were brought to me 
for examination, and it would be difficult 
to say whether the wild people of the 
woods or we expressed the greatest sur- 
prise at meeting. When a squad of 
natives entered camp, it was the signal 
for arush of everybody with us toward 
headquarters to obtain a view of the 
aborigines, for as there were three dis- 
tinct races in the forest, the sizes, height, 
and color of the captives differed greatly. 

The aborigines who fell the woods, 
make clearings, and plant bananas, plan- 
tains, corn, beans, and tobacco, are 
finely formed men and women of the 
ordinary standard, of a light bronze or 
coppery color, and though they have 
strange ideas of personal decoration, 
such as piercing the upper lip, and plac- 
ing wooden pegs, iron rings, shell or 
wooden disks of the size of ulster but- 
tons in the holes, and wearing necklaces 
of chimpanzee, monkey, crocodile, and 
human teeth, they are not more than 
usually remarkable in any way ; but they 
are head and shoulders above the tallest 
pigmies in height. As a rough mode of 
estimating the height of the latter, any 
person five feet six inches high could 
use a crutch which would be within an 
inch of the exact standard of an adult 
male or female of the pigmies. But the 
dwarfs —like ordinary humanity — vary 
considerably in height. We have meas- 
ured a few who were only thirty-three 
inches high, and the tallest of the un- 
adulterated specimens that we met would 
not exceed four feet four inches. As 
they advanced toward us through the 
camp, we often thought that the scouts 
had only captured a lot of children ; but 
a nearer view would show full-grown 
women with well-developed breasts, who 
had clearly experienced the troubles of 


maternity, or adult males well advanced 
beyond the twenties. The Zanzibari 
boys of fourteen and fifteen years would 
often range themselves alongside of the 
men to measure themselves, and would 
manifest with loud laughter their pleas- 
ure at the discovery that there were fa- 
thers of families in existence not so tall 
as they. , 

We had heard reports that the pig- 
my warriors were distinguished for the 
length of their beards, but I only saw 
one who could be said to have a beard. 
Their bodies, however, were covered 
with a brown fell long enough to be 
easily seized with the fingers. 

Their arms and ornaments were simi- 
lar to those of the agricultural aborig- 
ines, and were evidently obtained from 
them in exchange for the produce of 
the forest, such as honey, furs of mon- 
key and baboons, antelope and leopard 
skins, and feathers, especially the red 
tail feathers of the gray parrot, and for 
the dried meat of such animals as they 
trapped or speared. As it is not an 
easy matter to obtain meat in the for- 
est in any regular quantity, an elephant 
imprisoned in one of those deep wedge- 
shaped pits, or speared from above by 
one of those ponderous spears weighted 
with a heavy piece of timber, and de- 
scending from a height of perhaps 
twenty feet with fatal force, would be a 
treasure. Such a store of meat and 
hide and ivory would purchase iron 
ornaments for the necks of the females, 
iron bracelets and leglets, and girdles 
of shells or iron balls; and a decent 
piece of bark cloth to caver nudity or as 
a protection from cold ; assegais for the 
warriors, cruelly barbed arrows, tough 
little bows ornamented with monkey, 
wild-cat, civet, genet, or leopard tails; a 
leather quiver, a broad waist or shoulder 
belt, with hunting-knife and elaborate- 
ly worked sheath, besides a vast store 
of plantains, ripe and green, and prob- 
ably a capacious pot of plantain wine 
to boot, to cheer their hearts in the sad 
and damp gloom of the wilds, besides 
enabling the entire pigmy community 
to hold high revel on the intestines and 
stomach, which are regarded as delica- 
cies. Or perhaps a buffalo or a big 
antelope has trodden on the frail cov- 
ering of the treacherous pit, and been 
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precipitated to the bottom to be im- 
paled. 

With their little bow-traps set thick- 
ly wherever the wood is haunted with 
monkeys and smaller game ; these deep 
pits—-excavated wherever the bigger 
animals might be supposed to seek for 
a place of cooler gloom, or darker re- 
cess, or a feast on bark or branch—cov- 
ered over with sticks, a layer of leaves, 
and afterward a thin covering of earth ; 
and the trap-sheds which are very clev- 
erly constructed, one whole side of which 
is suspended like a trap-door, and which, 
weighted with rock or heavy timber, 
falls tight and fast over the unhappy 
victim of the woods that has hap- 
pened to be tempted within the shed 
and unloosed the catch, the pigmy 
hunters manage to secure a fair amount 
of meat and means to live. The woods 
also furnish a vast variety of wild fruit, 
roots, plants, and fungi. A region that 
was called a wilderness by the members 
of the expedition, supplied its clever 
nomadic inhabitants with a variety of 
edibles which habit had’ accustomed 
them to. 


For several days in Novem- 





Trap-shed for Catching Wild Animals, 


ber, 1888, we followed the trail of a 
pigmy band, which was well marked by 
the skins of the amoma, the rinds of 


phrynium berries, nuts like those of a 
Spanish chestnut, and the brown, leath- 
ery, external skins of the entada scan- 
dens beans. 

Nomad tribes of this kind are often, 
by pinching necessity, compelled to feed 
on a diet which would be poisonous, or 
would be utterly nauseous, to men bred 
up on grain and vegetables. The snails, 
tortoises, squirrels, mice, civets, ichneu- 
mons, snakes—large and small—cater- 
pillars, white ants, crickets, grasshop- 
pers, monkeys, chimpanzees, leopards, 
wild-cats, wart hogs, crocodiles, igua- 
nas, lizards, antelopes, buffaloes, and ele- 
phants form a considerable variety for 
communities that are not too fastidious 
as to what they eat; and our experi- 
ence of the pigmies leads me to believe 
that they relish each and all equally. We 
have seen the female captives, to whom 
the entrails of such animals as we killed 
were thrown, give us grateful glances, 
seize upon them, turn them for a few 
seconds over the fire, and eat filth and 
all with unmistakable enjoyment. They 
had been supplied with pots, and water 
was abundant ; but they were either too 
ravenously hungry 

to wait for the cook- 
‘ing, or too indolent 
to exert themselves 
in the preparation of 
the food. 

Such people as 
these, then, would 
have no hesitation to 
add human meat to 
their fare. It is a 
current fact every- 
where through the 
forest region, and I 
am forced to believe 
it, though I have 
never seen the can- 
nibals indulging in 
their repasts. The 
graves Of our dead 
have been opened, 
and the bodies have 
been exhumed. 
Members of our ex- 
pedition have been 
slain, and their bod- 
ies have been carved and carried away by 
the slayers; and one day we scattered 
a banqueting party who had just bled 
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A Pigmy Family before Stanley's Tent. 


@ woman in the neck, laid her out, and 
washed her. There were pots close by ; 
there were also bunches of bananas, and 
the woman belonged to a hostile band. 
The inference is obvious ; and anyone 
of our band of whites could furnish 
much circumstantial evidence of this 
kind. As the pigmies appear to have 
no earthly duties beyond providing for 
the necessities of the day, there is not 
the slightest doubt that a slain foe would 
be eaten. When we asked our captives 
whether they had ever indulged their 
depraved appetites by eating human 
meat, they always stoutly denied it, but 
accused their neighbors of doing so. 
Such articles of use or ornament as 
the pigmies possess they have purchased 
or stolen from the agricultural aborigi- 
nes. They themselves neither hoe, plant, 
nor manufacture. Their head-dresses 
belong to the fashion of the neighbor- 
hood they are in; their bark-cloth clout 


has been beaten into consistency by the 
planters and bartered to them for a 
scoopful of honey or a fur; their arms 
of defence, their utensils, their wood- 
man’s knife or axe—in fact, everything 
has been obtained by purchase or theft. 

Their weapons consist of a small 
barbed spear, a short bow with a quiver 
full of wooden- or iron-pointed arrows, 
a dagger, and a small, handy, double- 
edged knife attached by a string above 
the elbow of the left arm. The bow is 
of very tough red-wood, generally of 
iron-wood, and the string is a broad and 
polished strip of rattan — calamus — 
fibre. The bow is frequently decorated 
with tassels at the ends, and strength- 
ened at the back by being run into a 
raw monkey-tail, which, on drying, gives 
it greater strength and preserves it. 
The arrows are short—not more than 
from eighteen to twenty-two inches 
long; if of wood, each is of the thick- 
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ness of a lead-pencil, fined to a long, 
fine point, which is ringed with small 
cuts for three inches from the end. 
These cuts serve to retain the poison 
with which the arrows are smeared. If 
the arrows are pointed with iron, the 
blades are of exquisite fineness, as of a 
razor-blade, with two or several prongs 
extending outward, and attached to deli- 
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dark or reddish-brown, causes such aw- 
ful agony that any other kind of death 
would be preferable. 

When we first encountered the tribes 
who fought with poisoned arrows, we 
were not prepared to be greatly im- 
pressed with the danger, but we re- 
ceived a severe lesson in August, 1887, 
during a fight with the Avisibba sav- 





A’ Dwarf 


cate little barrels of polished iron, into 
which the heads of the arrow-shafts are 
run. The arrow-blades have also grooves 
made in them which serve to secure the 
poison as they are put into or drawn 
out of the quiver. The quiver is a long, 
narrow bag made of antelope-goat hide, 
and can contain quite a hundred of 
these deadly weapons. When we have 
made a prisoner of a pigmy warrior, we 
have had to be careful in handling his 
stock of arrows, for even the dry poison 
is dangerous, though not necessarily 
deadly ; but the fresh poison, whether 





Prisoner. 


ages. Young fellows, inspired by the 
exaiaple of Lieutenant Stairs, R. E., 
rushed with brave homicidal intentions 
to the front, and the tiny arrows sailed 
in showers past them ; but some of them 
found their intended billets and were 
arrested quivering in arms and shoul- 
ders. With contemptuous smiles the 
young men drew them out and flung 
them away, and some continued answer- 
ing the savages with rifle-shots, while 
others sought the surgeon, bearing with 
them the arrows with which they had 
been wounded. When the day’s fight 
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was over, of course we had more leisure 
to examine the missiles, and our anxiety 
was great when we observed that they 
had been freshly smeared with a brown, 
gummy-like substance which emitted a 
subtle, acrid odor, with a suspicion of 
assafcetida in it. The arrows seemed 
to have been plunged into a pot con- 
taining a goodly quantity of a resinous 
substance, and twirled around in it and 
well soaked, and then lifted up in a 
bunch and covered over with a banana 
or a piece of phrynium leaf. Quivers 
full of the arrows showed us that the 
weapons were considered by their own- 
ers to be dangerous, for those so smeared 
were tied together, head downward, and 
apart from the others. 

Yet the wounds made by these slen- 
der arrows were mere punctures, such 
as might have been made by finely 
pointed butchers’ skewers, and being 
exceedingly ignorant of the effect, we 
contented ourselves with syringing them 
with warm water and dressing them 
with bandages. In some instances af- 
fectionate men sucked their comrades’ 
wounds, to make sure that nothing of the 
substance should be left to irritate them. 
In no instance was this method of any 
avail, All who were wounded either 
died after terrible sufferings from teta- 
nus, or developed such dreadful gan- 
grenous tumors as to incapacitate them 
from duty for long periods, or wreck 
their constitutions so completely by 
blood-poisoning that their lives became 
a burden to them. 

It was a long time before we could 
find any antidote for this poison ; such 
captives as we possessed professed not to 
understand any dialect we knew ; but at 
a venture we tried, after a year’s expe- 
rience of forest fighting, the effect of 
hypodermic injections of carbonate, of 
ammonium in the neighborhood of the 
wounds, and our losses were much less 
in consequence. 

A pigmy queen, or rather a pigmy 
chief’s wife, who had become attached 
to amember of our expedition, pointed 
out an arum as the source whence the 
forest natives extracted their poison. 
She also professed to be acquainted 
with an herb which could be used as an 
antidote, but circumstances prevented 
her gratifying us with a sight of it. 


It 


Various conjectures were made by the 
older “ journey-makers,” as the veteran 
black travellers call themselves, as to the 
plants which furnished the black poison. 
Some asserted that it was made out of 
the juice of the india-rubber vine. Per- 
sonally, I concluded that the red resin- 
ous substance must have been made 
out of the dried bodies of the red ants, 
packets of which we found in almost 
every hut of the Avisibba village. It is 
possible we were all wrong, and that the 
latter, especially, was made out of the 
strophanthus hispidus, a plant peculiar 
to Africa, which is best described by Sir 
John Kirk as being a woody climber 
with a stem several inches in diameter, 
which has a very rough bark, and hangs 
from tree to tree like a bush -vine. 
Chemists, according to Dr. Fraser, Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, have experimented 
upon the plant, and have extracted a 
drug called strophanthin from the seeds; 
and it is said that one-tenth of a grain 
of it is rapidly fatal to a frog. 

Among the pigmies there are two 
distinct types, differing widely from one 
another. One is a clear light-bronze in 
color, the other is much darker, almost 
black. The former is distinguished by 
an open look--the eyes are far apart, 
large, protuberant, and of a brilliant, 
flashing, limpid black, reminding one 
of the eyes of gazelles ; the skin on the 
face of youth has the sheen of old yel- 
low ivory, that on the body is of a 
sober light brown. The darker race are 
distinguished for great prognathy of 
jaw, tapering at the chin almost to a 
point ; the eyes are deeply set, and close 
together ; the nasal bridge greatly sunk. 
They have narrow, retreating foreheads, 
projecting lips, the skin of the body is 
rough, and the fell is very marked. 
But both are specially distinguished 
for their small, delicate hands, taper fin- 
gers, and narrow, highly arched feet. 

We have seen some—a few — who 
might be said to be well formed. The 
little plump beauty we saw with Ugar- 
rowwa—an ivory raider—was a bewitch- 
ing little creature thirty-three inches 
high. It is possible that this beauty 
was due to perfect health and the good 
food with which she was fed by the 
Arab. She was certainly a gem worth 
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A Village of the Pigmies in the Great Forest. 


seeing, and as calm and self-possessed and girlish innocence made her simply 
as a well-bred lady. Artists would have charming. 

doated on her, and sculptors would The chief's wife, captured by Uledi, 
have paid goodly sums for such a mini- the hero of the ‘‘ Dark Continent,” al- 
ature model. She was young, just at ready mentioned, was also an exceed- 
the dawn of womanhood, and her youth ingly interesting young woman. She 
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was brought to camp—yellow and shin- 
ing as the moon—wearing no garment 
on her body, but heavily decorated with 
leglets of shining iron, armlets and 
bracelets and collars of the same pol- 
ished metal. Her hair was short, and 
her face was round, and glistened with 
oil of the castor-plant. She was very 
quiet, and gracefully complied with her 
new duties, and in a short time she be- 
came a general favorite. She was as- 
signed to a kind and generous master, 
to whom she became deeply attached, 
and watched his house with the fidelity 
of a spaniel. 

We had sufficient experience of the 
pigmies to justify us in the assertion 
that the very lowest of African human- 
ity is as capable of improvement as the 
children of Europeans. This chief's 
wife, just mentioned, was the most de- 
voted of servants, and in a few months 
was as well able to perform the du- 
ties of a domestic as the most industri- 
ous, willing, and cheerful English char- 
woman or maid. An old pigmy woman, 
forty-five or fifty years old, was several 
months with us before she impressed 
us as being amenable to the discipline, 
or rather routine, of an orderly house- 
hold; but finally she proved herself 
also a tractable creature, without anyone 
having recourse to violence. Her du- 
ties were simple but heavy. She carried 
her master’s pots and kettles on the 
march, and, after a little rest, collected 
fuel, made the fire, procured water, and 
cooked the evening meal. She was 
long learning to be cleanly and to wash 
her hands before handling the food, but 
in time she satisfied all reasonable ex- 
pectations. Except on one point she 
became perfect in her limited sphere, 
and that was, she never could learn to 
control her tongue. That member was 
utterly ungovernable ; but on the prin- 
ciple of give and take, her liberty in 
this respect was conceded to her by her 
master, and she made free use of it. 
What it was all about, or whether she 
indulged in coarse invectives and wicked 
language, we never could learn. There 
was humor in her, however, as I found 
in the following manner : 

She was captured, with five others of 
her tribe, in November, 1888. When 
asked where the plantain plantations 
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might be found, she pointed east-north- 
east. We followed her a short day’s 
march, but found nothing. We sent her 
then ahead with the foragers, and the re- 
sults were poor ; but she still insisted that 
Indepessu, a large settlement, was still 
east-northeast. According to my chart it 
lay southeast ; we therefore declined to 
employ her as guide, and sent her to the 
rear. But every day, for quite a peri- 
od, she pointed east-northeast with her 
hand, and with graphic pantomime tried 
to tempt us in the direction where she 
described the plantains to be as thick 
as her thighs. However, we still per- 
sisted in our own notions of our proper 
course, to her unutterable disgust and 
scorn of our pig-headedness. Each day 
she saw me she made gestures to indi- 
cate her belief that I was leading every- 
body to destruction. However, contin- 
uing southeast, we found our old road, 
and every day’s march improved our 
prospects, until, at last, we came to a 
land of such astonishing plenty that her 
wrinkled face finally relaxed, and a set- 
tled content was visible. It was then 
my turn to ask her where Indepessu was. 
The manner of the reply she gave me 
proved to me that we understood one 
another, and ever after I had but to ut- 
ter the word ‘“Indepessu” to cause her 
to cease scolding and giggle roguishly. 

A pigmy lad, of eighteen years or so, 
was another character. He had been 
caught while his tribe were striving to 
convey away a case of Remington ammu- 
nition, which the little people had found 
in the woods, where it had been depos- 
ited out of sight of the rear-guard by a 
lazy Soudanese corporal who was on the 
punishment list. The boy was described 
by an Irish officer as being as “fat as 
butter.” He was, in reality, a pudding- 
faced, plump, little creature. Though 
he had no infirmity, he was singularly 
silent. If spoken to, he affected such 
shyness that a question would have to 
be repeated half a dozen times before 
he yielded to speech, while the fingers 
of both hands traced strange figures on 
his thighs, and his head was bent down 
sideways. He was selected by a mas- 
ter who treated him most tenderly. He 
never attempted to desert, but followed 
the caravan in perfect freedom. Though 
observed while on the march and in 
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camp, during work and at ease before 
the tire, not once did I see him engage 
in talk with his compatriots. He jogged 
on cheerfully, even zealously, with the 
caravan, bearing his heavy load with an 
affecting solicitude to keep pace with 
the foremost files. On arriving in camp 
he would cast quick glances around to 
discover the locale of his master’s quar- 
ters, then trot to the place, drop his 
load near the household stuff, and rush 
away to collect fuel, with a mind only 
on the duty to be done. Once on the 
plains, where fuel was scarce, a tall Sou- 
danese snatched his pile of firewood 
from him. The pigmy lad cast one 
earnest, reproachful look on him, aban- 
doned the contest, and began to seek 
for more. Had the second load of wood 
been taken from him, the little fellow 
would have shed a few tears silently, 
but he would have uttered no word. 

These few experiences with the pig- 
mies will serve to show that we think 
well of them, and that we had cause to 
become attached to them, and to marvel 
somewhat that these creatures of the 
uncleared forest, who are ever at war 
with the settlers, and live the life of 
beasts of prey, could adapt themselves 
so easily to the requirements of a strictly 
disciplined camp. They are many de- 
grees below the larger aborigines in the 
knowledge of how to make themselves 
comfortable, and raise food for their 
families. They do not manufacture cloth 
out of tree-bark, nor do they know what 
trees will furnish dyes, or how to make 
pots and water-vessels out of earth, or 
how to make needles out of iron and 
bone, or how to smelt the hematite to 
reduce it to iron, or how to forge the 
iron into weapons of defence, or how to 
make nets of plant-fibre. They make 
no clearings, neither do they plant or 
sow, and their dwellings, though neat 
enough, are not to be compared to the 
laboriously constructed villages of the 
big agricultural tribes. 

But these nomads have demonstrated 
that they have quick human sympathies, 
are affectionate, tractable, and teacha- 
ble. They are courageous, and prompt 
to defend their families ; they know how 
to select beautiful sylvan camps ; they 
can find their way to any quarter of the 
compass through the primeval forest ; 


the untenanted woods have no terror 
for them ; they are powerful against the 
elephant and the leopard, more cunning 
than the chimpanzee ; their craft en- 
ables them to trap the shy lemur or 
the knowing parrot. Neither bird nor 
beast can escape them. With the vir- 
tues of many plants they are familiar, 
and they know what wild edibles or 
esculents may be eaten with impunity. 
They make the larger tribes pay tribute 
to them, and the most powerful com- 
munities of settlers are glad of their for- 
bearance. 

Every now and then we hear of 
Europeans falling victims to the fury of 
elephants, or the ferocity of buffaloes. 
Gamble Keys was gored to pieces by a 
buffalo at Lukolela, Captain Deane was 
battered to death by an elephant, and 
the Hon. Guy Dawnay fell a victim to a 
buffalo bull. In almost every expedition 
I have lost one or two valuable Zanzi- 
baris ; yet they were all armed with 
perfect breech-loaders. The compara- 
tively defenceless manikins, with equal 
courage but far greater craft, would de- 
stroy these animals without danger to 
themselves, and proceed about the oper- 
ation with less tremor and concern. 
It is by their arts as hunters and trap- 
pers that they are able to defy starva- 
tion in the hungry shades of the eter- 
nal forest, and to possess all the utensils 
needed for the domestic life of the un- 
civilized man. 

Their villages, situated under the im- 
pervious foliage of the largest clump 
of trees to be found near the locality 
where they propose camping, struck us 
as being comfortable, snug, and neat. I 
have seen ninety-two huts in one of these 
villages, arranged in a circle of about 
fifty yards in diameter. The pigmy 
camps are generally found at the cross- 
ways, where two or more paths inter- 
sect, and are from two to three miles dis- 
tant from agricultural settlements. Our 
anxieties always lessened on meeting 
them, for the more paths we found, the 
more we were assured of food, and the 
roads improved. 

Sometimes these forest-villages were 
planted midway between parallel lines 
of settlements. A short walk from our 
camp through the woods, north or south, 
would take us to plantations large 
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enough to supply a regiment with food. 
One time we came to a group of dwarf 
villages whence a broad path six feet 
wide communicated with another group 
three miles distant. This road was a 
revelation. It informed us that the tribe 
was more than usually powerful ; that it 
was well established ; that the chief pos- 
sessed power, and was permitted to ex- 
ercise it. Outside of the great kingdom 
of Uganda we had not seen in Africa a 
cut road longer than half a mile. 

The huts in every pigmy camp were 
of a tortoise-back figure. The doorways 
were not more than three feet high, and 
were placed at the ends, one being for 
daily use, and the other, which fronted 
the bush, for escape. Those for constant 
convenience looked out on the circular 
common and pointed to the centre, where 
stood the tribal chief's hut, as though 
the duty of every household was to watch 
over the safety of him who ruled the 
community. We rarely found a hut 
higher than four feet six inches. In 
length they varied from seven to ten 
feet, while the width would be from 
four and a half feet to seven. In what 
appeared to be old-established camps 
we found rough cots constructed, which 
were raised a few inches above the 
ground, after the style of our own forest 
couches. Several layers of phrynium 
leaves make a luxurious bed. 

Though it is a necessity that every 
family is under of providing daily food, 
our scouts always found a pigmy camp 
well guarded ; warriors and women and 
nearly all, except very young children, 
set out with the dawn to look after their 
bow-traps, pits, nets, and trap-sheds to 
secure the victims, and to collect berries, 
fruit, fungi, snails, or to make a raid 
upon a banana plantation. The few who 
remain maintain a sharp lookout over 
the camp and its belongings in the 
absence of the tribe. Though the raid- 
ing, or hunting, party take little with 
them save their weapons and empty 
baskets, habit and experience render 
them above such luxuries of equipment 
as are necessary to other than these 
hardy nomads. Ifa warrior requires a 
smoke, a little satchel contains his fire- 
sticks and tobacco ; any ordinary leaf 
of the forest rolled up by supple, well- 
practised fingers, will furnish a pipe. 
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If a woman needs to cook a mess of 
mushrooms, or a few green bananas, 
any banana frond or phrynium leaf will 
serve for an utensil, and good water is 
always abundant in the forest, and the 
hot embers will roast the banana. If 
a young antelope, any reptile or bird is 
secured during the tramp across coun- 
try, it may be roasted whole, or kabobed, 
in the woods as well as in camp or in 
village. If any member through acci- 
dent loses a fork-clout, a bunch of leaves 
depending from the girdle before and 
behind serves the purpose just as well, 
besides being cool and clean. 

Meantime, during the absence of 
the tribe, the elderly warriors at home 
are not idle. The tracks to the camp 
are being skewered freely for a long 
distance, and a leaf lightly dropped 
over the deadly points covers each from 
view ; parallel ways, fifty yards or so from 
the main road are prepared for private 
convenience and observation, and in the 
little huts placed a couple of rods or so 
in advance of the camp, along each way 
leading out of it, there is always one 
with sharp eyes and quick ears to sound 
the peculiar alarm cry. And anything 
so weird, or so startling, or so unlike the 
ordinary human note, I have not heard. 
One would think that a pigmy camp was, 
from its very poverty, safe from attack, 
but the little people, so mischievous, 
restless, and tricky, contrive to provoke 
hostility and revenge, and the agricul- 
turists would be glad often of an oppor- 
tunity to retaliate injuries and avenge 
the depredations they have suffered. 

I have heard several captives of the 
larger humanity express their detesta- 
tion of their small tormentors in much 
the same terms that Boer frontiersmen 
use in regard to the little Bushmen of 
South Africa, or the Western pioneers 
are recorded to have employed about the 
wild Indians of North America. By 
those who clear the forest, and plant 
vast plantations of bananas, and plots 
of cereals and tobacco, the pigmies are 
regarded as vermin who deserve exter- 
mination. Very provoking must they 
of necessity be. Bound by their nomad- 
ic existence to range through the woods, 
to prey upon the animal life, however 
successful they may be in the chase, the 
bananas, plantains, corn, beans, melons, 
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tobacco, the goats and fowls, tempt their 
appetites to better their diet, and as 
they are crafty and cunning as foxes, 
they contrive to relieve their bigger 
neighbors of much store of food ; and as 
they are strangers to moral principles, 
nothing but superior force can restrain 
them, and even then not without loss to 
be periodically repeated. The result is 
that they are endured as parasites of 
whom it is not easy to be relieved. 
Nature is so very bountiful, that when 
the plantations suffice to satisfy their 
wants, the neighborhood of the pigmies 
is no very great calamity; when they 
encroach upon other property not so 
easily replaced, a conflict is inevitable ; 
but the pigmies are not despicable an- 
tagonists by any means. Without weap- 
ons a pigmy would have no- chance 
against the strong-limbed, broad, full- 
chested planter ; but with his little sheaf 


Soudanese or well-built and sturdy 
Zanzibari; but in the evergreen glades, 
when met armed with his native courage, 
expertness, and weapons, many a rifle- 
man has had to regret the encounter. 
How often have not my followers in- 
curred my jeers for their stupidity in 
falling such easy victims to the pigmies’ 
well-aimed and straight shots. Wewere 
many months in the woods before the 
wooden-headed big fellows realized that 
they must use their eyes and ears and 
intelligence to protect themselves ; that 
though they might be armed with the 
Maxim, they were as defenceless as chil- 
dren without wit! 

I remember a scout, who was brave 
enough, plunging into the woods with a 
perfect breech-loader and well-filled car- 
tridge-pouch to avenge an attack, re- 
turning within five minutes afterward 
with an arrow quivering between the 
fifth and sixth rib; another 
going to the brook to get 
water, powerfully armed, re- 
turning minus his rifle and 
pail, with a barbed arrow 
in his entrails; a woman 
going out to a plot at the 
extremity of a village to 
collect herbs for soup, rush- 
ing back with seven arrows 
standing out from her body ; 
a Soudanese soldier, well- 
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Arrows of the African Pigmies. 


of poisoned arrows he is more than a 
match for a giant from the plantations 
equally armed. When the pigmy un- 
happily becomes a prisoner, he appears 
to be a puny being enough with his thin 
baby arms, narrow chest, pendulous ab- 
domen, and short, withered legs, and 
excites nothing but ridicule from a tall 


disciplined and with a good 
record, breaking fuel within 
sound of a camp containing 
four hundred rifles, return- 
ing to us with six arrows 
deeply fixed in his body. I 
could give fifty instances of 
such casualties, resulting 
from sheer blindness and 
folly. The pigmy never trav- 
els with his senses all asleep, 
as our men did. With his 
bow in one hand, a dozen 
deadly arrows in another, 
eyes open, ears on the alert, 
cautious step and bending body, wit 
guiding every movement, intelligence 
judging the result, he was a perfect con- 
trast to the majority of our men, who 
strode through the wilds unconcerned, 
with consciousness steeped in lethal dul- 
ness, clogged ears, and unseeing eyes. 
If nothing crossed the view, our men 
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were as unconscious as somuambulists. 
T have stalked them myself in the neigh- 
borhood of the camp, and twice became 
possessed of their arms, and covered 
them with their own rifles before they 
knew any person was near them. In 
sight of a village, or a hostile camp, 
or a surprised bivouac, they were well 
enough, but it was long before we could 
teach them to think, or experience could 
awake them to the realities of savage 
warfare. 

Exaggerated as it may appear at first, 
I believe that the presence of a body 
of pigmies might, with a few months’ 
more practice, be detected by the ol- 
factory nerves alone, as easily as the 
pungent track of a wart-hog might be 
traced by the nose. They effuse a par- 
ticularly sharp, acrid odor, as differ- 
ent from that peculiar to the ordinary 
negro as the smell of the latter is from 
that of a white man. 

How many ages have elapsed since 
these dwarfed human beings made their 
homes in this vast forest of Equatorial 
Africa, no one can say with any approach 
to certainty. We know that they were 
there before Herodotus visited Egypt, 
even before Homer recited his marvel- 


lous poems. We may venture to assert 
that they were not far off when Rame- 
ses, 1500 B.c., conquered upper Nubia 
—that is, thirty-five centuries ago. 
They might have remained buried in 
this gloomy region as many centuries 
yet, had not the railway and the press 
been invented. Without the former 
their fastnesses are unassailable, with- 
out the latter to inspire and arouse 
those who can construct the railway, it 
would be too costly and impracticable. 
The railway which is being laid to unite 
the lower with the upper Congo—and 
the growing flotilla of the Congo State 
—will enable the enterprising whites, 
with their following of armed men, rub- 
ber collectors, timber contractors and 
gum traders, agents of police and mis- 
sionaries, to let light upon the track- 
less region. Though the pigmies are 
averse to light and sunshine, some will 
survive the great change, and in many 
a story of pioneering which will be 
written in the future, I have not the 
least doubt they will prove themselves 
to be very much like the rest of human- 
ity, and quite as susceptible to the sen- 
timents of love, affection, and gratitude 
as any of us. 


JAPONICA. 
SECOND PAPER.—JAPANESE PEOPLE. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT BLUM. 


’ 


“ Sukoshi O aruki irrashai!”  ‘Con- 
descend to take a little honorable walk ” 
in Tokio. We will pass together—un- 
known but respected reader—from the 
house at Azabu, down its avenue of cher- 
ry-trees, leading to the Shinto temple 
opposite our gate. The sliding glass- 
doors of the porch are swiftly thrust 
back by Mano, the “boy,” and O Tori 
San, plumpest and _ best-tempered of 
waiting-maids, both prostrating them- 
selves on hands and knees to utter the 
Sayonara as we depart. The temple at 
the gate has pretty timbered grounds 
filled with children at play and women 
gossiping in the sun, their babies tied 
on their backs in a fold of the Haori. 

Vo. IX.—3 





‘Where saké is sold.” 


That is where all babies live in Japan. 
If the mothers are busy in-doors, the 
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infant is strapped on the back of an 
older sister or brother ; sometimes, in- 
deed, very slightly older. We shall see 
hundreds of children not more than five 
or six years of age carrying, fast asleep, 





“Its tiny head swinging hither and thither." 


on their small shoulders the baby of the 
household ; its tiny, smooth, brown head 
swinging hither and thither with every 
movement of its small nurse ; who walks, 
runs, sits, and jumps ; flies kites, plays 
hop-scotch, and fishes for frogs in the 
cutter, totally oblivious of that infantile 
charge, whether sleeping or waking. If 
no young brother or sister be available, 
the husband, the uncle, the father, or 
grandfather hitch on their backs the 
baby, who is, happily, from his birth, 





preternaturally good and _ contented. 
The doctrine of original sin really seems 
absolutely confuted by the admirable 
behavior of Japanese children ; they ney- 
er seem to do any mischief ; possibly 
because there is not 
much mischief todo. In 
the houses nothing of 
any value exists for them 
to break, there is noth- 
ing they will perpetually 
be told “not to touch.” 
The streets, almost en- 
tirely, belong to them ; 
and yet, although they 
may do almost anything 
there, they never seem to 
do anything wrong. Ob- 
serve upon how little a 
thing the whole charac- 
ter of the life of a city 
may depend. There is 
practically no horse traf- 
fic in Tokio; a very few 
pony drags are to be 
seen, and tram-cars run 
in such main thorough- 
fares as the Ginza and 
the Nihom bashi, while 
now and then you will 
meet a Japanese officer 
riding on horseback, with 
a betto running at his 
saddle-flap, to or from 
the barracks. But these 
are exceptions; and, 
consequently, the Auru- 
ma-men can trot in safe- 
ty round every corner, 
and the children disport 
themselves in the middle 
of every street without 
causing the slightest ma- 
ternal anxiety. They 
are as charming to see, 
these small Japanese, in their dignified 
wide sleeves and flowing Aimono, as they 
are gentle and demure in manners ; with 
beautiful feet and hands, and bead-like 
black eyes, which stare at you without 
fear or shyness. Everybody is friendly 
to them ; every fifth shop is full of toys 
and dolls, and sweet-stuff of strange de- 
vice, ingredients, and color, for their de- 
lectation. Their innocent ways and mer- 
ry chatter render every quarter pleas- 
ant. It must be confessed, with regard 
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to their flat little noses, that a want of 
pocket-handkerchiefs is distinctly ob- 
servable, and that too many suffer from 
eczema and other of the simple skin 
diseases. But the fact is, Japanese 
mothers look upon this cutaneous erup- 
tion as rather a healthy sign for the 
future, and never attempt to cure it. It 
stops when shaving ceases, for children 
are shaved on the seventh day after birth, 
only a tuft being left on the nape of the 
neck. When the child goes to school 
they suffer its hair to grow. The infants 
are not weaned till they are two or three 
























‘‘Where the proprietor, stark naked, pesties the paddy.” 


years old; and you will often see the 
small Japanese citizens leave their kites 
or jack-stones and run across the road 
to the maternal bosom. The conse- 
quences are—few children in the family ; 


and the swift ageing of the mother. The 
children have their special festivals. The 
third of March is the yearly holiday for 
all the little girls, when everybody buys 
for them O hina Sama, miniature models 
of everything domestic, including the 
entire furniture of the Japanese court ; 
and the little maidens are dressed in the 
best that the household can afford, flut- 
tering proudly about the town like but- 
terflies or humming-birds. But, as com- 
pared with boys, girls are here at a sad 
discount. The great day of the boys, 
which falls on the fifth of May, is far 
more important. Then, from the door 
of every abode which has had boys born 
during the past seven years, rises a 
tall bamboo pole, at the top of 
which float, distended by the wind, 
gigantic paper fish of all colors, 
but principally dark purple 
and gold—one for every son. 
These represent the Koé, a kind 
of carp, which is chosen for a 
symbol because that partic- 
ular fish swims very stout- 
ly against streams, and 
even up rapids and cas- 
cades, to the higlter 

: waters. In like manner 
it is implied the boys 

must be diligent 
and indomitable, 
stemming with gal- 
lantry the stream 
of life. A 
less pleas- 
ant explan- 
ation was 
%&. given me 
“e by a Japan- 
ese father. 
He said it 
was the cus- 
tom former- 
ly, at cer- 
tain feasts, 
to crimp 
the live Koé, 
and to place 
it, to be eat- 
en raw, be- 
fore the guests, the fish never moving 
under this cruel treatment, and only 
giving one last jump when the hot wasabi 
was squeezed upon his eyes. In like 
manner, the Japanese boy, my informant 
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said, was expected to endure all things 
patiently, and to prefer the most bitter 
death to loss of self-respect. 

We turn the corner and traverse a 
bye-street full of humble shops, the 
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‘Teapots and Crockery,’ 


principal one being undoubtedly that 
where saké is sold. Good saké is ex- 
cellent to drink, and imbibed hot, in 
the delicate, pretty porcelain cup that 
belongs to it, goes admirably well with 
Japanese cookery. This establishment 
is marked by the usual sign, a branch 
of eryptomeria fir, but may be in- 
stantly known by the wooden tubs of 
the liquor, painted gorgeously with 
characters and pictures, the superior 
qualities bearing the hanazakari, or 
“flower in full bloom.” Then there is 
the “red carp”—the Chinese character 
dai, or the Juso-ichi, which means 
“second to none,” and a great peony, 
which brand marks the San tokushu, or 
Saké of the three virtues. Next we see 
the joiners’ shop, where they sell those 
boxes and bureaus, and hibachi, which 


are made so cunningly and so cheaply ; 
also the shop for wooden clogs and 
rope-sandals ; another for lamps; an- 
other for teapots and crockery; an- 
other for rice and meal, where the pro- 
prietor, stark naked, behind a 

decorous screen of string, pes- 

tles the paddy with a prodig- 
ious hammer, himself 
bathed in sweat. 
Flower-shops, tin- 
shops bean-cake, 
and Buddha- 
shrine shops suc- 
ceed, with, near 
at hand, the fish 
store of the neigh- 
borhood—-not too 
sweetly savored in 
the hot weather— 
where you see gi- 
gantic cockles and 
enormous blue 
and yellow 
shrimps, with oc- 





topuses fresh and 
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$ dried, slabs of tunny, looking like 


dried wood ; split and smoked salmon, 
sea-slugs (irivo) calamaries, and sea- 
weed, along with all sorts of fresh live 
fish, from the ever-spread nets in the 
Japanese gulfs and rivers. With these 
are to be noticed little fish, like sar- 
dines, threaded on bamboo splinters, 
enormous awabi, and prodigious whelks, 
as well as tubs full of oysters taken 
from the shell. Fish, next to rice, is 
the staple article of Japanese diet; and, 
there is here indeed, an effect of 
Buddhism, which was always more in- 
dulgent to the fish-eater than to the 





A Shop for Lamps, 
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flesh-eater. Very little meat at all is 
eaten by the Japanese, and there is 





‘Every good house possesses its own furo-do,’ 


a silent, but strong public prejudice 
against it. You may see over an eat- 
ing-house the announcement of venison 
for sale under the name of “ Mountain 
Whale” (Yama Kujira). It is felt to be 
more respectable to eat it under that 
appellation. 

Next comes the bath-house. If 
you do not recognize the furo-do 
by the Chinese or Aira-gana char- 
acters stamped on the blue curtains 
fluttering outside its door, you shall 
know it by the boys and men emerg- 
ing from the “ honorable hot water ” 
with hands and feet bright red, by 
reason of the parboiling which they 
have just undergone; or by the 
women with wet hair brushed 
back from their foreheads, and 
tied up at the end in a triangu- 
lar piece of paper. When these 
latter get home O Kami San, 
the coiffeuse, will come 
and dress their moist, 
black tresses for the next 
two or three days, in 
one of the many modes 
prescribed by fashion. 
Thereis the mage formar- 
ried women, where the 
hair is drawn over a pad, 
in a solid shining, sin- 
gle boss; and there are 
other elaborate styles for 
unmarried damsels, mu- 
sumés, girls, and geishas, 
not to be achieved with- 
out much appliance of 
camellia-oil, gold and sil- 
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ver strings, and Aanzashi—the carved 
and tinselled hair-pins. Inside the bath- 
house are to be seen tubs, tanks, and a 
sloping wooden floor, the spaces for 
males and females being divided, if at 
all, by a mere lattice as often as by any 
solid partition. The Japanese are not 
in the least ashamed of the body, the 
“city of nine gates,” which the soul 
temporarily inhabits. In summer-time 
there is not much of anybody concealed, 
especially in the country villages, where 
the police are not particular, as some- 
times they show themselves in the 
towns. This frank exposure goes with 
the most perfect modesty, and indeed 
leads to it. He would be considered a 
very ill-bred person who gazed with 
eyes of too much curiosity at what the 
bath-house, or the toilet in the shop- 
front, or the maternal duties attended to 
upon the pavement should casually re- 
veal. Morality rather gains, and senti- 
ment decidedly loses by this candor of 
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‘O Tatsu San." 
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Japanese manners as regards nudity; 
for no one looks at what all the world may 
see, and it is the veil which makes the 
sanctum. Meanwhile, mark well how 
the people frequent the /vro-do ; they are 
the greatest lovers of “the tub” in the 
world, and indubitably the cleanliest 
of allknown people. <A Japanese crv . ‘| 
has no odor whatever, and your - 
rikisha- man perspires profusely w_:h- 
out the smallest offence to the nicest 
sense of his fare close behind. True, 
they wear no underlinen, and put on 
the same /:imono, fundoshi and juban 
after the bath; but these articles of 
clothing are also constantly being 
washed. Note, too, how well-kept are 
all their hands and feet; how perfectly 
well formed they are, and how natural. 
The wooden geta and waraji of rope 
make, indeed, the sides and palms 
of their feet callous, and the string 
of velvet or grass which holds 
those on forces the great toe to 
grow apart from the others. But 
almost every foot, male and female, 
is comely to see; not like the sadly 
distorted extremities so often wit- 
nessed in Western men and women, 
the result of tight and pointed 
boots and shoes. Especially are 
the hands of Japanese women al- 
most always good, and sometimes, 
absolutely charming. Theophile Gau- 
tier would have rejoiced to study these 
soft, symmetrical, brown little palms, and 
neat, close, roseate finger-tips, and deli- 
cate, supple wrists; he who wrote: “ Ce 
que j'adore le plus, entre toutes les choses 
du monde, c’est une belle main! Comme 
elle est @une blancheur vivace! Quelle 
mollesse de peau! Comme le bout des 
doigts est admirablement effilé! Quel 
poli, et quel éclat! On dirait des feuilles 
intérieures Mune rose! Et puis, quelle 
grdce, quel art dans les moindres mouve- 
ments! Comme le petit doigt se replie 
gracieusement, et se tient un peu écarté de 
ses grandes seurs! Je ferme mes yeux 
pour ne plus la voir, mais du bout de 
ses doigts délicats, elle me prend les cils, 
et mouvre les paupieres, et fait passer 
devant moi mille visions d ivoire et de 
neige.” * You would not understand 
one word of this exquisite French, O 
Tatsu San! or O Hana San! and your 


* From Mlle. de Maupin. 


small hands are certainly not “vividly 
white,” nor could they exactly re- 
call “snow and ivory;” but fair and 
shapely, and full of tender lines and 
loveliness they are, for all that ; and the 
artist is yet to come who shall do full 
justice to the flat and archless, but de- 
lightful little foot, and the brown and 
gloveless, but exquisite little hand, of the 
average Japanese woman of the middle 













‘Wandering Etas,” 


class as she emerges, dewy and bloom- 
ing, from the bath-house. 

There are eight or nine hundred pub- 
lic baths in the city of Tokio, where 
three hundred thousand persons bathe 
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daily at a charge of one sen three rin 
(about a cent) per head, and three rin 
(less than a farthing) for children. The 
poorest may therefore bathe, and always 
do; so that, lately, in the time of dear 
rice, when money was given to our poor, 
a tenth part was allotted to bathing-tick- 
ets. Besides the public bathing estab- 
lishments every good house also posses- 
ses itsown furo-do ; and the first question 
of your servant on awakening you is, “O 
yu ni irrashaimas ka?” “Do you con- 
descend into the honorable hot water?” 
Truly Japan does take her daily bath very 
hot! The people 
think nothing of 
110° Fahr.,though, 
it must be under- 
stood, they do not 
stay very long in 
this heated water. 
Most of all, they 
enjoy and largely 
patronize the in- 
numerable hot 
springs welling up 
all over this vol- 
canic land. Every- 
where these are 
‘aught with pipes 
and pressed into 
service for pleas- 
ure or hygienic 
use ; and as, for in- 
stance, those at Ko- 
satsu, are so high- 
ly esteemed for 
all fleshly ills that 
the proverb runs: 
“Here everything 
‘an be cured 
except love!” 
Walking from Ha- 
kone to Miyanos- 
hita on the moun- 
tains surrounding 
Fuji San, it was 
amusing to ob- 
serve, at the place 
called Ashi-no-yu, 
where sulphur | Sen, 
springs are caught “7 i 
and let into many *—— 
bath- houses, how 

all of us together 

—coolies, pedes- 

trians, chair -car- 





‘A Begging Priest.” 


riers, etc.—hastened to jump into the 
strong-smelling, but soft and refresh- 
ing, waters, and emerged with the look 
and feeling of men who had feasted 
satisfactorily, albeit with the odor of a 
box of bad lucifer matches. 

Nearly opposite the bath-house, be- 
hind the flower-shop full of lotuses and 
lilies, and between a tea-garden and a 
bamboo grove, you see the graveyard of 
our quarter. It is crowded with four- 
sided, upright headstones, some bearing 
the figure of Jizo Sama, with a glory 
round his head and a bell in his left 
hand. He is the 
genius of travel- 
lers, including 
those who make 
the great journey. 
The graves are 
near together, be- 
-ause, for the most 
part, only the ash- 
es of deceased per- 
sons have been 
here interred, and 
these naturally 
pack close. The 
inscriptions on the 
stones will not give 
the dead man’s or 
woman’s name, but 
only the Kaimid, 
or posthumous ti- 
tle conferred by 
the priests after 
demise. These are 
very often highly 
fanciful and poeti- 
eal. But it would 
bestrange to West- 
ern ideas to come 
to look on the 
tomb of one be- 
loved, and to find 
engraved, instead 
of the old, familiar 
appellation, that of 
“here lies,” ‘the 
purple-cloud - and- 
heavenly -music- 
believing woman.” 
A little cup is hol- 
lowed at the foot of 
the stone to hold 
water, if the spirit 
should wish to 
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drink, and on each side stands a bamboo- 
joint with sprigs of the Shikimi, the ever- 
green anise (i/licium religiosum). Round 
anew grave thin laths of wood, called 
Lotoba, are placed, bearing Chinese and 
Sanskrit legends; one being planted 
every seventh day, until there are eight 
standing round. The sacred verses on 
them, coupled with the name of the 
dead, are thought to help him into 
heaven. Those who can afford it put 
also a memorial tablet in their temple, 
and another on the Lutsu-dan, the fam- 
ily altar-shelf at home. When buried, 
and not burnt, the body is placed cross- 
legged in a coffin, with sandals on its 
feet, and a stick in the right hand, while 
in the left are laid six rin, wherewith to 
pay toll at the six cross-roads which you 
reach before coming to the other world. 
The distance thither is 3,600,000,000 
ri; nevertheless, the spirit comes back 
every year on the night of July 15th, 
which is the Japanese jour des morts. 
On that night fires are lighted before 
the doors of those who have lost their 
friends, and lanterns are suspended in 
the shoji to guide them home at this 
date. It is a pretty fancy that a butter- 
fly entering the house is a soul come 
back upon a brief visit. 

Sometimes, but most generally in the 
rural districts, you will see the Nagare 
Kanjo in or near a graveyard — the 
“Debt of the Running Water.” An ob- 
long cloth is attached by its four cor- 
ners to four rods stuck in the ground, so 
as to hold it near a little rivulet that 
runs from a bubbling spring on the 
hill-side. By the spring there will lie 





‘'The great and dreadful radish." 


a small dipper. Stay a little, however 
hurried, and pour one or two ladlefuls 
full of water into that suspended cloth 
“of your charity ;” for the Nagare Kan- 





jo marks a gentle Japanese mother’s 
soul in purgatory. Behind it rises a 
lath, notched several times near the top, 
and inscribed with a brief legend. Upon 
the four corners in the upright bamboo 
may be set bouquets of flowers. The 





'* Casting off your shoes."’ 


tall lath tablet is the same as that placed 
behind graves. On the cloth is written 
a name and a prayer. Waiting long 
enough, perchance but a few minutes, 
there will be seen a passer-by, who 
pauses, and offering a prayer with the 
aid of his rosary, reverently dips a 
ladleful of water, pours it upon the 
cloth, and waits patiently until it has 
strained through, before moving on. He 
has read the story of sorrow at the 
brink of joy, of the mother dying that 
her babe may live. He is touched, as 
you must be, by the appeal of the Nagare 
Kanjo, made in the name of mother-love 
and mother-woe; for the inscription 
implores every passer-by, for the love 
of Heaven, to shorten the penalties of a 
soul in pain. ‘The Japanese” (Buddh- 
ists) says the author of “The Mika- 
do’s Empire,” “believe that all calam- 
ity is the result of sin, either in this or 
a previous state of existence. The moth- 
er who dies in childbed suffers, by such 
a death, for some awful transgression, 
it may be, in a cycle of existence long 
since passed, for she must leave her 
new-born infant and sink into the dark- 
ness of Hades. There must she suffer 
and groan until the flowing invocation 
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ceases, by the wearing out of the syr- 
bolic cloth. When this is so utterly 
worn that the water no longer drains, 
but falls through at once, the freed 
spirit of the mother rises to a higher 
cycle of existence. Devout men as they 


pass by reverently pour a ladleful of 
especially those who 


water. Women, 
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middle. But the poor mother secures 
a richer tribute of sympathy from hum- 
ble people. 

From many a house as we pass, es- 
pecially at evening, is heard the tinkling 
or the thrum of the stronger- 
voiced koto. Every house seems to con- 
tain a samisen, the three-stringed guitar 


samisen, 


‘'The Ameya.” * 


have felt mother-pains, repeat the expi- 
atory act with deeper feeling. 

The cotton cloth, inscribed with the 
} »yer and the name of the deceased, to 
be efficacious, can be purchased only at 
temples. I have been told that rich 
people are able to secure one that, when 
stretched but a few days, will rupture. 
The poor man can only get the stoutest 
and most closely woven fabric. The 
limit of purgatorial penance is thus 
fixed by warp and woof, and warp and 
woof are gauged by money. The rich 
man’s napkin. is scraped thin in the 


“Very interesting things they do certainly perform, 
and in a most simple manner, using the candy like a 
glass-biower his lump of molten glass, and producing r 
results, if hardly as beautiful or durable, cert: unly a 
tistic and finished as regards workmanship.”—ARTIST’S 
Nore. 





of Japan, having a long, black neck, un- 
provided with frets, and a square sound- 
ing body covered by stretched cat-skin. 
Every Japanese woman appears to know 
how to play it, with more or less skill, 
and, indeed, to do this is part of every 
girl’s education ; and the most impor- 
tant part, indeed, of those who are to 
be geishas and such like. It must be 
a difficult instrument to learn, as there 
is no printed notation for the music, but 
all is taught by tradition and constant 
practice, until extraordinary skill is ar- 
rived at; but there is no harmony in 
this sort of Japanese music, and to the 


unaccustomed ear not much melody. 
Certain little chansonettes upon the 


samisen, With their light-wandering ac- 
companiments, live a little in the mem- 
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ory ; such an old-fashioned verse as this, 
for instance, sung by a glossy-haired 
musumé on a winter day over the fire- 
box : 
** Tuort Kaukush te 

Sodeé hiki-tomeéte 

D6 demo Kiyo wa 

Li tsutsu tatte 

Renji mado 

Shoji wo hoso-mé ni hike-aketé 

Are miya san se 

Kono yuki ni!” 


Which may be lightly interpreted : 


“* She hid his coat, 
She plucked his sleeve, 
To-day you cannot go! 
To-day, at least, you will not leave, 
The heart that loves you so! ”’ 
The mado she undid 
And back the shoji slid : 
And, clinging, cried, ‘* Dear Lord, perceive 
The whole white world is snow!” 


Nor is it otherwise than very gentle 


and pleasant, particularly cold nights, 





‘For it is Matsuri." 


to sit round the hibachi in a Japanese 
household, with the little brass or silver 
pipes all alight, and the cups of tea or 
saké kept filled; listen to song after 
song in the strange, dreamy, suggestive 


intermixture of the samisen’s sharp 
string, with the voices of the women, 
sometimes high-pitched, sometimes sink- 
ing to a musical sigh divided into end- 
less notes. Casting off your shoes at 
the spotless threshold of the little house, 
you enter, to sit on the soft, white ¢ata- 
mis, amid a gentle shower of musical 
salutations, “‘ Ohayo” and “ Y6 o ide na- 
saimashta,” and drinking the fragrant 
tea, and lighting the tiny Aiseru, listen 
to the songs of the “ Dragon King’s 
Daughter,” and dream you are Uro- 
shima, who discovered the Fortunate 
Islands, and stayed there happily for a 
thousand years. On the wall will hang 
some picture of the life or teachings of 
the Buddha, whose compassionate peace 
has passed into the spirit of the land. 
The clean and shapely brown feet of 
laughing musumés patter on the floor 
in willing service, like the coming and 
going of birds. We fry mochi upon the 
brazier, and sip, in bright sobriety, the 
pale yellow tea. A spray of scarlet 
winter-berries, and the last of the yel- 
low chrysanthemums, suspended in a 
bamboo joint, give points of lively color 
to the apartment, which is so commo- 
dious because it has no doors, and so 
neat and spotless because we do not 
make streets of our houses. When the 
samisen is not tinkling, the sound of 
light laughter makes sufficient music, 
for we are Kokoro yasui, “heart easy,” 
and life is never very serious in Japan. 
Listen a little to the gay, fragmentary 
love song O Zatsu San is murmuring to 
the strings, which she strikes with the 
ivory bachi: 
** Shote wa jodan 

Nakagora giri de 

Ima ja tagai no 

Jitsu to jitsu.” 


Doubtless something real in her own 
little existence renders her brown eyes 
so soft and expressive as she thus sings: 


‘¢ First ’twas all a jest, 
Then ’twas daily duty ; 
Now ‘tis at its best 
True faith, tender beauty— 
Both quite love possessed.” 


“ Matta utatte kudasai!” ‘One more 
little song, O Tatsw San, and replenish 


the honorable tea!” We could not 
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“The Amma,” 
“The blind shampooer, feels his way slowly through the crowd, piping three lugubrious notes on his reed flute.” 


imagine Japan without the samisen; 
yet, personally, I like better the lively 
little gekkin from China, with three 
pairs of sister- wires, something like 
the mandolin of southern Italy. The 
koto is a horizontal harp with thirteen 
strings, and capable of very powerful 
and beautiful effects. The biwa is a 
lute with four chords. 

At the kuruma-stand, where eight or 
ten of the little vehicles stand in a row, 
and the brown-legged, blue-clad human 
steeds are smoking tiny brass kiseru 
and chatting like jackdaws, a clamorous 


of invitation arises: “Danna! 
vikisha? Danna! irrashaimas no deska? 
O ide nasai?” “ Will you ride, Master? 
Will you make the honorable entrance, 
Master?” One cannot now so much 
conceive Japan existing without her 
jinrikisha ; and yet the invention now 
to be seen on every road and in every 
village of the country is not quite a 
quarter of a century old. No one posi- 
tively knows who introduced it ; but it 
struck such root that, in Tokio alone, 
there are at present between thirty and 
forty thousand of these two-wheeled 
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chairs; and they have spread to China 
and Malay, employing numbers of the 
working population, and adding an im- 
mense convenience to public life. Jin- 
riki-sha signifies “man-power vehicle,” 
and if you have two men to pull you the 
phrase for that is ni-nim-biki, the letters 
being a little altered by what Japanese 
grammar calls “ Nigori.”. The Tokio 
citizens call their little cab kuruma, 
which means “a wheel,” and the coolie 
who pulls it is termed kurumaya. To 
fit him out with dark blue cotton coat 
and drawers, vest of cotton, reed hat, 
covered with white calico, and painted 
paper lantern, as well as blue cloven 
socks for fine weather and string sandals 
for the mud, costs about three Ameri- 
can dollars. But he must, moreover, 
bring to the business lungs of leather 
and sinews of steel; nor does one ever 
cease to wonder at the daily endurance 
of these men. In hot and cold weather 
alike, streaming with perspiration or 
pelted with snow and sleet, they trundle 
you along apparently incapable of fa- 
tigue; always cheerful, always, in my 
experience, honest, and easily satisfied ; 
sufficiently rewarded for running a 
league with a sum equivalent to three 
of your dimes. The natives, who make 
bargains with them before starting, go 
immense distances for incredibly small 
fares, and constantly ride two together 
in the same conveyance. I have seen a 
kurumaya cheerfully wheeling along a 
father and mother, with three children, 
to say nothing of the flower-pots, bird- 
cages, and bunches of daikon—the great 
and dreadful radish of the country—car- 
ried in the family laps. When not en- 
gaged in running, they wrap round 
their shoulders the scarlet, blue, green, 
or striped blanket—ketto—destined for 
the knees of a customer, and look then 
rather like Red Indians. They are said 
to be a prodigal tribe, quickly spending 
in saké and small pleasures the money 
which they earn; but they need some 
solace for the prodigiously exhaustive 
work they perform, and, so far as I have 
seen, no more temperate class can exist. 
At the end of a long run, a cup of pale 
tea, a whiff at the little brass pipe, and, 
perhaps, a slice of bread dipped in trea- 
cle, start them off again, fresh and lively, 
for another stiff stretch. The men who 
Vou. IX.—4, 
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took us to Nikko from Utsunomiya 
ran the entire twenty-five miles in four 
hours with ease, though much of it was 
up-hill, and would have returned, had 
we desired it, on the same day. A jin- 
rikisha- man in good case and fairly 
paid is not at all afraid of forty or fifty 
miles day after day; nor is it true that 
their work makes them specially short- 
lived, so far as my inquiries have gone. 
I am persuaded that very advantageous 
use could be made of this kind of trans- 
port ina campaign. A kuruma can go 
wherever there is a path, and to draw 
munitions, provisions, stores, or to con- 
vey the sick and wounded, a corps of 
jinrickisha men would be invaluable to 
anarmy. I noticed at the Nagoya ma- 
neeuvres that such employment was actu- 
ally made of them, and very profitably. 
We will not take kuruma to-day, but 
will walk, instead, down the Kuboi-ché 
to Shimbashi, where the rice-boats and 
manure flats lie at the bridge, and to 
the long and fashionable Ginza. ‘Sore 
Kara O mi ashi deikimas!” ‘You pro- 
ceed, then, by the honorable legs!” says 
the kurumaya, smiling, and bows as 
courteously as if you had engaged him. 
How picturesque and special to Japan 
is the vista of this Tokio street, with the 
low, open houses on each side, all of the 
same sober, weather-tanned hue, of the 
same build, the same materials, the same 
frankly opened interior, the same little 
front shop, except where a fire-proof 
“‘oo-down,” more solidly constructed, 
breaks the uniformity with its heavy, 
ugly walls and windows of black lacquer. 
In a great conflagration these will be 
the only buildings left standing ; and 
after any extensive Kwaji you see them 
surviving, isolated and scorched, like 
rocks upon a burnt moorland. The 
sombre color of the houses, and their 
black and white heavy roofs and ridges, 
would give a too subdued and almost 
sombre look to a Japanese street, if it 
were not for the gay contents of the 
shops, and the bright. good-tempered 
busy throngs in the roadway. The fruit 
stores, the doll-shops, the fan-shops, 
the flower-shops, the cake-shops, the 
small emporiums where they sell bed- 
quilts, and Kimono, and hanging pict- 
ures (Kaki-mono), and shrines for Budd- 
ha, and tinselled hairpins, and gold and 
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silver twist for the hair, and umbrellas, 
amply fill the scene with color. Then 
the people are so perpetually interest- 
ing! Stand by the apothecary’s estab- 
lishment, which has for its sign a pair 
of large gilded eyes and a catalogue of 
charms against all devils, while this 
funeral procession passes; a square, 
white box, borne shoulder high, by four 
bearers, within which, with head resting 
upon his knees, and the gold ball above 
him to denote “ space ”—whither he has 
gone—the dead takes his last ride in 
Tokio. Youneed not be too melancholy 
about it; nobody greatly dreads or dis- 
likes dying in Japan, where religion has 
been defined as “a little fear and a 
great deal of fun.” The clog-maker, the 
girl grinding ice in the Kori-mizu shop, 
the hawker with fried eels, the little 
naked boys and girls at play ; the priest, 
the policemen in white, and the pretty, 
tripping musumé, look at the cortége a 
little, but with their laughter and chat 
only half suspended, as their fellow- 
citizen wends to take his turn at gazing 
into the Johari-no-Kagami—that mirror 
in the other world where, at a glance, 
you see all the good things and all the 
bad things which you ever did in this. 
The street, which had stood aside a little 
for the procession, fills anew with miso- 
ku, 7.e., “ coolies” or “leg-men,” toiling 
at wheeling timber, assisted heartily by 
old ladies in light blue trousers; stu- 
dents in flat caps and scarlet socks ; 
wandering efas, the Japanese pariahs ; 
perambulating shopkeepers, such as the 
moji-yaki, or “letter- burner,” who 
bakes sweet paste into characters, ani- 
mals, or baskets ; his fellow, the ame-ya, 
or jelly-man, who, from barley-glu- 
ten will blow you, by a reed, rats, rab- 
bits, or monkeys ; and the two priests, 
with long, embroidered lapels, one tell- 
ing such a good story that the other, 
exploding with laughter, is heard to say, 
Domo! Kimo tsubushita. “Really! 
you have burst my liver!” If it be the 
season of kites, everybody will be fly- 
ing them, in mid traffic, even the shop- 
keeper has despatched one aloft, worked 
by a string fastened to his hibachi, and 
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the barber’s family launches one from 
the upper window of the house, marked 
by the conventional pole of red, blue, and 
white. The chiffonier of Japan—the Ka- 
mi-Kudsuhiroi—is picking up rags and 
paper scraps with a forked bamboo ; the 
sparrow - catcher goes stealthily along 
carrying a tall bamboo rod armed with 
bird-lime fatal to many a chirping bird ; 
the gravely dressed doctor passes with 
a boy to carry his pestle-and-mortar 
box, and “the thousand-year life-pills ;” 
the fortune-teller spreads on a cloth his 
fifty little sticks and six black and red 
blocks of wood, which can tell you more 
than man should know ; the bean-cake- 
seller tinkles his bells and beats his 
gong to announce his sticky wares ; the 
amma, the blind shampooer, feels his 
way slowly through the crowd, piping 
three lugubrious notes o1: his reed-fiute, 
and ready to pound and knead anybody’s 
muscles into vigor for three-pence ; 
while in a quiet corner, under the tem- 
ple-wall, the street-artist, surrounded by 
admirers, constructs pictures and writes 
Chinese mottoes on the earth with hand- 
fuls of tinted sand. Into the temple- 
court—for itis Matsuri, and a great day 
—are pouring lines of people to say a 
brisk prayer at the shrine, and to buy 
some toys for the children at the innu- 
merable stalls round the court. Re- 
ligion and pleasure go hand in hand 
in Japan. Observe the old lady, with 
shaven eyebrows and blackened teeth, 
belonging to by-gone Japan ; her two 
daughters, who are of the newer style, 
and proudly carry European umbrellas, 
and even black silk gloves. They wash 
their hands from the temple well by 
means of a small wooden ladle; ap- - 
proach the altar, pull the thick cord 
which makes the gong sound, and, the 
attention of heaven having been en- 
gaged, they pray their silent prayers 
with bowed heads and clasped palms ; 
throw a sen into the offering-box, and 
clapping their hands to let Divinity 
know their affair is finished, they turn 
aside, merrily chatting, to sip tea at the 
“ Snow-white Stork” and purchase hair- 
pins and playthings for the Kodomo. 























A TRUCE. 
By Mary Tappan Wright. 


If Life had made a truce with Love, 
And hand in hand together 

Made earth as fair as heaven above, 

That day, my own, were mine alone, 
Of all Time’s stormy weather. 





If Life and Love fall out again, 

And frown at one another, 
Then Love shall laugh, for all his pain, 
Who stole a day from Life away 

That Life may ne'er recover. 


I. 


ing far into the dis- 
tance ; miles of sand- 
hills on the left, and on 
the right a sullen sea, 
from which one slow- 
rolling wave after an- 
other washed up moan- 
ing on the shore. Tall gray 
columns of rain were sweeping 
across the green turbid water in 
stately procession, smooth and un- 
deviating until they reached the 
land, when the wind drove them 

» aslant in long, searching streaks 
° across the country, and sea, shore, 
and hills became blurred and _ indis- 
tinguishable. A discouraged horse 
ploughed laboriously through the heavy 
sand on the beach, dragging a low, 
old-fashioned chaise, in which two per- 
sons, wrapped to the eyes in water- 
proofs, sat far back in the shadow. A 
large, fair-haired man was driving with 
surly ill-will, as if he and the horse were 
sworn foes, the lines about his mouth 
hardening as the road grew heavier 
and the rain beat more persistently 
in his face. His companion glanced at 
him from time to time, smiling pro- 
vokingly, but turned her eyes away 
again without speaking. At last, with a 
final struggle against the wind that took 
the top of the chaise as if it had been 
a sail, the horse backed and then came 
to a standstill. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to get at the whip, the driver 
frowned and set his jaw unpleasantly, 
waiting in grim rage for the gust to pass. 
“This horse knew that it was going 
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to rain,” said the girl, her eyes shining 
in the corner where she had drawn 
back as far as she could; ‘ he knew it 
all the time, and yet he insisted upon 
coming this way. I wonder at your 
angelic patience, Ned; of course the 
rain is doing it intentionally, and the 
wind Ee 

*T don’t know what you mean,” he 
answered, jerking the reins savagely, 
while the poor horse, gathering himself 
together, dragged slowly ahead. 

“The wind is insolent. Its attitude 
is personal. It amazes me to see how 
you keep your temper.” 

“You are entirely mistaken. I have 
not lost my temper in the least !” 

“Have I not but just congratulated 
you upon your self-control?” she said, 
and leaning forward pulled the apron 
down to the level of her eyes. The 
gray hills on her left showed mistily 
through the rain, their tops delicately 
green with the early growth of grass, 
and all their slopes bare from the per- 
petual sliding of the light sand. 

** What dreariness!” she murmured. 

“Dreariness!” echoed he. “If you 
mean those hills, they are intolerable ! 
I told Cornwall the last time we were 
down that I never meant to set my foot 
on them again. And mind, you keep 
out of them. They are the wildest, 
loneliest, eeriest things in the whole 
created universe ! ” 

“You are making them attractive, 
you and Mr. Cornwall ; he told me last 
winter that if they once took hold of 
the imagination they would never let 
go. I had meant to take Ann and spend 
my days in them.” 

“You will do no such thing. 
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just like Cornwall to put you up to 
something he knew I should disapprove. 
Still, I needn’t trouble myself; between 
Ann’s cowardice and your own lazi- 
ness you will never go. The walking 
in there is atrocious ; it is next door to a 
quicksand, pulling your feet down at 
every step—drag, drag, drag. I had to 
go ploughing through it until I was com- 
pletely worn out, and ready to swear.” 

“The novelty of the latter sensation 
should have redeemed it,” she said, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“T tell you,” he exclaimed, with a 
strong sense of personal irritation, 
“there is something about it that brings 
out all the brute inone. You grow mad 
in it ; you are willing to burst your heart 
to overcome it, and it hinders and ham- 
pers and weighs on you asif every grain 
of it had a thousand wills against you.” 

“Do stop, Ned,” she said, laughing. 
“ You are making it impossible for me 
to keep away fromthem. The thought 
of little things like that having a thou- 
sand wiils of their own is more than I 
can be expected to withstand ; it creates 
a bond of sympathy, you know, a 3 

“It is just like you!” he broke out, 
angrily. ‘No wonder you feel in sym- 
pathy with it. It slips through the fin- 
gers shining and glittering all the while, 
just as you have laughed yourself out of 
every obligation ever laid upon you, and 
if you try to make your way against it, 
drag, drag—it pushes in your pathway 
in myriads of fine opposing particles 
until their weight becomes intolerable, 
—intolerable !” 

“You are talking nonsense,” she said, 
coldly. ‘What have I ever done but 
follow meekly the course marked out for 
me before I was born? Iam doing it 
now; I shall continue it all summer, 
and complete the great work in the au- 
tumn. Where have you, or the rest of 
the family, ever had from me any oppo- 
sition, any opinion even, not in accord- 
ance with your wishes?” 

“Still you oppose! You have nev- 
er”—he turned and addressed her em- 
phatically—“ you have never done any- 
thing but oppose.” 

“ You mistake the word ; it is conform 
you mean. I have never done anything 
but conform.” 

“Conform! Yes, and you can con- 





form to the day of your death, but this 
does not alter the fact that essentially 
you slip through our fingers. We have 
moulded you into the shape we wished. 
I hold you in my hand, but let me once 
loosen my clasp, and you glide softly 
back to your own ways and think your 
own thoughts.” 

* And whose thoughts should I think?” 
she asked, defiantly. 

“The old men saw it; but they cared 
only for the letter. If you followed the 
path they marked out, with your feet, 
you were as free as air, in spirit, to rove 
where you pleased. ButI care. I care, I 
tell you! Itmaddens me. It is as if in 
this slow dragging through the shifting 
sand-hills I saw my future ; and——” 

“Good heavens!” shesaid, with amused 
consternation. “How long have you been 
getting this up? And what is it for? 
Are you going on the stage, or is it pri- 
vate theatricals ?” 

“Tt is none of them. It is that you 
are going to be my wife in three months, 
and you could see me marry any other 
woman under the sun with perfect com- 

osure.” 

“T could,” she said, “with something 
more than perfect composure. But as 
I can also be married to you myself 
with perfect composure, I do not see 
what you have to cavil at.” 

* You do not see—” he began. 

“T donot! It indicates a great deal 
of affection that I am willing to marry 
you at all.” 

“T suppose it does; and your eager- 
ness to break off the whole thing—what 
does that indicate ? ” 

“That also indicates affection of the 
same kind. To break off is as much for 
your happiness as for mine. I acknowl- 
edge that it is a snarl, and Uncle Ed- 
ward and papa took care that it should 
be hard to untangle. Still, if it were 
not for your sheer obstinacy we could 
do it. Your feelings are no more en- 
gaged in it than mine. Look at last 
winter |” 

“Well, look at it! What difference 
did it make to you ?” 

“ Of course, it made no difference to 
me. But you need not go off into tragic 
tirades about caring for what I do—or, 
rather, do not do; for the matter is 
mainly negative—when you yourself so 
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openly and publicly show how impossi- 
ble it is that there should be any truth 
in such caring. No—no! Listen to 
me ”—she raised her voice to silence 
his protest—‘‘I am not criticising. You 
may go on flirting with Mrs. Sturgis 
every winter of our lives. I only wish 
it were Nellie Graham, and then you 
could marry her, and put an end to the 
whole difficulty. Still, no matter who 
it is, I have no intention of interfering. 
I shall not even see you! And, while 
we are on the subject, I should like to 
say that it is not quite fair for the lib- 
erty to be all on one side. If I did the 
things that you do, it might be differ- 
ent; but you must leave me my friends, 
Ned. In some cases they are your 
friends, and in some they are not. But 
however that may be, this is the last 
time that I shall submit to your interfer- 
ence.” 

“And in what possible manner have 
I interfered?” he broke in impatient- 
ly. She looked at him a moment, and 
smiled with charming impertinence. 

“In what possible manner haven’t you?” 
she asked. 

Ned turned the horse from the sea, 
and drove over a sandy slope in the 
shore, along the road, which now led 
inland through a dip in the low hills, 
and for a time they remained in silence. 

“There is the house,” he said, point- 
ing across a small fresh-water pond, on 
the further side of which a red farm- 
house, with the usual trail of New Eng- 
land barns, might be seen through the 
rain. A tall, bony woman stood in the 
door-way waiting for them, and as they 
approached she waved her hand. 

“Well, of all things!” she shouted. 
‘Whatever possessed you to come 
around by the beach? Your trunks 
came up an hour ago, Mr. Forman.” 

“Is Long ready to drive back with 
me?” he asked, as he lifted the young 
girl to the steps. The woman made no 
reply. 

* Look here,” she said, roughly, fixing 
her eyes on the little figure before her, 
“T didn’t contract to take care of no 
children.” 

Forman laughed. 

* Don’t be frightened,” he said ; “her 
nurse will be down by the next train. 
We must have another horse to drive 


back with. I suppose your husband is 
in the barn.” He jumped into the chaise 
again and drove off, while Mrs. Long fol- 
lowed her guest into the narrow entry, 
and stood gazing at her with open curi- 
osity. 

“T declare,” she said, as the girl 
dropped her wraps on the floor, “you 
ain't much bigger than a well-grown 
child of twelve. How you ever came to 
be a Forman I don’t see! Why, your 
cousin Ned ’d make ten of you. They al- 
ways were a big lot, men and women, 
too. It beats me how you ever——” 

“ Will you take these wet shawls to the 
kitchen ?” said the girl, quietly. “My 
maid does not come until evening.” 

Mrs. Long drew in her breath. 

* Look here,” she said again—her in- 
variable preliminary to a protest—“ he 
didn’t say nothing aboutamaid. Ican’t 
have a lazy city huzzy bothering round 
here; and what’s more, I won’t! You 
just tell him he’s got to send her back, or 
else youcan goover tothe Point. There’s 
plenty of boardin’-houses there as can 
put up with any amount of nonsense.” 

The girl seemed not to hear. She 
walked slowly into the little, tightly 
closed sitting-room on the right of the 
narrow hall, and sat down in the dark. 
Mrs. Long waited a moment and then 
retired, presumably to deliver her own 
message, for Forman soon entered, look- 
ing angry and annoyed. 

“Nina, can’t you do without Ann?” 
he said, going to the window and throw- 
ing open the shutters. “Mrs. Long says 
she has no room for her.” 

“T could do without Ann, if there were 
any necessity for it. But as there are 
pleasanter and more obliging land-la- 
dies to be found elsewhere, why remain 
here?” 

“She doesn’t mean to be disagree- 
able,” said Ned ; ‘and besides, from an 
old family servant like that you might 
stand a few peculiarities, especially 
when they go hand in hand with such 
honesty and strength of character.” 

«She was with you for just four years 
at Steadham, when mamma and I were 
in France,” said Nina. 

“Oh, well, Cornwall and I have been 
down here for the shooting and fishing 
every summer since she married Long.” 

“Still, I can’t see why I should stay. 
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In my case her ‘strength of character’ 
is not compensated for either by shoot- 
ing, fishing, or family ties.” 

“If you go over to the Point it will 
be all in the papers.” 

“‘T have been in the papers fora year 
now, and I cannot make myself uncom- 
fortable for a thing that I am powerless 
to prevent. It will possibly be in the 
papers that I am down here.” 

“No, it won't. I have taken special 
precautions. They think you have gone 
to Canada.” 

“Ah!” There was something in her 
intonation that put him on the defensive. 

“Even here you know how all our 
acquaintances would flock around you. 
You would have no rest, no quiet.” 

“ Oh, I forgot ; it is quiet I need?” 

He rose angrily and began to pace 
the floor. ‘Iam sure I should never 
have brought you here if I had known it 
to be against your will. I thought you 
were delighted with the project. But if 
you must have distraction and dissipa- 
tion, why not go to Newport at once ?” 

The girl smiled. 

“Yes,” she said ; “why not?” 

“How likea woman! We have set- 
tled that question at least a dozen times.” 

“There are people at Newport that 
interest me,” she continued, calmly. 

Forman came and sat down in front 
of her. 

“You know that Newport is not the 
place for you—your health, your mourn- 
ing, our approaching marriage , 

She leaned back in her chair and shut 
her eyes. “My dear Ned,” she said, 
wearily, “do not go over it; I know it 
all by heart, and there is not a word of 
sense init. But Iam convinced, con- 
vineced ”—she repeated more hastily, as 
he made an effort to interrupt—“ quite 
as convinced as I should be by a state- 
ment of facts.” 

“What do you mean by a statement 
of facts ?” 

“Oh, something clear and to the 
point, something, perhaps, a little truth- 
ful. Still, they have their drawbacks— 
statements of facts have. They can be 
answered ; these nice roundabout po- 
litical reasons never can.” 

“Will you be kind enough to make 
me a statement of the facts in ques- 
tion ?” 





“You might put it several ways,” she 
answered, deliberately. ‘My friend, 
the architect,’ you might say, ‘whom you 
occasionally find interesting, being de- 
tained in Newport this summer, I natu- 
rally prefer that you should stay here ;’ 
or, ‘Although you have a comfortable 
cottage at this same Newport, I should 
like it better if you would consent to 
remain in a musty little red farm-house, 
because it is the last spot in which one 
would expect to find you, especially as I 
have taken pains to inform people that 
you are elsewhere.’ ” 

* And what is to prevent your inform- 
ing Cornwall of your whereabouts at 
any time you choose?” he asked, coldly. 

“‘ Nothing is to prevent,” she said, with 
indifference ; “nothing at all, except— 
everything! You have interfered, as 
usual ; but in doing so you have under- 
scored a passage that hitherto had but 
trifling significance. There, I will lend 
you that little aphorism for your sum- 
mer meditation. You can think of it 
when the fish refuse to bite. Now, then, 
youmay go, my dear. Tell Ann Ido not 
want her; and do not miss your train.” 

She offered him her cheek; he bent 
forward and kissed it. 

“ Good-by,” he said, rising. ‘ Here- 
after I shall always be with you. It is 
our last parting!” He stooped to kiss 
her again ; but she drew back, frowning. 

* Once is enough,” she said. “ Please 
summon your ‘family’ dragon, as you 
go out.” 

Ned gave her a look in which affection 
and antagonism struggled curiously for 
the mastery, and without another word 
left the room, shutting the door behind 
him with a bang; then he opened it 
again, and muttering something about 
the “wind” and “an accident,” closed 
it more softly. 

Nina smiled, but not pleasantly. She 
was standing at the window, watching 
the rain that drifted in sheets across 
the square of tiny panes. The roll of 
departing wheels came to her ears along 
with the musical tattoo of drops on the 
glass as the gale changed its course. 
“Thank heaven!” she breathed, with a 
sigh of relief, and then, with quick re- 
pentance, added, ‘ Poor Ned!” 

“Tf you want to see your room,” said 
Mrs. Long, bustling in, “Tl show it to 
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you now; an’ my niece, Ducie, can help 
you unpack your trunks. You're small 
of your age,” she concluded, eying her 
critically ; “but it strikes me you're a 
kind o’ helpless even for your size! ” 

She led the way to a large room in the 
gable end of the house, throwing open 
the door at the head of the stairs with 
manifest pride. 

“ How pretty !” exclaimed Nina, look- 
ing about her approvingly. “ And does 
all this handsome old furniture come 
from your people?” 

“No; I wish it did; but it’s been 
scared up from all over the country by 
Mr. Cornwall. A pretty row he’d make 
if he knew I was lettin’ anybody use it.” 

“ He ought to be grateful to you for 
your care of it,” said Nina, carelessly. 
* What a lovely old fireplace ! ” 

“ He had that picked out himself; it 
hadn’t been open for twenty years, an’, 
Miss Forman ”—Mrs. Long moved about 
uneasily—“ if you'll please not meddle 
with any of his pipes and things over 
the mantel I'll be thankful, for he’s that 
fussy about havin’ them touched.” 

Nina looked up at a rack of pipes and 
old guns, unlikely objects of curiosity, 
and laughed. “ Do you expect him down 
this summer ?” she asked. 

“No. He’s got to stay in Newport. 
He’s buildin’ some houses down there, 
they tell me, that ‘ll bring him in a heap 
of money ; but it ’d take more ’n that to 
seem anything to you Formans. And 
the papers say the old gentleman left you 
the whole pile?” She waited a decent 
interval for an answer, but none being 
forthcoming, gave a resentful sniff and 
departed. 

Nina was warming her hands at the 
fire. She was a little creature, almost 
swallowed up in the great white easy- 
chair, with its high back and its sides 
curving like the lobes of two gigantic 
ears ; there wasa grandfatherly air about 
it that made her look very young and 
very small; it seemed even precocious 
of her to be twenty years old. For a 
while she sat watching the blue blaze of 
burning drift-wood in frowning revery ; 
then, the ornamental arrangement over 
the mantel catching her eye again, she 
smiled and looked about her. 

“Cornwall's!” she murmured. “I 
thought I was to have Ned’s. The dra- 
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gon’s conscience is uneasy about it; I 
know they both pay her to keep their 
rooms vacant. What natural instinct 
makes me detest that woman ?” 

She rose and walked slowly about, 
looking at the various pieces of quaint 
furniture, and as she moved from spot 
to spot her face fell; she was going 
through that mixed process of mental 
pictures and silent verbal explanation 
that we call thinking. 

“T remember it was down here that 
he planned our Newport house,” she said 
to herself as she passed her hand almost 
caressingly over the great drawing-table 
near the window. “This is where he 
sat. No; I shouldn’t call him hand- 
some, but—yes, distinguished certainly ; 
he looks like some kings. What a hor- 
rible sign!” She laughed outright. “I 
suppose poor Nellie Graham thinks Ned 
looks like a king, too—Henry the Eighth, 
very likely! He wrote his letters at 
this.” She went up and seated herself in 
front ofan old secretary in the corner, and 
leaning her elbows upon the open flap 
rested her chin in her hands and gazed 
into the empty pigeon-holes. ‘I wonder 
if he means to go there? I should miss 
him ; he knew so well where to stop ; it 
never gave me any anxiety. It was be- 
cause he did not care, of course ; a man 
of that age wouldn't; fortunately we 
neither of us care.” A big tear drop- 
ped down on the polished red wood and 
lay staring up at her, as if inquiring 
into the causes of its existence. ‘“ And 
why not?” she said toit. “I should cry 
if Ned were going away, and certainly 
nobody can accuse me of being in love 
with Ned. At any rate, as a tribute to 
friendship, one tear is not very much.” 

She took out a little, black-bordered 
handkerchief and was about carefully to 
wipe it away, when she caught sight of 
something at the back of one of the 
pigeon-holes; she thrust her hand in 
and drew forth a soft gray felt hat, old 
and faded nearly white by sun and wet. 
“Tt matches my gown,” she said, looking 
at it doubtfully; “I will leave him the 
tribute instead.” She put the handker- 


chief back into her pocket and left the 
tear shining there on the open desk ; 
going to the mirror she placed the hat 
on her head, scanned herself critically, 
frowned, laughed, and turned to the 
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window without removing it. Nothing 
was visible but a row of blowing pop- 
lars, quivering in a green haze behind 
the gray-white drifts of rain. She stood 
for a long time looking at them, smiling, 
preoccupied, busy with many thoughts. 

The next morning the wind blew 
strongly from the northeast under a 
clear sky. Early in the day Mrs. Long 
rushed up the stairs and stood with 
scandalized eyes at the upper window. 

* Ducie, come here,” she commanded 
sternly, pointing in wordless indigna- 
tion at a little figure that was rapidly 
walking up the road toward the beach. 

“Tf she hasn’t gone and dressed her- 
self in light gray!” gasped Ducie ; “ and 
as sure as I’m alive that’s Mr. Cornwall’s 
hat.” 

“Tt is,” exclaimed Mrs. Long, trag- 
ically; ‘and if she calls that mourn- 
ing, she’s mistaken. Well, I wash my 
hands. You could have knocked me 
down with a feather when she came out 
on the porch with that old thing cocked 
on the back of her head, and all those 
little love-locks blowing about her face.” 

“She’s more than pretty,” remarked 
Ducie, in a tone of assent. 

“Well! and who wouldn’t be?” snarled 
Mrs. Long. “Hasn’t she just had the 
biggest fortune in the State left her, 
and isn’t she goin’ to marry that splen- 
did-lookin’ cousin of hers? Who wouldn’t 
be pretty? Id be pretty myself!” 

Ducie looked doubtful, but with un- 
usual wisdom refrained from fully ex- 
pressing her views. “J don’t think her 
cousin good-lookin’,” she said. 

“Well, he is!” said Mrs. Long, with 
decision. ‘“ Mighty different from Corn- 
wall.” 

“Why, Aunt Ellen, I thought you 
liked Mr. Cornwall?” 

“Well, I don’t,” responded her aunt, 
who could not forgive Cornwall her 
qualms of conscience on account of his 
room ; and, in answer to Ducie’s ques- 
tioning look, added, “You needn’t ask 
me why, for I don’t give no reasons.” 

Reasons had become a matter of in- 
difference to Ducie; she was watching 
with breathless interest the young lady 
who wore Mr. Cornwall’s hat and de- 
fied her Aunt Ellen! 

“Come away,” 


said Mrs. 


Long. 
“Youll get no good starin’ at folks 
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high enough above you to do as they 
please.” 

“She's sitting on the wreck,” said 
Ducie. 

“ Well, she won't sit there long,” 
snapped her aunt; “the tide turned 
an hour ago.” 

““She’s more than pretty,” sighed 
Ducie again, and returned to her house- 
hold duties. 

And Ducie was right: she was more 
than pretty. Hers was a charm, with all 
deference to Mrs. Long, in no way due 
to good fortune nor to happy love-—a 
charm that owed nothing to the tendrils 
of soft, brown hair that curled wilfully 
on her neck and forehead as if defying 
the wind to untwist them, and that 
lurked somewhere else than in the pa- 
thetic, dark-lashed, blue-gray eyes, and 
sweet, mocking mouth. It was a charm 
transcending beauty, which caught the 
eye of every fisherman that strolled the 
beach, as invariably as it turned every 
head that passed her on the crowded 
city pavement—a charm perverse, rare, 
disturbing, even to such as hard-head- 
ed old Long, who remarked, ‘ ”I'wan’t 
nateral to be as good-lookin’ as that an’ 
no bigger’n a fairy. It gave him the 
shivers.” 

The wind was blowing full in her 
face, fresh, buoyant, jubilant; she drew 
it in in great breaths, and pushed back 
the little gray hat that she might feel 
its coolness on her forehead. On a dis- 
tant point the white light-house stood 
out in clear relief against the deep sat- 
isfying blue of the sea, and not far 
from the shore the little breakers rolled 
in, one upon another, like a tumbling 
flock of snowy sheep. The rising water 
soon drove her from the wreck, and she 
crossed the beach toward the steep and 
glittering hills that had been dimly seen 
through the rain on the previous day. 
For nearly a mile stretched a wide and 
almost level reach of sand, beaten to 
a hard floor by the recent heavy rains, 
and hollowed into thousands of wave- 
like depressions by the retreating tides ; 
this she followed until she found herself 
confronted by aledge of granite stretched 
like a barrier across the beach and extend- 
ing quite out into the sea. A narrow cat- 
tle-path wound beside it up among the 
leafless bay-bushes and sparse grasses, 
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the roots of which were still blackened 
by recent burning, while the tops, green 
and shining, sharp as tiny swords, lash- 
ing about their flexible stalks, cut clearly 
defined circles on the light, gritty sur- 
face of the sand. It was the mystery of 
these circles that led her upward, until, 
finding herself very near the top, she 
clambered upon the nearest bowlder in 
order to gain a wider outlook toward 
the sea. The beach that she had just 
left shone wet far up the coast; at the 
foot of the elevation that she had been 
climbing, between herself and the sand- 
hills of Long Beach, in a wide basin, 
stretched a dreary waste of bushes and 
rank grass growing on little hillocks 
that rose in darker spots above the vivid 
green of the marsh around them, and 
all about her, heaped and gleaming, were 
the shifting dunes of the Eastern Shore. 
The bay-bushes were not in leaf, but, as 
she trod through them, they sent up 
everywhere an aromatic fragrance, and 
just at her feet, blue and thick, lay a 
patch of innocents, like a fallen frag- 
ment of the sky itself. “Ah! darlings,” 


she murmured, and knelt to kiss them, 


and then threw back her head, startled, 
motionless. From somewhere near, yet 
faint and hushed, came a sound as of 
men’s voices, deep, low, foreboding. The 
wind died away; she rose to her feet 
and listened again, but it was gone. 

She recalled Ned’s warning, but the 
strange solitude about her drew her on- 
ward with an attraction that overpow- 
ered fear. Fyrther she went until a 
sudden dip in the path arrested her 
course. She stood upon the edge of a 
desert gully ; bedded deep in the pale 
sandy incline lay a river of tawny bowl- 
ders that broadened like a great road 
leading upward to nothing but a wide 
tract of sky between two dazzling hills ; 
the light sand, blown by the wind from 
their bare clear edges streamed straight 
into the blue, as thin as vapor, or driven 
by some vagrant gust curled in silent 
whirls along the even surfaces at their 
feet ; nothing visible anywhere but 
sandy desolation! Gathering her gray 
wrap more closely about her, she de- 
scended the bank and sat down to rest 
in the blue shadow it cast before her. 
The breeze came in cool and strong, and, 
from above, the deep hollow murmur 
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sounded again, rising, falling, warning, 
threatening, dying wholly away. She 
listened fearfully, and as she found it 
and lost it, and found it again, she shud- 
dered with the apprehension born of 
solitude and of loneliness, shuddered 
even while she fully knew that it was 
only the wind soughing in the grasses 
and moaning through the bare, brown 
thickets of the bay. 

Reluctantly she bent her steps home- 
ward; she had heard the song of the 
sand-hills whose sorcery is irresistible. 
Day after day she returned to them, and 
the old fishermen wandering down the 
beach, or perhaps taking a short cut 
through the hills, would come across 
her, lying back against some bank or 
bowlder, her gray dress so blending 
with the colors about her that sheseemed 
almost buried in the sand itself. “She 
looks like an apple-blossom, layin’ back 
there with nothin’ showin’ but her 
pretty face an’ her good-for-nothin’ lit- 
tle hand,” said one of them; but his 
companion shook his head: “She's be- 
witched!” he growled. 

She thought of many things on these 
idle days ; of the two old men—her uncle 
and her father—who had so long planned 
to unite their wealth in her marriage 
with her cousin ; of Ned’s quarrel with 
his father, and the old man’s hasty 
will, which intended at first solely as 
a rhetorical flourish had become such 
ugly earnest when death intervened to 
make it final; of her own father’s ill- 
ness and death, and of her dismay on 
finding that, frightened at his nephew’s 
reckless dissipation and passion for spec- 
ulation, he had so skilfully tied up the 
whole enormous estate that Ned was 
powerless to touch it. Not that this 
annoyed Ned—Ned who was overbur- 
dened with debts that he had no wish 
to pay. 

“Tf I had any illusions as to Ned,” 
she thought, “it would really be more 
supportable.” 

But, alas! she had no illusions about 
any of them; they were all alike, and 
the younger man was no worse than the 
other two. Heruncle—she smiled when 
she thought of him, with a mingling of 
disgust and ridicule. Her father—ah ! 
that hurt. It was small wonder that 
she had no illusions ; for of this, with 
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a certain bitter youthful vanity, she was 
fully convinced. 

But all through June, as she watched 
the hills, and read and thought; all 
through the hot July, lying in the dry 
sand, doing nothing ; all through Au- 
gust, as the sun journeyed south, and 
the blue of the sea turned pale in the 
heat, while the wild flowers died and 
the grasses grew brown, the girl dreamed 
and dreamed and dreamed fantasies 
that only twenty years can weave, fig- 
ments that rule, myths that master ; air- 
built castles crowned the rocks, knowl- 
edge was conquered, experience blind, 
and the shallow footprints of youthful 
disappointment wholly obliterated in 
the thronging crowd of youthful hopes 
—and all the sand-hills were peopled 
with illusions ! 

But a day came when she sat by the 
wreck, reading a letter from Forman ; 
he was coming for her in the evening, 
she was to marry him in a week. No 
other course had suggested itself ; but 
in spite of that she knew that she had 
hoped. Hoped for what? She would 
not answer, but as she looked about 


her on the heights and saw how fair 
had been her building, she was loath to 


leave. “If I could have one more day,” 
she murmured, “one cloudless day! 
But ” she looked at the misty hori- 
zon and shook her head. 

It was warm ; the sea rolled in, gray 
and spiritless. Down by the water a 
man was waiting for a boat that Long 
was bringing on rollers across the wet 
beach ; she had been watching him idly 
for some time. “He must be going 
to the Point,” she thought, listlessly. 
“He looks a little like !” She 
stopped and sat upright; he had taken 
off his hat and had turned from the wa- 
ter. 

Her day had come! The day that 
she had dreamed of, longed for, waited 
for, the one day she asked of life! And 
when she saw it at hand she was not 
ready for it. Could she take it? Back 
and forth the struggle swayed in her 
heart. “Shall I stop him? No; let 
him go. Why should I let him go? I 
am nothing to him, nor he to me. Let 
him go. It is my last day, my only day ; 
I may never see him again. Let him 
go.” 
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For an answer she rose and called 
clearly: ‘“‘ Mr. Cornwall!” and the voice 
was silenced—the prudent voice, that 
can never reason in emergency nor 
counsel in struggle ; the voice that only 
cries, Cling, cling, cling, to what in quiet 
and peace I taught you; the weaker 
voice, for self is single in its strong de- 
sires, while sacrifice is doubtful and full 
of regrets ; the timid voice, made cow- 
ardly through knowledge, and puzzled 
because the struggle between denial 
and indulgence is not always a struggle 
between right and wrong. How bitter- 
ly it fails us! 

The man upon the shore turned as if 
doubting his hearing, and came toward 
her with a cold formality that almost 
seemed reluctance. Did he know that 
she was there? Had he intended to 
depart without seeing her? Resentful 
and defiant she looked up at him, offer- 
ing her hand; he reached out his own 
to take it ; she saw that it trembled and 
—forgave him. 

“How did you happen to be here?” 
he asked. ‘Ned told me the other day 
that you were in Canada. When did 
you come down?” 

“T have been at John Long’s all sum- 
mer,” she answered. ‘Have you seen 
Ned lately ?” 

Cornwall’s face flushed a dark, angry 
crimson; Forman had deceived him. 
It was not well to cross Cornwall. 

“T met him in Newport last week. 
Now that I think of it, I see that I mis- 
understood him; he said that he had 
not seen you since he left Canada two 
weeks ago.” 

“ How unfortunately misleading Ned’s 
statements sometimes are. From this 
letter, written yesterday, I fancied he 
had but just come down from Canada 
himself, only a few hours before.” 

They looked at each other and smiled. 
It would have been more crafty of Ned 
to have told the truth. 

The old fisherman put his hands to 
his mouth and gave along halloo. Nina 
rose to her feet. 

“My boat is ready,” said Cornwall. 
“T must go.” He took her hand and 
stood looking down at her face. “ It is 
really good-by.” 

The wash of the sullen sea came to 
their ears ; one or two gulls swept over 
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them, and a long feeler of mist stole 
toward them from the sand-hills. Their 
world was in a swaying balance; un- 
consciously they were silent, waiting. 
What should decide? Cornwall’s eyes 
passed from her face to her hair, curl- 
ing in soft rings against the light, up- 
turned brim of her hat. What charm- 
ing, appropriate head-gear she always 
contrived to——! His eyes widened 
with a shock of recognition. Nina put 
up her hand vaguely, and then with con- 
fused recollection looked at him depre- 
catingly, deserted by all her worldly self- 
possession. But a change had come 
over Cornwall; the last shred of his re- 
luctance and formality disappeared ; his 
eyes were brilliant with something more 
than laughter. 

“ Must I go?” he asked, softly. 

“Ned will be down this evening,” she 
answered. “It is my last day. We 
leave to-morrow.” 

“ And the first of September ?” 

“Yes; we sail the first of Septem- 
ber.” 

“ May I stay ?” 

For an answer she gave him her hand. 
“Tt is my last day,” she repeated, and 
all Ned’s manceuvres and her own doubts 
kicked the balance, outweighed by one 
old hat ! 

He turned away to make some ar- 
rangements with Long, and as Nina 
waited, the voice of denial, with the per- 
sistence that is its only strength, began 
again within her. 

“ Renounce! Turn back before it is 
toolate! Toolate for what? It is only 
a passing fancy. And as for him, he 
does not care! Buthedoescare! Bah, 
it is only a game; we have played it for 
months and what harm has come of it? 
Quick, before he returns! Ah! toolate! 
too late!” 

Cornwall was returning ; in every line 
of the figure on the beach he recognized 
a struggle, that sharpened the contest 
within his own heart. Had she but 
known it! And yet the insight might 
have been of little avail ; still, still how 
often the knowledge of anvther’s thought 
would save us ! 

“T must give you a walk to the 
rocks,” he called. ‘“ Long says there is 
no good landing for you here.” 

She turned and went slowly down 
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the sand. “How did he know that I 
would go,” she said to herself, but Corn- 
wall had won. 

“She shall have time to recall her de- 
cision,” was his thought as he rowed 
across the little bay. ‘‘ But if she con- 
sents, I stay. She does not know what 
it means to me.” “Jt will cost you 
dear,” said the inner voice. He stopped 
and frowned, and then giving his heal 
an impatient shake, fell to his oars and 
the boat shot forward. ‘Cost, of course 
it will cost! But I mean to have it. 
There have not been many days given 
me in my life ; this one I shall take.” 

He knew the shore well and rowed 
out at some distance to avoid the shal- 
low water. Nina was standing on the 
rocks as he came in. She never could 
explain why the sight of Cornwall do- 
ing anything gave her such pleasure. 
When Ned rowed—and he rowed far 
better than Cornwall—he did it with a 
thorough recollection of what he called 
‘form ;” there was a certain athletic 
pedantry in Ned’s performances that 
made them always unpleasing. Corn- 
wall rowed with entire self-forgetful- 
ness, to attain his object ; he was direct. 
Something in his presence gave her 
courage. 

‘“Where are we going?” she said, as 
she stepped down into the stern of the 
boat. 

“We are going to row a while,” he 
answered fluently, with no sign that he 
was inventing his programme on the 
spur of the moment ; “ then we shall go 
to the village on the Point yonder and 
buy our luncheon ; after we have come 
back, cooked it, eaten it, and thrown 
away the dishes we shall spend the re- 
mainder of the afternoon inspecting one 
of my most successful creations.” 

** What is it ?” she asked, puzzled, and 
yet not wholly credulous. 

“Tt is Moorish—the architecture is— 
in fact a little like the Alhambra.” 

She laughed. 

“And it is builded on the sands!” he 
went on, gravely. ‘What is wrong?” 
She had stretched out her hand, palm 
upward, and was looking at the sky. 

“Tt is raining.” 

Cornwall, who had laid aside his coat 
to row, reached behind him and handed 
it to her. Without a word she put it 
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on, buttoned it, wrinkling the sleeves to 
her shoulders. What a remarkable coat 
it was! It only showed—Cornwall re- 
flected—that a well-made garment would 
look well on any body. But then he re- 
membered that he had lent it to other 
girls—it was astonishing how much he 
wished he hadn’t, and yet Cornwall was 
not young—other girls had put it on, 
and they all had looked as if they could 
not rid themselves of a sense of impro- 
priety, vague and not wholly displeas- 
ing, while Nina, except for an occasional 
gentle smoothing of the sleeve, seemed 
to have forgotten that she was wearing 
it. In his heart Cornwall believed that 
all girls were alike. ‘The difference is 
subjective,” he finally assured himself, 
and felt in so doing that matters had 
been improved. 

“So Ned has been back for over two 
weeks? I wondered at not hearing.” 

“T thought you knew, or I should not 
have told you.” 

“Tt makes no difference. The amus- 
ing thing is his desire to conceal it. 
Who is she? Mrs. Sturgis again?” 

“ Did you know that the old gentle- 
man died the last of June ?” 

“Ts he really dead?” she cried. “ Oh, 
Mr. Cornwall, do you think that Ned—” 
Her eyes were bright with thoughts of 
unexpected possibilities, but Cornwall 
shook his head. 

“ She will have oceans of money,” said 
the girl, wistfully, a little ashamed of her 
remark as she made it. 

“You know that it is not the money. 
Ned is bound up in you.” 

She was sitting very straight, and a 
bright patch of color was burning on 
either cheek. ‘‘ We shall see,” she said 
waywardly, every nerve alert at the pros- 
pect of freedom, and again Cornwall 
shook his head. 

“The old man founded a univer- 
sity.” 

“Oh !” cried Nina, passionately. “Why 
will they do that? It would have done 
so much good, if only ri 

“Ned had it to spend ?” 

“Let us not talk of Ned any more, nor 
of anything else inevitable. I know 
all you have to say about Ned. What a 
pity it is that you can’t marry him your- 
self, you are so impressed with his good 
qualities.” 
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“And so are you,” said Cornwall, 
firmly. 

“Yes, when I find any, I will admit, 
they make a great impression.” 

“ You are fond of him; you know 
it.” 

“Of course I am fond of Ned. I 
have lived for Ned all my life, for, and 
by, and on account of Ned ; but—there 
are possibilities in Ned.” 

“There are,” said Cornwall. “I do 
not ignore them, but to any one that 
loved him they are possibilities for 
good.” 

She looked at him mutinously, but 
Cornwall had said his say and was 
rowing directly out to sea. 

*“Where are you going?” she asked. 

* Anywhere,” said Cornwall; “no- 
where. Shall Iturn back?” 

a 

“The sea is like a new affection,” 
he said ; “you always want to try it as 
far as it will go.” 

“Fortunately new affections have 
more clearly defined limits, or some of 
us would never come back.” 

“Have they ?” 

“We come back, at any rate,” she 
said, a little pettishly. 

“T am not so sure.” 

“In that case it were perhaps wiser 
not to set out.” 

Cornwall put up his oars for a mo- 
ment, and then, with a despairing shrug 
of his shoulder, turned the boat’s head 
toward the Point. 

“What you say is undeniably true,” 
he answered. “Let us go and put in 
our stores.” Nina had not meant to be 
taken so seriously. She removed his 
coat with great gravity, folded it, and 
carefully placed it on the thwart between 
them. It was a protest, but Cornwall 
kept resolutely headed in his own direc- 
tion. 

The rain had ceased when they reached 
the float, and after making the boat fast 
they went up the hilly village street to- 
gether. 

“They have very good candy,” said 
she, as Cornwall, after making miscella- 
neous purchases, was glancing inquiring- 
ly at the further contents of the village 
store ; he shook his head positively. 

“Candy is too personal. It would be 
distinctly out of keeping. But I am 
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willing to compromise with my con- 
science to the extent of having some 
clams, and I think Tl buy two umbrel- 
las.” 

“Tt is a pleasure to have matters on 
so practical a footing.” 

“The umbrellas are not practical. 
They are the essence of romance. I am 
violating my soberest convictions in get- 
ting them.” 

“Then why do you have two?” she 
asked, innocently, and leaving the shop 
sauntered down the road. Cornwall 
looked after her with something like 
amazement. 

‘“‘T will take one of these,” he said to 
the shopkeeper, and muttered to him- 
self, as he followed her, “I am a fool!” 

They entered the boat and after row- 
ing down a neighboring cove to buy 
their clams—Cornwall protesting all the 
while that no man was entitled to eat 
clams that he had not himself digged 
—they crossed back to where he had 
first taken her into the boat. Near 
this spot was a shallow bay, on the in- 
ner curve of which, high up among the 
rocks, was a small spring of fresh water. 
Here they swung their kettle of clams 
on an improvised crane, and piled it 
high with sea-weed, and setting their 
packages in dry places went in search of 
driftwood. 

They talked idly as they went, Corn- 
wall collecting great heaps of rubbish 
which he meant to unite on his return. 
Sometimes they were together, some- 
times apart, and the impersonal practi- 
cal footing that they had established 
quieted every doubt. It was the sea, 
the rocks, the mist, and the gray plash- 
ing water, not one another that they 
cared for! And Cornwall was happy; 
his scruples were forgotten ; he was so 
happy that he went far away and putting 
down his great fagot looked out to 
where the sky met the water and noth- 
ing intervened. There are times when 
even the cause of our joy is itself an in- 
trusion upon our joy. For one moment 
of time he wanted to be alone. And the 
girl, far back on the beach, seeing his 
figure motionless, absorbed, not know- 
ing what were his thoughts, leaned 
against the bank behind her and looked 
at him without fear of observation or 
consciousness of observing, and the 
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sight of him gave her infinite content. 
Two people in the world were happy, 
absolutely happy, with no touch of alloy, 
a happiness without reflection, immate- 
rial, undemanding. “She is not for me,” 
said Cornwall, as he stooped again for 
his burden. “I give him up,” she mur- 
mured, as she saw him descend the rocks. 
And in Cornwall’s eyes as he drew near 
shone the steady friendly light of re- 
nunciation which beautifies—nay, deifies 
—every human countenance touched by 
it. Dangerous moment! If we could 
but renounce and run! 

Laden with the drift they walked back 
to the cove, and in the damp breeze that 
had sprung up after the rain the great 
fire wasnot unwelcome. The uncertain- 
ty of the weather insured seclusion, and 
they ate their luncheon with the high 
spirits that always follow a recent clear- 
ing of the conscience. 

“ How did you learn to make coffee ?” 
asked Nina, finishing hers from a tum- 
bler; but Cornwall only smiled — he 
would not waste time in explaining. 
The moments were flying. 

“Give me your glass,” and rising to 
his feet he ran down the beach and flung 
the heavy thing far out into the sea. 
“Tt is their last day!” he cried, com- 
ing back breathless. ‘“ Bring them all.” 
One by one the dishes, forks, spoons, 
spun out over the water and sank be- 
neath its surface. Then, taking up the 
coarse umbrella, Cornwall offered his 
hand to help Nina in climbing the rocks ; 
she gave him hers with childlike trust- 
fulness, and as they crossed the crest 
of the hill, breaking through the dark 
green bushes with their hoary bunches 
of purple berries, he thought that she 
had forgotten he held it, and did not 
loosen his clasp. 

“Where are we going?” she again 
asked. 

“To aland that is east of the sun and 
west of the moon,” said Cornwall. “My 
greatest architectural success is built 
there.” 

* An impossible land ?” 

“An improbable one, I should have 
said.” 

“Ts the castle improbable too ?” 

“Tt is not wholly a castle,” said Corn- 
wall. ‘In fact, it partakes slightly of the 
nature of a mausoleum—a combination 
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of cathedral and tomb. It is intended 
for burial services—I mean to have mine 
there.” 

“ Not this afternoon, I hope.” 

The words were light, but her eyes 
met his reproachfully. Cornwall grew 
grave. 

“That depends on you,” he said, ab- 
ruptly. 

“Don’t!” And then, as if to disguise 
the pain underlying the sharpness of her 
word, “I am disappointed,” she added. 
‘T was looking for a castle.” 

“Tt is a castle,” he quickly answered. 
“T was a brute to call it anything else. It 
is the only castle that I ever dared to 
build— There!” 

They were descending a sudden dip 
in the hills, leading to a basin shut in 
on all sides by great drifts of sand. 
Nina seated herself, and, leaning back 
against the bank, looked upward. The 
deep song of the hills moaned over- 
head in the tall grasses that fringed the 
turfy edge curving above them; the 
sound of the sea came in faintly from 
the shore, and the leaden surface of the 
sky was beginning to break, rolling in 
soft masses with an occasional streamer 
of a paler hue, combed out by some 
lower current of air. 

“Tt will clear,” she said; but even as 
she spoke, the rain drifted toward them 
in a light, misty drizzle, and Cornwall, 
smiling, raised the umbrella. 

““My palace is complete,” he said ; 
“‘it only needed a roof.” He placed the 
umbrella over her head and stretched 
himself in the sand at her feet. 

“ You can’t stay there and be wet.” 

+ Cornwall hesitated. 

“Do you mean it?” 

“T did mean it a moment ago,” she 
answered, impatiently ; “ but if it means 
anything, I don’t mean it.” 

“Very well,” said Cornwall, “I shall 
take it as it comes, divested of every trace 
of intelligence.” He rose, and readjust- 
ing the umbrella, seated himself at her 
side. 

For a while nothing was said. With 
her left hand she was gathering the 
sand, and letting it run through her fin- 
gers. She had gained ‘her day, a cloud- 
less day in spite of wind and weath- 
er, and as she turned her face to his 
in the smiling defiance of her thought, 
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she met his eyes, mournful, hopeless, 
grieving, with the look of a man who does 
what he would not. Turning away again 
she toyed with the sand ; then, impelled 
by the perverse tact that women have 
for saying the thing which at a given 
crisis will cause the most pain : 

“We shall be back in December,” she 
announced, as much hurt in the saying 
as was he in the hearing of it. Corn- 
wall started. 

“T shall be in California then,” he an- 
swered, with a masculine instinct of 
retaliation. 

She put the palm of her hand down 
on the sand, and throwing her weight 
on her arm, leaned away from him, the 
better to look into his face. 

“You have not accepted !” 

“T intend to.” 

“You are going there to live?” 

“2. 

“But—Ned? What is he going to 
do without you?” 

**He will have you?” 

“But I don’t want him to have me,” 
she continued in the same tone. “Ned 
without you would be a serious respon- 
sibility. You are not going to leave 
him entirely on my hands?” 

She was cruel, he thought, and yet he 
laughed. ‘Seeing that Ned is nearly 
twice your own age, I think you may be 
absolved from a portion of your serious 
responsibility, and, in spite of my pecul- 
iar usefulness, I must go.” 

“There is no ‘must.’ You are throw- 
ing away a brilliant career here ; every 
one says so.” 

« Still, I must.” 

She continued to lean backward upon 
her arm, but her face took on a gentler 
expression. 

“Ts that the burial?” she asked. 

“No,” said Cornwall. “I told you 
that that depended on you; this does 
not depend on you.” 

“T shall make it depend on me!” 

“Nothing would be easier,” mur- 
mured Cornwall, looking at her with the 
rueful indulgence we accord a naughty 
child. “And yet, even then, I should go!” 

She gazed intently over his head at 
the grasses waving against a rack of 
slowly breaking clouds. 

“T cannot see why you go,” she said, 
at last. 
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Cornwall lifted his eyebrows. 

“You don’t believe me?” she con- 
tinued. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
you know,” he said. 

“T do not know.” 

“You do not know what?” 

“Why you go to San Francisco.” 

“But you know something else.” 

Her eyes did not waver from the 
summit of the hill; the long, green 
grass was tossing against a blue back- 
ground ; but her eyelids quivered. 

“May I say it ?” 

“ How can I know unless you tell me 
what it is,” she said, perversely. 

“May I say it?” He leaned toward 
her. The red color poured into her 
cheeks and crimsoned her forehead. 
Cornwall reached behind her, took the 
umbrella, closed it, and threw it to one 
side. 

“T am going to say it,” he went on, 
“whether you let me or not. I am 
going to make things clear between me 
and you once for all. Why do I go? 
Why do I leave you to battle alone with 
Ned’s good qualities against his bad? 
Why?” He took her hands in both of 
his. ‘“ Why?” he repeated ; and then, 
flinging them from him, rose and stood 
before her. 

“God!” he cried, “it is cruel that 
so sweet a thing as love should be an 
ignominy in the telling.” 

She hid her face in her hands. He 
was on his knees at her side in an in- 
stant. 

“Dear, dear, dearest,” he said, bend- 
ing over her; “forgive me. I have hurt 
you. I have shocked you.” 

She shook her head, but did not look 
up. “It was my own fault,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Tt was all your fault—all your fault! 
How could I see you and not love you? 
How could I be near you and not want 
you for my own? If being alive is your 
fault, then this is also.” 

She lifted her head from her hands 
and tried to smile, but then drew 
back frightened at herself. Her face 
was ashen, and, as with compressed lips 
she leaned against the bank, the agony 
of that moment tore from her love all 
the disguises in which for months she 
had concealed it. “I must not speak,” 
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she thought. ‘I must not tell! Love, 
Love, Love, have I not struggled, too? 
Ah, do not let me see youreyes! They 
hurt. Why should you be giving and I 
sit dumb?” 

“T would not kiss you; no, not even 
the hem of your gown,” said Cornwall, 
in the same soft tones. “I would not 
touch you, dear, if my touch in the days 
that are to come should be a memory 
or a reproach ; but I love you, love you, 
love you!” 

And the girl before him, with closed 
eyes and whirling brain, listened: “I 
shall hear him say it even when I am 
dead,” she thought. 

“Tam going away. You know why 
now. This is my last day—one little 
day. I am going, dear. See, I ask for 
nothing, when I would lay down my life 
just to kiss you once. I am going 
now.” He bent toward her, and looked 
long at the closed eyelids, behind which 
her soul sat still, holding fierce conten- 
tion. He was going! going, broken, 
discouraged, heartsick, weary, and ill- 
content with himself; he was going, de- 
feated after all these weeks and months 
of struggle; he was going, carrying 
away no comfort, asking no recogni- 
tion, humiliated at his treachery to his 
friend, and that friend was Ned! Ned, 
who suspected him, tricked him, and 
did him harm at every turn ! 

“Good-by,” he said. Still she did 
not move. “ Will you not once look at 
me?” 

She opened her eyes ; he was kneeling 
at her side; the sun was shining in a 
glare of light on the sand at his back, 
and against its intense brilliancy Corn- 
wall’s face stood out in strong contrast ; 
his eyes were full of suffering — they 
hurt. She had broken his heart! 

“Tam going,” he repeated. “Forget 
me.” 

Without a word or sound she threw 
her arms about his neck, and, drawing 
his head down to hers, she kissed him, 
and pushed him from her. Cornwall 
tottered as if the light touch had been 
a heavy blow. “ Forget you!” she cried, 
with a littlelaugh. “Forget you!” She 
was sobbing on his shoulder. 

He hardly understood ; indeed he 
tried not to understand. She was 
there ; she had appealed to him ; it was 
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enough. Interpretations meant scru- 
ples, and scruples meant misgivings ; 
to be perfectly happy was exculpation 
and vindication in itself, and, as with del- 
icate touch and tender word, he soothed 
and quieted her, Cornwall was perfectly 
happy. 
She was a child, he thought—impul- 
sive, warm-hearted. She did not know 
what she had given, nor did she count the 
meaning of her gift. Gently he tried to 
comfort her, afraid to startle or arouse 
her to the consciousness that he could 
comfort. The sobs died away ; the girl 
rested motionless in his arms. Cornwall 
loosed his hold ; she neither drew from 
him nor stirred, tasting the sweet poison 
that lurks in things that are the last. 
But he out of experience and years 
knew that borrowed joy bears a heavy 
interest. Slowly he drew away his arm 
and raised her head from his shoulder. 
He was a prig, he assured himself—but 
she was young and sweet, and dearer to 
him than love itself. 

“Do you know,” he said, “what you 
have done for me? Ido not ask why ; 
I do not even understand; but out of 
one divine impulse you have glorified 
my life. And if ever, in future days, 
you remember this, remember, too, that 
I shall never misunderstand nor put a 
value into it that you have not meant.” 

The tears still hung on her lashes, but 
at his last words her whole face flushed. 

“You, at least, have no divine impulses 
for which you may store up future re- 
pentance,” she said, audaciously, stung 
by something of admonition in his 
words. 

Cornwall’s eyes darkened and widen- 
ed; his mouth took a suddenly grim 
expression. 

“No,” he said, “I have not; my 
future repentance will be that I have 
not given way to any divine impulses ; 
but the greater mine, the less yours. I 
shall not take advantage of what you 
did not mean.” 

She rose to her feet, and stood look- 
ing down into his eyes. 

“Not mean it! And what excuse 
should I have for myself if I did that 
without cause? You know me better 
than that; you know that——” She 
hesitated. 

“That what ?” said Cornwall, rising to 
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his knees, and taking her slender waist 
in his hands. “That what?” he whis- 
pered, looking up into hereyes. “What? 
my darling! my sweet!” 

For an answer she bent her head and 
touched his hair with her lips. 

All life, all love, eternity itself, were 
compassed in that one little kiss, and 
for a moment Ned and duty, fidelity and 
the future, past friendship and present 
blame—the whole world was blotted out. 
Love ruled supreme, and perfect as it 
came so they received it, nor marred 
its perfection by taking thought ; with 
an impulse that of itself is the inspira- 
tion of genius, looking neither before 
nor behind, they lived for each other 
that little space—a minute in life’s sad 
journey without a flaw. 

Throughout the few remaining hours 
of the afternoon Cornwall lay in the 
sand at her feet and looked in her eyes. 
Every question of the future disap- 
peared : with her, because she had no 
question—this day was her last; with 
him, because to-day was to-day—leave it 
without blemish — contentions for the 
morrow. And she laughed to him, and 
cried to him, and told him all the things 
she had longed to tell him so,many, 
many times—for trust is sweet and con- 
fidence is union. She quarrelled with 
him, and mocked him, making him al- 
ternately a jest and a hero, while she 
covered him with adoring ridicule and 
ridiculed her adoration by turns. And 
Cornwall, smiling, indulgent, happy, 
lived for to-day; light-hearted, perfect 
to-day—leave it untroubled. To-mor- 
row her release should come, and she 
should not sue for it. 

“Tt is out of your hands now, sweet,” 
he thought, and bid her good-by. 

She stood on the rocks and watched 
his boat steadily turned toward the fur- 
ther shore ; life by love alone was made 
glorious to her, and the receding vision 
of perfect happiness held her eyes sealed 
from tears. He was gone, but he loved 
her ; he was gone forever ; but in her 
heart she held a memory and a promise ; 
nay, more, a certainty that however far 
the way, however long the time, he loved 
her, he loved her ! 

At the hill-top she paused, and as she 
turned her face homeward two little 
drifting clouds of burning rose told 
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where the sun had set. All the heavens 
were tinged with pink ; the long, wet 
beach below her glowed with it, and 
the shining sand-hills blushed a faint 
reflection of the sky. Out into the pale, 
green waters of the gently heaving sea 
long ridges of rock stretched one beyond 
the other in deep masses of warm, pur- 
plish red, darkening into velvety shad- 
ows at their bases, and down on the 
curving beaches between, the smooth 
waves pulsed in slowly, unbroken, while 
each undulation reflected tender, inde- 
finable changes from green to blue in 
soft veiled colors hiding a core of fire. 
Over all hung a thin red mist—the 
whole world was steeped in rose-color ! 
Silently she kept on her way, nor once 
looked back. Slowly and with some- 
thing of weariness she descended the 
tumbling bed of rocks where the cattle 
had made a path to the shore. She was 
thinking, as she picked her way through 
the tide-pools, thinking hard; yet the 
thoughts were so unformed, so far be- 
low the surface, that it seemed as if in 
the depths of her soul another were 
thinking for her, while she listened, 
every faculty suspended, awaiting a de- 
cision. At last she reached the flight 
of broken steps that led to the roadway, 
and as she put her foot upon the low- 
est she looked back. The glory had 
gone from sea and shore ; the gray waves 
lapped sadly on the forsaken sands; the 
hills and rocks were hard and forbid- 
ding ; the sky was mottled with thin 
clouds, and upon all the broad expanse 
of waters behind her there was no token 
of any living thing. “He is gone, gone, 
gone!” cried the inner voice, wailing, 
despairing, and with one hand clenched 
on her knee, she stood and listened to it. 
Her day was over, her one last day! 
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Nina mounted the steps and walked 
along the sandy road toward the farm- 
house, dragging one foot after the other, 
heavy with fatigue. In an hour, in less 
than an hour, the old life of silent war- 
fare with Ned would begin again. She 
would not—she could not! The little 
house that all summer had been so cool 
in the heat and sunshine, so cosey and 
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friendly in the cold and wet, now with 
its glassy pool and dark background of 
pines suggested an infinity.of forbidding 
possibilities. And Ned was coming! 
He was coming to turn it all into bitter- 
ness; her breath came with a sudden 
sob— My day! my day!” 

Silent and absorbed in her own 
thoughts she entered the house and sat 
down to the supper served with open dis- 
approval by Mrs. Long. The woman’s 
impertinence, curbed for months, seemed 
to-night beyond control, and the pros- 
pects of future gain were as nothing 
compared with the satisfying joy of a 
present spite. 

“T suppose youll be goin’ out to 
spend the evenin’,” she remarked as 
Nina rose from the table and went tow- 
ard the front door; but the girl did 
not hear her. 

Just above the hill that, on the 
eastern side oi the little lake, faced the 
house, a line of pale gold stole from the 
dark tops of the stunted trees, arching 
above them dome-like, and as it grew 
and spread some strange witchery 
wrought a change in the dreary land- 
scape. There was a moon, already high 
in the sky, and she had forgotten it! 
The impulse to escape her cousin’s com- 
ing became a resolve, and taking her 
small gray wrap from a nail in the hall 
she left the house. 

“You don’t seem to remember that 
Mr. Forman will be here in half an 
hour,” Mrs. Long called from the door- 
way, but Nina pursued her course. 

“And you sit there and tell me that 
Cornwall went off on the coach. Iknow 
better !” said the woman, going back to 
the kitchen where her husband sat read- 
ing the paper. “Just wait till her cous- 
in comes !” 

“Hey!” said Long, who was a little 
deaf. ‘Yes; he’s gone on the coach. 
He'll make her a sight better husband 
than Forman ever would! And you'd 
better mind your own business.” And 
he returned to his Evening Breeze, un- 
conscious of having given her the only 
advice she could not follow. 

Not wishing to wander too far from 
the house, Nina crossed the sand and 
climbed out upon the wreck; it had 
“‘ gone ashore stern on,” as Long said, 
and the water plashed softly against the 
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broken timbers at the bow, for the tide 
had turned. Silent and deserted the 
long beach stretched away to its rocky 
boundary, and a bright wake of moon- 
light fell across the wet sand, turning all 
the footmarks and depressions in its 
shining course into quaking pools of 
liquid gold. One beyond another the 
white sand-hills leaned backward from 
the shore, gleaming mysteriously, like 
snow mountains ina dream. The voice 
of the troubled ocean came in to her, 
laden with doubts. 

“ Why 2?” it moaned. 

Where was the justice of this sacri- 
fice? Had she asked forthe wealth that 
chained her so heavily? Was not its 
restoration to Ned the boon of all boons 
that she ardently craved? What right 
had he to stipulate the manner of its 
restitution? Gladly would she fling it 
all into the sea before her! 

“Why? Why?” 

Because he was relentlessly set on 
one plan, selfishly and blindly indifferent 
to what the cost might be. Argument 
enraged him, and opposition drove him 
wild. ‘Ifonly he would be reasonable,” 
she murmured, knowing that to be rea- 
sonable, as she would define it, was the 
last thing to be expected of him. 

A light mist was drawing in from the 
horizon, and a faint rattle of rowlocks 
came from over the water. Someone 
out beyond the dim line of sight spoke 
a word or two, there was a quiet answer, 
and all was still. The sounds died away, 
and again Nina was alone with the doubt- 
ing, perturbing sea. 

“ Why? Ah, why?” 

To sacrifice the man that she loved— 
to throw away her own life? Why, in- 
deed, should this be asked of her? What 
did he care—Ned, who pursued his ob- 
ject from sheer momentum, the sullen 
force of whose obstinacy made her shud- 
der with repulsion? ‘There are possi- 
bilities in Ned,” she had said in the 
morning, and here, in the changing, 
fleeting light, those possibilities were 
far from attractive. As she sat and 
thought the water drew away, leaving 
the wreck high on the sands, and the 
clear light of the moon was dimmed by 
changing clouds. What other end than 
this had she ever looked forward to? 
Every tie of association, all the teaching 


of her childhood, every aim in her life 
had been bound up in Ned. What right 
had she to sever those ties, so long as 
he deemed her bound? She was fond 
of Ned, and he of her. Who knew but 
that in this matter she did him injustice, 
if he loved her? She dared not end it ; 
in honor she could not end it. And 
Cornwall was bound to Ned, as was she. 
He would feel that in robbing his friend 
of the one he loved he was doing a 
cowardly thing. “And he shall not sully 
his conscience for me! There is but 
one course,” she thought. 

** Where is Cornwall?” 

She started violently andturned. For- 
man himself was standing at the other 
end of the wreck. 

“Oh, Ned! how tiresome and melo- 
dramatic!” Her voice shook a little as 
she spoke, and in his breast the unaccus- 
tomed tremor roused a strange pulsa- 
tion, faint and tense, like that from the 
first clangor of a far-away tocsin, inciting 
to confusion and riot. 

“Where is Cornwall?” he repeated, 
slowly. 

“ He went this afternoon.” 

“T knew he went this afternoon. He 
is a scoundrel. When did he come 
back ?” 

“Ned!” 

“Where is he ?” 

Angry and hurt, and yet too con- 
science-smitten to protest, she jumped 
down on the sand, and turned to cross 
the beach. 

“Tam going back to the Longs,” she 
said, as she passed him. 

Forman stood still and watched her, 
half inclined not to follow. The moon 
was a little past the full, and seemed to 
float in an even background of pale gray 
clouds so thin that they scarcely dimmed 
its shining; but between it and him, 
blown by a contrary wind, long stream- 
ers of mist, black and delicate, floated 
capriciously like torn veils of lace. He 
glanced down at the beach again. Nina 
was gone. 

“Nina!” he called. ‘Nina! Where 
are you?” 

His voice was not far behind her, and 
she recognized, with a faint sense of 
amusement, that her gray wrap and 
gown made her indistinguishable from 
her surroundings. 
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“T am here,” she called, and with that 
she turned and ran toward the hills. 

“Confound that dress!” cried Ned, 
from further down the beach, to which 
he had turned in the wrong direction. 
“Call again!” But Nina was silent. 

The lingering cloud passed slowly, and 
suddenly the whole landscape was flood- 
ed with clear, white light. Ned stopped 
to look about him ; far beyond, a tiny 
black patch, sharp-edged, as if cut from 
silk, fled noiselessly and fitfully. For 
a moment he took it for the moving 
shadow of a little cloud. Then, with a 
loud halloo, he sprang ahead in long 
leaps, and the dark silhouette flew more 
swiftly as the girl’s light weight skimmed 
the yielding surface of the hillside. 
Heavily Ned ploughed behind, while 
faint, thread-like, he felt again the heart- 
quake of cruelty that ushers in the 
chase. 

She had almost reached the crest of 
the hill when he caught her by the 
arm, and as she turned back to him, 
smiling half-defiantly, he cursed her 
softly under his breath. 

“Where is Cornwall?” he whispered. 
“ You are going to meet him.” 

“Tam not. He has gone.” 

“Gone! gone! He has left you here 
to face it out with me. Great God, 
what a hero!” He threw back his 
head and laughed aloud. 

Nina winced at this. “Let my arm 
go, Ned,” she said, her voice quivering ; 
“you hurt me.” 

“T am elad I do,” he answered, with 
dry brutality. ‘“ And now tell me what 
this means ?” 

For the first time within Ned’s mem- 
ory Nina temporized. ‘What what 
means?” she asked. He stared at her 
incredulously. 

“So the lying hound has brought 
you down to his own level! But it is 
of no use. Mrs. Long has been acting 
the part of chaperone this afternoon, 
and I have had the benefit of all her ob- 
servations—I could wring her neck for 
her impertinence.” 

“ And what has she observed? Noth- 
ing that would hurt either me or him. 
Still, I did not mean that you should 
know it, Ned ; I had a right to one day 
of my life for myself, and it would only 
have vexed you.” 
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“Thank you! -You are remarkably 
considerate. May I ask what your final 
intentions in the matter happen to be ? 
Was this delicate care for my feelings 
intended to extend indefinitely ?” 

“Tf Imarry you, Ned, Ishall do what 
I can to make you happy.” 

“Ah! me too,” he answered. 
are more than kind.” 

She looked at him with innocent eyes. 
“T could have made you happy, but 
since you know this, perhaps-——” 

Forman dropped her arm and straight- 
ened himself. ‘Since I know this?” 
he repeated. 

Nina turned to him with outstretched 
hands. “Ned, Ned,” she cried, implor- 
ingly, “give me up! There is plenty 
of money for both of us. Papa couldn’t 
tie up all the income, and if you will 
marry some one else I will settle all up- 
on her. I have been thinking——Why 
should we be unhappy when there are 
other people for whom you care more 
than for me?” 

“What has Cornwall been telling 
you ?” he interrupted, fiercely. 

“He has told me nothing. He has 
never breathed a disloyal word of you 
in my presence, and you, you know, you 
have never spared him.” 

“Never spared him!” Forman sneer- 
ed. “It seems I have rated him far be- 
yond his worth! And yet you would 
jilt me to marry him! A coward who 
leaves you to bear the brunt of this rupt- 
ure alone——” 

“Tt is false, Ned! There was to be 
no rupture. I meant to carry it all out. 
He would have stayed, if I had wished. 
It was honor that forced him away.” 

“ And he knew that you loved him! 
Do you think that if I had been he and 
had known that, that anything in heaven 
or hell would have forced me away? I 
should have torn you from any man, 
let his rights be what they might! 
I should have stayed and faced it out 
with him, and claimed you, and won 
you! Do you think that your petty 
scruples would have been final with 
me?” 

“ They were not petty scruples. I was 
bound to you, Ned, and he is your friend. 
There seemed no other way—I thought. 
But now, since you know—it is not too 
late. Let me go, Ned. He is to see 
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you to-morrow, he said ; he had busi- 
ness in the city ; he said so.” 

“To-morrow! Business! and this 
fellow you love? He shall not have 

you.” 

: She was shaken to the heart’s core. 
Had Cornwall deserted her? Was her 
one perfect love thus to be desecrated ? 

“You do not understand. You are 
ungenerous,” she said. ‘“ You speak as 
if what had cost both him and me more 
than life had been a dastardly thing.” 

“How could he let the day go, and 
not make sure ?” 

“ Because he loved you, Ned; you, 
who do not love either him or me. But 
never mind whether he should have 
stayed or gone. Itis not this that we 
have to settle, but the other. Give me 
up, Ned. You do not love me.” 

“ T—— do not love you!” 

“Marry some one else—Mrs. Sturgis. 
You know that she is more to you than 
Iam; you would leave me any time for 
her.” 

“Marry Fanny Sturgis! Did you 
mind that I left you for her?” 

She shrank back from the face that 
he had bent down to her with a gesture 
of repulsion. 

“No; you did not mind, and I knew 
it. You would not have minded if you 
had been my wife. Fanny Sturgis! 
She is not the kind of woman that one 
marries! Iwant you—you! And you 
think Ido not love you? I have loved 
you since the day you were born, and I 
a great awkward school-boy took you 
from the fat nurse to show you to my 
father ; I wasn’t afraid. I held you as 
if I had been created for it, and I loved 
you because you were mine—because 
you were meant for me. And I have 
loved you ever since.” 

“But, Ned, you have loved other 
women.” 

He glanced at her and smiled. “So 
I have,” he said deliberately, “and so I 
probably shall. Do you think that has 
anything to do with this? I may love a 
dozen, but I am going to marry you!” 

She started as if stung by a blow. 
“Marry me! You never shall,” she 
cried, and sped away down the slope of 
the hill. 

Forman followed ; the sand dragged, 
dragged, dragged at his feet, and a 


sullen obstinacy took hold of him. He 
ran in silence, guided now by a flitting 
shadow, now by the mere rustle of gar- 
ments and the faint rush of foot-falls 
in the sand. For the moon played a 
ghastly hide-and-seek in the clouds as 
the girl glided from rock to rock through 
the tufts of grass and crackling bushes 
of pungent bay—now an invisible pres- 
ence that baffled him and threw him far 
off the track, now a gray scud of mist 
among the dark greens of the low 
growths about her. And ever the thin, 
black, crape-like wreaths floated between 
the earth and sky where the clouds were 
massing in torn and threatening racks 
by the rising wind. 

Nina sped onward, all her forces con- 
centrated in her desire to reach the house 
before Ned. Her heart was as lead in 
her bosom. ‘It makes it hard to run,” 
she panted, “hard to run; so heavy a 
heart!” and yet she scarcely knew 
why she ran. She only felt that be- 
hind her some ruthless force was driv- 
ing her onward, and that she must not 
stop. ‘If Cornwall had only stayed!” 
she sobbed in short-drawn breaths. 
“ Cornwall, Cornwall! how he will 
grieve that he did not stay. Do not 
be sorry, Cornwall—I understand — I 
believe. It was a mistake—we all make 
mistakes at the turning-points in our 
lives. Cornwall, Cornwall, do not be 
sorry.” 

Her sharp breaths began to sound 
like a faint cry, coming back to Forman’s 
ears as the painful breathing of the hunt- 
ed hare comes back to the hounds that 
have almost run it down. The spirit of 
the hunt was upon him, and the cruel 
throb within him, once as faint as 
the weak pulse of a dying child, had 
strengthened into a resistless power. 
She had led him this chase for a life- 
time. The weight of the heavy sand 
goaded him to fury. Let him but once 
reach her! The cutting, knife-like cry- 
ing was close before him. They were 
running deep within the hills, and the 
sand was everywhere about them. She 
turned and faced him. With a last leap 
he caught her by the shoulders. 

“You shall marry me,” he whispered, 
bending his head to a level with hers. 
She made no answer, and the painful 
heaving of her chest testified to the 
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frightful exertion of the last few min- 


utes. “My heart!” she said, at last, in 
a stifled voice, “my heart! Go away, 
Ned, let me loosen my dress. Go, I will 


not run; my heart, oh! my heart, it 
will burst !” 

But Forman never stirred ; tighten- 
ing his grasp he waited, ready to tear 
an answer from the agonized heart 
whose beatings made a surging in his 
ears. She was caught. 

“You are mine. You are bound in 
honor to marry me.” 

“JT will marry you if you exact it,” 
said the girl, in broken gasps; “ but I 
shall never be yours. Force me to mar- 
ry you and you shall see. Every kind 
word I speak to you shall be meant for 
another ; every thought, every touch. 
You shall not even exist forme. Why 
do you not marry some woman that 
loves you?” 

“You shall love me. You are the 
woman I shall marry—the only woman 
I want for the mother of my children.” 

She looked at him a moment with 
angry incomprehension, all the inno- 
cent simplicity of her girlish thoughts 
in outraged opposition. 

“ And if I have children, I shall teach 
them to be like him! All that they 
honor most will be found in him ; they 
shall not even know you! Whenever I 
look at them I shall remember that if 
he hears of them he will think tenderly 
of them because of me, and I shall love 
them for that ; and so even the love I 
give them will be for love of him; you 
will have nothing—nothing ! ” 

“T shall have this,” and Ned bent his 
face toward her. 

“No,” she cried, throwing herself 
back. 

And as she leaned against the bank the 
moonbeams shone through the grass- 
es that fringed the turfy edge curving 
above her, and fell on the smooth slopes 
of the deep basin shut in on all sides by 
great drifts of sand. She smiled with a 
sudden light in her eyes. “Cornwall,” 
she murmured, as if she saw him. Ned 
turned fiercely ; there was no one there. 
“You defy me? ’ he cried ; something 
in his brain gave way with a great snap 
as he shook her with sudden rage by 
the shoulders. Her head fell back and 
for an instant a look of terror dawned 


in her eyes; with a light wrench she 
freed herself and looked about her. It 
was the place ; she knew it! Again she 
smiled, and stretching her hands as if 
in greeting, 

“T love him!” she cried. 
him !” 

Forman waited one incredulous, in- 
furiated moment, and then dragging 
her toward him he kissed her on the 
lips. ‘This is for me,” he said, savage- 
ly, and stooping forward looked into 
her face ; but she, smiling still, gazed at 
the sky beyond him. 

“T love him ! love him!” she answer- 
ed, and the moonlight shone down into 
her eyes. 

And of a sudden a great confusion 
fell upon Forman, as of bells clanging, 
voices crying, strange hands pushing, 
and all for one thing—to destroy, to ob- 
literate, to kill forever that smile meant 
for another. It was his prey ; it defied 
him even when captured ; but the girl 
on seeing his face closed her eyes to 
shut out the terror of it. 

“For God’s sake stop smiling, Nina,” 
he said, hoarsely. 

She opened hereyes. ‘You have had 
nothing,” she said ; “nothing. He told 
me he loved me—here—this afternoon.” 

“Be silent,” said Forman, and his 
hands crept along her shoulders, up- 
ward. ‘Women have been killed for 
less.” 

* Kill me then! Death would be a 
grace compared with the life you would 
force uponme. Oh! Cornwall!” Was 
it a ery for help? 

What had he done? 

She was lying back against the sand- 
bank, the smile still on her face. 

“Stop smiling.” 

She tried to speak. He loosened his 
grasp and bent to hear. 

« We—all—make—mistakes—at—the 
— turning -points—love,” she gasped, 
faintly. ‘Cornwall—Cornwall—do not 
be sorry—Cornwall !” 

Ned’s hands tightened without mercy ; 
a thousand screaming demons screwed 
his tense nerves and steadied them for 
action ; then, with a sudden, awful re- 
laxation they gave way. The man shrank 
and fell together like a lifeless thing, 
and with a suffocated cry, holding out 
his hands in abhorrence far from him, 
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he fled. He knew not how far he ran, 
nor where were the dark masses of 
rock between which he crept to hide 
from the moonlight that shone up to 
his horror-stretched eyes in a thousand 
laughing reflections. He knew only that 
it smiled on the waves and danced on 
the beach, and that the sky was clear 
and broad in the west, a terrible thing. 
But in the dark, between the setting of 
the moon and dawn, he stole forth, try- 
ing to seek out the spot that in his blind 
horror he had fled from. With despair 
he found that amid the confusing same- 
ness it was lost to him. Carefully at 
first, and then with growing reckless- 
ness, as the time grew short, he searched 
in and out among the misty dunes, un- 
til the light began to steal into the sky, 
and all at once he stumbled, recovered 
himself, and looked downward. 

She was there at his feet in the sand. 
Her eyes looked up softly, blue, deep, 
without the glaze or fixity of death, 
her lips were red, and the faint color 
of her cheek almost seemed to flow un- 
der the transparent skin. The soft, 
curling hair made a little brown shadow 
about her ears and temples, and yet 
she was dead, smiling upward in the 
spot where Cornwall had told her of his 
love! Remembering this, Ned stooped, 
and gathering her to him, with a sob, 
lifted the light burden and stole away. 
She should not lie there. 

Later in the morning Forman came 
to the Longs and ordered Nina’s trunks 
to be sent to a neighboring town on 
the coast, whither he had taken her, he 
said, on the evening before, because of 
Mrs. Long’s impertinence. Except for a 
lively curiosity as to what had occurred 
when “he had it out with her,” the wom- 
an gave the matter no further thought. 
The summer had been profitable ; she 
washed her hands of her boarders, and 
her mind, at ease with the world, was 
pleasantly full of projects for laying out 
her gains. 

And Ned—fresh, pink, complete—ap- 
peared that afternoon at one of the gay 
resorts near at hand, which the people 
he knew best were wont to frequent in 
the summer weather ; he was to be mar- 
ried, he said, in a few days, privately, 
very privately ; he would not even tell 
where, nor exactly when, but he was 


bidding everyone good-by. They were 
astonished at his gracious amiability ; 
they had never dreamed that he cared so 
much for them—all that trouble just to 
see them once before he sailed! Surely 
he could not be compelled to leave be- 
fore night. But Ned hurried away ; he 
must “ get back,” he insisted. 

But as the crowded cars gradually 
emptied, the Ned of an hour before fell 
away like an outer shell—he was get- 
ting back! Wherefore, he knew not. 
Weary, haggard, almost stumbling, he 
clambered down from the train at the 
end of the line, and unthinking, drawn 
by a fearful attraction, against which his 
every instinct rebelled, he started across 
the country; through the woods, over 
the bogs, up among the frightful deso- 
late bowlder-strewn hills, and down again 
to the water's edge he walked, as if every 
foot of the unwonted way were oft-trod- 
den ground. Silently he loosed a little 
boat from the float and pushed into the 
stream, threading in and out among 
the marshes with absolute certainty, 
never taking a needless turn nor mis- 
taking an inlet for the main current. 
The smooth, black water hardly seemed 
to splash under the oars; the tall grass 
drew behind him whispering, while the 
long water-weeds hissed softly against 
the bow. He pulled the boat far up on 
the narrow, pebbly beach, and crossed 
the fields behind the hills. 

“Tam not going there,” he muttered, 
and then with a gesture of despair 
turned, climbed the rocks, and felt be- 
neath his tired feet the yielding, sound- 
less, obstructive sand. The night was 
obscure, and he plodded onward, dull, 
heavy, feverish, yet occasionally shiver- 
ing; he looked up, stupidly wonder- 
ing at the absence of the torturing 
moonlight, and for the first time real- 
ized that it was raining. To-night he 
had not lost his way; without search- 
ing or hesitation he found the spot that 
his unwilling feet were seeking. Sure- 
ly there was something breaking the 
smooth surface that he had left in the 
morning! Without dread, with expec- 
tation even, he descended the slope of 
the hill and found what had not been 
hidden from his eyes during all the 
scenes of the livelong day. Slowly he 
sank at her side; carefully he avoided 
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the touch of the icy little hand that 
rested on her breast, and in the sand 
that covered all but her face, he laid his 
head and wept, and wept—not for re- 
pentance, nor for remorse, but because 
the rain was falling upon her upturned 
face and hung in drops from the long 
lashes of her sweet, sweet eyes ; he wept 
for the pity of it—and such weeping 
drives men mad. Then he rose, and 
gathering her again in his arms he 
sought securer burial. 

A new dread had come to haunt him ; 
with shrinking nerves he watched the 
spot where he now laid her, through the 
long hours of the weeping night far into 
the morning, leaving it only when the 
bright noon-day shone down upon it, 
and the fresh rising wind blew the sand 
in little steam-like streamers from the 
top of the peak that formed his land- 
mark. Fixing it clear in his mind—the 
white drift, the little clump of bay, and 
the blue sea beyond—he strode away. 

“ My God! my God!” he repeated, 
“what an awful errand! What an aw- 
ful errand !” 

By the back roads he made his way 
to a small town not very distant, and 
bought something, and as he looked at 
the bright steel surface of its broad, 
square blade, it filled him with an un- 
governable repulsion and disgust. 

“Wrap it up,” he said, shuddering ; 
but the independent shopkeeper re- 
fused. 

“See here,” he declared, “if you are 
not too proud to use a spade, you needn’t 
be too modest to carry it bare!” And 
Ned dared not insist, but hiding it in 
the bushes he bought the paper and 
twine elsewhere and covered it away 
from his sight. Then he wandered into 
a pine wood, and deep in a thicket lay 
on the scented needles and waited. He 
slept by snatches, slept and dreamed, 
and groaned in hisdreams. For a space 
he sat erect and talked, fast and long, 
with crimson face and vacant eyes. He 
was not sleeping, but he knew not that 
time was passing, and woke to con- 
sciousness only when the moon shone 
down upon him from directly overhead. 

It was late when he returned to the 
sand-hills ; he walked in a daze and had 
missed his way ; the wind from the sea 
was bearing in a fog again, and the 
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silent scene was changing in a moving 
panorama of haze and clear moonlight. 
And nowhere could he find the spot 
where a tall peak of sand stood out 
against the sky, and the sea showed blue 
beyond alittle clump of dark green bay. 
He had lost her again—but he had 
known that he should lose her. Wearily 
his search began; the clouds closed 
silently in around him ; the moonlight 
filtered through them with a tint of 
green, and from time to time as he 
reached an open space a little gray scud 
flitted before him—and he remembered. 
Thicker and thicker grew the haze ; the 
moon was sinking toward the west; 
with careful feet he crept along the bowl- 
ders, and once at the edge of a cliff he 
heard the sea booming onthe beach, and 
saw in the parting of the mist the waves 
lashing below him ; he drew back un- 
startled, turning his face inland—that 
was not a thing to fear. But in among 
the sands he wandered with horror- 
strained nerves, and as he slid down the 
shifting hills his mouth was dry and 
his tongue lay shrivelled in his throat. 

“Tf I should come upon her una- 
wares,” he said, his voice hoarse and 
inarticulate, and he peered before him 
in the thickening chaos that he might 
not be taken by surprise. The moon 
went down and left him in blackness, 
utter blackness and fear. Like a grovel- 
ling shadow in the midst of the dark he 
searched on his knees, searched with 
hovering hands recoiling in anguish, for 
that the eyes should see is far more 
tolerable than that the hands should 
touch. Creeping among the woody 
thickets of the bay, feeling every sharp- 
edged tuft of grass, passing smoothly 
over the level sand, shrinkingly raised 
whenever the surface rounded, they 
searched, while again and again he 
straightened himself to his feet to push 
more securely into place the long pack- 
age under his arm which was growing 
heavy and slipped constantly. And as 
he crept, the sand gave way under him 
—forward, downward, he slid and fel— 
it seemed forever. The heavy iron es- 
caping from his hold struck against a 
loosened stone, and stone and steel, 
clanging together, rolled down like a 
rude alarum ; on he slid, clutching for 
it, securing it, missing it, with hoarse 
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ejaculations of disappointment at each 
succeeding failure, until with his left 
hand he caught it, and with his right 
——in the dark, in the thick dark, there 
was heavy silence, even the sea was still, 
and then, from out of the gloom a 
man’s voice resounded in one intoler- 
able, frenzied cry. Up from the depths 
it echoed, through all the great serene 
spaces of clear deep blue, from whence 
the frightened stars looked downward 
at the one black spot in all the transpar- 
ent purity of the night. 

Rigid, motionless, with stony, averted 
eyes, Ned stood and frowned into the 
opaque darkness, until a gray shade 
began to suffuse it, and a light wind 
blew suddenly inland. The whirling 
vapor enveloped him like a shroud, 
writhing in spirals from the sparse 
grass about him, and before him was a 
stretch of sea, a patch of dark green 
bushes, and a softly outlined snow-white 
peak that melted into the awful pallor 
of morning. Long he stared at it and 
at the lashing water beyond, with level 
unwinking eyes, that never dropped 
nor wavered, and yet that saw all the 
while at his feet, smiling, innocent, 
with dewy hair and scarlet lips, a little 
dead face, and one delicate dimpled hand 
lying bedded in the dull gray of the wet 
shallow grave he had given her. Warned 
by the growing light he stooped, and 
sought to lift her, but this he could not 
do; the rain-washed sand had drifted 
upon her body and clung in masses to 
her garments. Then, with the slight 
laugh of a man who after long reflection 
casts aside some scruple as too dainty 
for worldly wear, he tore the wrappings 
from his spade and freed her from the 
heavy weight. Lifting his burden he 
strode down the hill through the stony 
channel to where a wind-swept tract of 
grass and bushes rose on little hillocks 
from the surrounding bog. Down here 
the mist still lingered, and as he ap- 
proached began to roll and rise and 
drift and courtesy to the ground again, 
trailing like frayed garments across the 
rough bushes, and the man, springing 
from hillock to hillock with great leaps, 
laughed and laughed as it fled before 
him, until the hills echoed, and the 
fishermen, launching their boat far down 
upon the beach, looked up and wondered. 


«What's that in the bog there?” said 
one. 

“Tt’s the mist, most like.” 

“T tell youthe mist don’t laugh. See 
now!” But Ned was gone. 

He felt neither fatigue nor strain, but 
hunted every hollow and dip for a shel- 
tered, hidden spot. ‘You shall rest 
securely this time,” he whispered ; but he 
searched in vain ; here there was an open- 
ing to the sea, here to the beach, and in 
another place the narrow foot-path along 
the hill-top came close to the edge ; there 
was but one spot where, shut in on every 
side, the sand opened only to the sky. 

“This will do,” he said, with cheerful 
alacrity, as if he were bent on some com- 
monplace errand of daily need. Then 
looking about him he recognized the 
place. 

“You shall not lie here,” he whis- 
pered fiercely in her ear. “It is that 
you are planning for.” 

He retraced his steps and was cross- 
ing the bog again when he was startled 
by a loud halloo from the shore ; turn- 
ing quickly to the right he made for the 
hills. Up, up, he clambered, striding 
with the strength of a giant, and ran 
along the top. The men on the beach 
hallooed again, and one of them gave 
chase, running in a parallel line, intend- 
ing to intercept him at the cattle-path. 

“Come back,” cried the other. “It 
is only some crazy painter with his kit.” 
But Ned, without waiting to see him 
obey, ran back out of sight, and doub- 
ling turned toward the spot from which 
he had been flying. He was unconscious 
of fatigue, but his sight was blurred and 
uncertain. “We must hurry,” he said, 
talking to himself continually. Again 
he plunged into the drifts, half-sliding, 
half-leaping, and the yielding powdery 
sand, started by his wild haste and 
borne along by the weight he carried, 
rose up about him in a thick cloud. 
and rolled down in masses behind him. 
Laying his burden gently on the ground 
he began to dig and dig and dig, step- 
ping into the pit he had made and 
throwing the sand recklessly right and 
left, until the whole place was in a haze. 

“It shall be deep, child. They shall 
not find you. It shall be deep enough 
—deep, deep, deep,” he repeated, with a 
new-born fear of the men who had 
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chased him. “They shall not find you, 
dear!” 

And, as fast as he dug, the soft sand 
slid downward, doubling his labor, un- 
til, with a curse, he reached forward and 
drew her toward him. Carefully he 
placed her on the bottom of the grave, 
and then standing at the edge looked 
down into it. The daylight was all about 
him ; slowly, even with thoughtfulness, 
he threw shovelful after shovelful of 
sand upon the dress that he had care- 
fully straightened about her little feet ; 
he covered her gently, as a child is cov- 
ered in bed by its mother, and then he 
stopped, stopped and waited. 

“Tcannot! Oh, my God!” he cried, 
“T cannot.” 

A long streak of sunshine fell in upon 
the upturned face, and she suddenly 
smiled in his eyes—the smile that was 
not meant for him! And Ned flung 
the spade far from him, and with hands 
and feet dashed the sand down upon 
her in showers; dashed it, pushed it, 
crowded it, in a frenzy of mad resent- 
ment, and stamped again and again 
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until the hollow. throbbing resounded 
throughout all the sandy basin. He 
ceased, and when the mist had gone from 
his eyes he looked upward. The grasses 
fringed a turfy edge that circled above 
him, and in front rose the smooth bank 
against which she had leaned that night 
so long ago—years, ages ago—and he 
had buried her deep in the place that 
Cornwall had chosen! 

Then Ned laughed again—she had 
outwitted him. Laughing, laughing, he 
ran out of the hills, down across the 
beach, to tell it, and when they turned 
to hear he fell on them furiously lest 
they should go also and find her, and 
they bound him and carried him away 
in the boat, raving. 

For days and weeks they searched the 
hills and shore, unavailingly. But since 
that time, in the clear moonlight, in the 
shifting fog, sometimes in the rain, a 
man may see a little face lying flower- 
like in the sand ; flowerlike, with dewy 
eyes, and soft, curling hair ; the delicate 
hand rests lightly on the breast, and he 
that sees forgets not. 





THE TWO GATES. 


By Margaret Vandegrift. 


I woutp recall, if I could recall, 
If it were not quite too late, 

The dream that came to me first of all; 
It came through the Ivory Gate. 

And I would forget, if I could forget— 
It is with me night and morn— 

A dream that my very soul doth fret ; 
It came through the Gate of Horn. 


We know full well that we may not choose 
What is, or is not to be; 

What we shall keep, or what we shall lose— 
That not one heart is free; 

But this is the thing that saddest of all 
Sad things to me doth seem, 

That we may not forget, we may not recall 
So slight a thing as a dream. 
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MODERN FIRE APPARATUS. 
By John R. Spears. 


as to be easily within the memory of 

middle-aged people, that when a fire 
was discovered destroying a house in 
the city of New York, the person who 
made the discovery ran into the street, 
shouting “ fire” at the top of his voice. 
The cry was taken up in every direction 
by all who heard it, and a howling mob 
gathered at the nearest engine-house 
from which was dragged a great hand- 
pump mounted on wheels. With one 
accord the mob clapped hold of the rope 
and away they went whooping over the 
pavement to the scene of the conflagra- 
tion. The pump was coupled to the 
hydrant, a line of hose was stretched to 
the burning building, the pump-brakes 
were shipped, the mob, now well-nigh 
breathless but still vociferous, took hold 
with a will, and straightway a half-inch 
stream began to squirt from the nozzle. 
To the credit of the good old days be it 
said that the half-inch stream commonly 
saved the adjoining property. 

In these days we do such things some- 
what differently. The business man, 
detained at his office down town until 
nightfall, comes out upon the street at 
last and hurries away toward the sta- 
tion of the elevated road. A few steps 
from his door, perhaps a block away, he 
sees smoke coming up through a side- 
walk grating. He is not quite sure but 
what it is all right—that smoke may be 
made in the basement beneath that grat- 
ing at that hour in the regular course 
of business ; but the indications are that 
the building is on fire, and perhaps a 
million dollars’ worth of goods in peril. 
He casually mentions the matter to the 


|’ was only a few years ago, so few 





policeman on the next corner. The po- 
liceman walks quickly to the building 
and then runs to the little red box set 
in a red lamp-post supporting a red 
lamp, which can be found in nearly ev- 
ery block. Witha twist at a handle he 
opens a door in the box and gives a hook 
a pull, and then goes and stands by the 
nearest hydrant in order that the driver 
of the coming fire-engine may see the 
more easily where to rein in his team. 

A minute, perhaps a trifle more than 
a minute passes, and then, away up 
street, drawn by a galloping team of 
noble horses, with a roll of smoke above 
and a trail of burning coals below, comes 
the first steamer. A tender with a reel 
of hose is close behind it. From anoth- 
er street swings in a truck piled high 
with ladders. From other streets come a 
second and a third, perhaps even a fourth 
engine, if it be an important district. 

They reach the scene of the fire to 
find that although so short a time has 
passed since the alarm was sent, a tongue 
of flame has followed the smoke through 
the grating ; the windows have become 
luminous and the sky overhead gor- 
geous ; for the fire has gone roaring up 
stairway and elevator shaft and burst 
through the ventilator, to fill the air 
with flame and sparks. It has done 
more. It has crept across floors and 
spread over ceilings, and quick as the 
trained men are in coupling the engine 
to the hydrant and stretching the hose 
across the narrow street they are not so 
quick but the flames have had time to 
spread marvellously. As the front door 
is burst open to make way for the men 
carrying the first line of hose they are 
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met by a gush of fire and smoke that 
hides them from view, while not infre- 
quently flames or smoke are seen creep- 
ing from every window on every floor. 
The whole building is one huge furnace. 

But the end comes quickly. Line af- 
ter line of hose is laid. Stream after 
stream is directed into basement and 
sub-basement. Ladders are reared and 
other streams are carried to the floors 
above. A truck with an iron pipe that 
towers fifty feet in air is placed before the 
burning building. Atthe top of the pipe 
water is hurled from a nozzle through 
the windows of the highest floor and 
sent splashing against walls and ceiling 
half-way to the rear of the loft. While 
yet the horses have scarce ceased to pant 
from their exertion in dragging the first 
engine to the scene of the fire, the roar- 
ing furnace becomes a steaming, soggy 
cave. 


How long did it take to do this? 

For instance, on the night of Satur- 
day, March 8, 1890, fire was discovered 
on the second floor of a furniture fac- 
tory at the corner of Third and Goerck 
Streets. The whole building was filled 
with well-dried lumber in small pieces, 
and furniture in various stages of com- 
pletion. The floors were littered with 
shavings and wood-dust. Oil and var- 
nishabounded. Thesecond story, where 
the fire originated, could not have been 
better arranged to promote the spread 
of a conflagration had an expert in such 
matters piled the stuff there with that 
end in view. At 6.07 o'clock the first 
alarm was turned in. At 6.10 o’clock 
Engine 11 and Truck 11 arrived. The 
men found the whole second floor, one 
hundred feet long on the Third Street 
side, a mass of fire, while flames were 
leaping up a stairway at one end and 
spreading over the floors above with al- 
most lightning rapidity. Without noise 
or excitement, but with marvellous ce- 
lerity, ladders were reared and streams 
of water started, while two more alarms 
brought further help quickly. At 6.35, 
when the reporters of the morning pa- 
pers arrived, not a spark of fire was left 
in that building. 


From the old hand-pump, worked by 
a mob of panting men, to the steam fire- 
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engine of latest design ; from the half- 
inch stream, that vainly splashed against 
the upper windows of a four-story dwell- 
ing, to the five-inch deluge that with ir- 
resistible power tears its way through 
the thickest walls of the loftiest build- 
ings is a far cry. To tell how far a 
cry it is, to describe not only this five- 
inch water-spout, but all other modern 
apparatus for saving property and life 
from destruction by fire should be an 
interesting task. 


The most important, though not the 
most powerful, apparatus used in fight- 
ing fire is the sfeam jire-engine that is 
familiar to the eyes of all who dwell in 
cities. The most important, because its 
power is almost everywhere available, 
it is, nevertheless, a simple machine. 
There is an upright boiler, with a fire- 
box or furnace at the bottom and short 
smoke-stack at the top, set between the 
rear wheels of the truck. There are 
two steam-engine cylinders bolted to 
the forward side of this boiler, and 
two pump-barrels are bolted above them, 
so that the piston-rod of the engine 
serves for the pump-rod of the pump. 
As the steam from the boiler drives the 
pistons to and fro in the engines, water 
is drawn from the hydrants through 
a short thick hose in one end of the 
pump - barrels and forced out through 
the other. From the pumps the water 
is forced into an air-chamber, where a 
cushion of air serves to equalize the 
varying pressure of the engines, and 
thence it is driven through the hose 
and out of the nozzle. The pump of 
the majority of the steamers in New 
York is very much like the pump of the 
old hand-machine in principle; but in 
effect it is tremendously more powerful. 

To those interested in mechanics the 
boiler of the steamer is worth inspect- 
ing. The products of combustion pass 
up through tubes that are surrounded 
by water, as in all ordinary locomotive 
boilers, but in addition to this there are 
three sorts of devices for aiding the 
evaporation of the water in the boiler. 
In one type of boiler inch tubes de- 
pend from the roof of the boiler, like 
stalactites, down into the fire—thus the 
water in them gets the full benefit of the 
heat ; in another type small groups of 
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tubes, something like tiny steam radia- 
tors, are hung to the roof of the fire- 
box and connected with the side of the 
box as well, so that the water readily 
circulates up through the nest of small 
tubes; while in a third type there is a 
coil of water-pipe running from the 
roof of the fire-box around through the 
fire and down into the side of the box ; 
and all three types have their advocates 
among the engineers. Toaid the draught 
the engines all exhaust into the smoke- 
stack. 

A feature of the steam fire-engine not 
commonly recognized by the spectator 
is the water-tank for supplying the boil- 
er. This is located under the driver's 
seat, and is used only when the engine 
is pumping salt or foul water. Itis gen- 
erally filled by hand with buckets when 
engines are taken to the water-front to 
pump from the rivers. 

The most powerful land engines in 
the department have two steam cylin- 
ders, eight and one-eighth inches in di- 
ameter and with a stroke of seven inches. 
The pump-barrel is five inches in di- 
ameter. They will throw solid water 
through a two-inch nozzle to a distance 
of about two hundred feet over level 
ground on a calm day. So powerful is 
this stream that the men cannot control 
the nozzle without the aid of what they 
call a nozzle-stick, which is a simple iron 
rod that slips into cleats on the nozzle 
while the other end is jabbed into the 
ground. 

The hose for the engines is commonly 
carried on a reel or spool supported on 
either two-wheeled or four-wheeled ve- 
hicles. A combination truck for hose 
and ladders is in use in some commu- 
nities. The very latest thing in hose- 
trucks, however, is the simplest sort of 
a four-wheeled truck with a bed or box 
in which the hose is laid flat. The fire- 
men find that they cannot only stretch 
a length of hose more quickly when it is 
carried in this way, but they can get it 
ready to carry back to the engine house 
more quickly when the fire has been ex- 
tinguished. 

In the pictures of fires of olden times 
the firemen were invariably represented 
as standing in the streets at a comfort- 
able distance from the fire and directing 
the streams of water through the upper- 


story windows. They do not fight fire 
in that way nowadays. Ladders are 
reared to the upper windows, and the 
hose is carried right up to the floor that 
is on fire. But sometimes the fire gets 
going so fiercely before they arrive that 
even trained firemen cannot face it, and 
it is when the flames are blazing through 
the upper windows of a tall building 
that the value of what is called a water- 
tower is apparent. New York got its 
first water-tower about ten years ago. 
Its last was but recently purchased. 

In principle these towers are very 
simple. There is an iron tube so pivoted 
over one end of a truck that its top may 
be raised to a height of sixty feet above 
the street pavement. The upper end 
terminates in a nozzle. Connected with 
the bottom of the pipe is a very large 
hose. From two to four engines may be 
coupled to this hose, and their united 
streams forced up through the pipe and 
out of the nozzle. The nozzle is con- 
trolled by a man on the truck, so that 
a solid two-and-one-quarter-inch stream 
may be directed through the top win- 
dows of a six-story building with ease 
and certainty. The newest tower in the 
department differs from the older ones 
in several important details. The old 
tower had to be raised by hand-power, 
and it was a slow and tiresome job. 
Moreover, the old tower was made in 
sections that had to be screwed together 
by the men. The new tower has a 
twenty-eight-foot pipe suspended inside 
of a slender steel derrick that is twenty- 
two feet high. The derrick is pivoted 
over the forward wheels of the truck, 
and, when not in use, it, with the pipe in- 
side, lies prone upon the truck. At a fire 
the derrick is erected by means of what 
may be called engine-power—the piston- 
rods of two cylinders, which are very 
like steam-engine cylinders, connect 
with the bottom of the derrick. Instead 
of steam, however, carbonic acid gas, 
which is generated in a. retort suspend- 
ed near the rear axle of the truck, is used. 
This retort is partly filled with soda 
and water, and when the time comes for 
raising the tower a small quantity of 
vitriol is spilled into this mixture. The 
gas is generated in sufficient quantity 
to create a pressure in the cylinders of 
above one hundred pounds to the square 
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inch, andit is this power, exerted through 
the cylinders, that raises the derrick. 
The pipe is elevated above the derrick 
by means of a stout metal rope working 
over pulleys and a hand-winch. The 
stream from the tower can be swung 
around in any direction, and thrown up 
or down through a wide are. 

Very appropriately described in con- 
nection with the water -tower is what 
is called the swivel-pipe. Every tower, 
truck and most of the hose-tenders are 
provided with swivel-pipes. They con- 
sist of a five-foot piece of three-and-a- 
half-inch iron pipe, and there is a nozzle 
at one end of the pipe and a large hose 
coupled to the other. The pipe is 
mounted on a stout iron stanchion in 
such a way that the nozzle can be point- 
ed and securely held in almost any di- 
rection. Because the swivel-pipe is lo- 
cated near the ground, and because the 
connection with the engines is very close, 
even more powerful streams are driven 
through the swivel-pipe than 
through the water-tower. 


Wonderful as are the re- 
sults obtained by the en- 
gines used exclusively on 
shore, their streams sink 
almost into insignificance 
when compared with the 
volume and power of 
those thrown from the 
greatest of all fire-extin- 
guishers, the floating fire- 
engine, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the fire-boat. 

Like the water-tower 
and a majority of other 
kinds of apparatus used 
in extinguishing fires, the 
floating engine is a mod- 
ern device. The first one 
ever built was the “ Have- 
meyer,” launched in 1875 
for New York City. She is still doing 
good service. There were, however, a 
number of boats built for other purposes, 
which were in use as fire-boats before 
that date. 

It seems a little singular to the ordi- 
nary observer, but it is nevertheless a 
fact, that the hardest fire to fight is one 
alongshore, where there is no end to the 
water to throw on it. But a moment’s 

Vou, IX.—6 


consideration shows that while water 
may be abundant, the opportunity to 
throw it is scant. If a building be on 
the water’s edge, or on a pier, there is 
at least one side on which it cannot be 
approached by the shore extinguishers. 

























The New Water-tower at Work. 


While the firemen may deluge the shore 
portions of a building, or the shore end 
of a pier, the fire may eat away the water- 
side portion, and so destroy the whole. 
The greatest fire in New York during 
the year 1889 was a fire of this kind. 
It involved piers, elevators, and other 
buildings alongshore, in the yard of the 
Hudson River Railroad, for some blocks 
above the foot of West Fifty-ninth Street, 
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and the loss was a million and a half of 
dollars. This and other like fires have 
proved very destructive because the city 
lacked adequate apparatus for fighting 
a fire from the water. A description of 
the last floating engine built for the 
New York Fire Department will serve 
very well to show what the requirements 
of such a boat are. 

She is called the New Yorker, and 
her owners think that, because she is 
great and powerful—well-nigh irresisti- 
ble—she has been very well named. To 
an ordinary observer she looks very 
much like a handsome tug. She is 125 
feet long, 27 wide, and 14 deep. She 
draws something over 9 feet of water, 
and her displacement is 351 tons. She 
is built of steel. There is the usual 
structure on deck, with the pilot-house 
on top, at the forward end ; but here the 
resemblance to a tug practically ceases. 
She has two boilers, each powerful 
enough for a great cargo-ship, and triple 
expansion engines. Instead of one pro- 
peller-wheel, she has two, one of them 
being connected with the rudder and 


The chief feature of the boat is, of 
course, her pumps. She has four sets 
(or eight in all) of vertical, double-acting 
steam-pumps. The steam-cylinders are 
sixteen inches in diameter and the pumps 
ten. The stroke is eleven inches. From 
the pumps the water is forced into an 
air-chamber, and thence it is driven 
through four standing pipes which rise 
through the deck-house—two forward 
by the pilot-house, and two well aft, as 
the picture very well shows. The ends 
of these pipes terminate in nozzles, which 
can be turned about and elevated and 
depressed through ample ares for every 
need. For ordinary fires these nozzles 
have a diameter of from three and a half 
to four inches. But the power of all the 
pumps may be concentrated on one or 
two pipes, and when this is done, a noz- 
zle five inches in diameter is called into 
use. 

The New Yorker is berthed at Pier 
1, North River. Here she lies with fires 
banked, but with ample steam in her 
boilers to set her propellers whirling 
efficiently. The instant an alarm that 








The Fire-boat Fighting a Fire from the River. 


the wheel-shaft in such a way that it 
swings with the rudder, and so aids in 
steering her—makes her handy as noth- 
ing else could do. 


calls her is received, the lines that hold 
her to the pier are cast off by the men 
on deck, while the stokers rake open the 
fires in her furnaces. The steam begins 
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to rise. The engineer, at the signal ings, through roofs, through brick walls, 


and thence, through every obstruction, 
into the heart of the fire. Where are 
the heat and flame that can stand before 
a deluge like that? There was never 
aught like it under the sun, save in the 
torrents of nature and the giant flumes 
built by the Rocky Mountain miners to 
tear down cliffs of solid rock. 

Less picturesque but very useful are 
some of the minor features of this boat. 
There are the screens for shielding the 
men when the boat must run her bows 
into the flames. They are made of steel 
plates, and are of double thickness, hav- 
ing an inch air-space between the inner 
and the outer skin. Each screen is six 
feet long, and rises four and a half feet 
above the rail, where it arches in over 
the deck so far that a man may have 
ample room to work under it shield- 
ed from dropping cinders. Peep-holes 
to look through, and larger ones to 
direct small streams through are pro- 
vided. There are six of them in all, and 
they may be used separately or grouped 


from the pilot, throws open her throttle, 
and under the impulse of her wheels 
she heads away for the fire. The steam 
rises still faster then, for the engines 
exhaust into the smoke-stack and force 
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A Rescue with the Life-line. 


the draft. With a feather of spray from 
her cutwater and a lengthening wake 
astern, she ploughs along with increas- 
ing speed until, but a few minutes after 
the alarm came in, she is making from 
eighteen to nineteen sea-miles an hour. 
Dodging the river craft that would im- 
pede the progress of a less handy boat, 
she runs to the scene of the fire, and 
when there, because of the peculiarity 
of her construction, is able to approach 
it, if it be at the water’s edge, until the 
flames are wrapped about her stem. 
Then the whole power of her boilers 
is turned upon the pumps, and from a 
single nozzle a solid stream five inches 
in diameter is hurled at the fire—hurled 
through pier-shed sidings, through ceil- 


all together at any part of the rail. 

Then, at four points of the deck- 
house, small pipes arise that are fitted 
with revolving curved arms like lawn- 
sprinklers. When the flames are so 
fierce as to scorch things, and the metal 
screens that protect the men begin to 
redden, the captain, instead of backing 
out, turns on the sprinklers and fights 
away under the cooling shower that then 
floods the deck. 

If desired, as many as thirty-two two- 
inch streams can be thrown through 
ordinary hose, instead of one or two 
or four giants through the big nozzles ; 
or long lines of heavy hose could be 
stretched from the pipes, and the power 
of the pumps uscd to feed water-towers, 
or swivel-pipes, or engines two thousand 
feet away on land. The belt that a boat 
like this covers is there.ore a belt around 
the water-front very nearly half a mile 
wide. 

The New Yorker was designed by a 
New Yorker, Mr. William Cowles, for- 
merly of the United States Navy. The 
fire-screens and sprinklers were put on 
at the suggestion of Chief Hugh Bonner. 

It is not uninteresting to note that 
there are floating fire-engines in Lon- 
den. They consist of little steam-pumps 
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placed on scows which are moored at 
long intervals along the water - front. 
When an alarm of fire comes in the cap- 
tain of the scow goes whooping up and 
down the water-front to get a tug to 
tow him to the place from which the 
alarm has come. 


Although, curiously enough, not used 
in New York, a kind of fire-extinguisher 
known-as a chemical-engine has been 
found of great service elsewhere. These 
chemical-engines depend for their suc- 
cess on the fact that no fire can live in 
an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas. A 
substantial truck carries astride the rear 
axle two cylindrical tanks of a capac- 
ity of about one hundred gallons each. 
These are filled with soda and water, and 
are arranged so that a bottle of vitriol 
can be emptied into them at the right 
time. The carbonic acid gas thus gen- 
erated forces itself and tne water out of 
the tanks through a line of hose, and, 
with the water, is poured over the fire. 
In use, one tank is drawn on until empty, 
and then the other one is attached to the 
hose, and, while the second is drained, 
the first is refilled. The chemical-engines 
are intended to smother a fire that is 
yet small, and the stream, on account of 
the gas being much more efficient than 
a stream of water would be, puts out the 
fire while wetting a much less area of the 
house and goods. Although the large 
chemical-engines are not used in 
New York, little five-gallon cans of 
the same compound are placed on 
each ladder-truck. These cans may 


be carried on the back of a fireman, a 


and fires that have just started are 
very frequently extinguished by 
them. 


Little space 
need be devoted 
to the ordinary 
ladders. Every 
truck carries ten, 
varying in length 
from ten to sev- 
euty-five feet. 
There is one in 
use that towers 
ninety - two feet 
above the pave- 
ment. The long- 


est ladders are permanently fixed to 
turn-tables on the trucks that carry 
them, and are raised and extended by 
cranks and screws and pulleys. The 
scene when men are taken from the roof 
of a burning building on the top one of 
these towering ladders and swung over 
until they land in safety on the roof of 
another building on the opposite side of 
the street is one not soon forgotten. 
The scaling-ladders, because used only 
in saving life, are of peculiar interest. 
A look at the illustration [p. 59] will 
save all necessity for further description 
of the ladder itself. Standing in the 
street the fireman reaches up and hooks 
his ladder over the second-story window- 



























Jumping into the Life-net. 
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sill. Then he climbs up and, throwing 
a leg over the window-sill, draws up the 
ladder and hooks it into the thjrd story, 
and so up he climbs to the top floor, no 
matter how high the building may be. 
Here he sits in the window and lowersa 
cord to the ground by which a life-line 
an inch thick is drawn up for use in 
lowering people who may have no other 
means of escape. It may happen that 
as the fireman goes up the flames burst 
from a window directly over him. In 
that case he hooks his ladder on a win- 
dow-sill to the right or left and swings 
over, pendulum fashion, out of the line 
of the fire, and there continues his way 





The Life-line Gun. 


till «above the fire, when he swings back 
and is ready to care for the people whose 
escape has been cut off. It is an act 
that little account is made of by the fire- 
man, but the unaccustomed man would 
need an iron nerve were he to swing 
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thus at the end of a pole hung sixty feet 
above the stone pavements. 

With escape to other buildings cut 
off, and with blazing stairways and win- 
dows below him, so that neither ladder 
nor life-line can be used, the last des- 
perate resort of the life-savers is the 
jumping-net. It is a wheel-shaped net, 
ten feet in diameter, made of slender 
ropes. When stretched by the men who 
grasp its rim beneath the window where 
the victim of the fire is perched they call 
to him to jump. It is a thrilling mo- 
ment as the men stand thus gazing 
through the flames and smoke, and the 
imprisoned one gathers himself for the 
leap. Not everyone is saved, but he 
who jumps as he is told to do seldom 
suffers any harm beyond the nervous 
shock. With trained men around it 
the net will safely land a man of two 
hundred pounds weight jumping from 
the top of a building one hundred feet 
high. 

A novel device for quickly running a 
rope to the top ofa tall building is the line- 
throwing gun. The peculiarity of this 
weapon is that the gun is placed inside 
of the projectile instead of the projec- 
tile being placed inside the gun. The 
gun is a smooth-bore Remington with 
a cast-iron butt and a ten-inch round 
barrel. The projectile is simply a long 
pear-shaped cap that fits over the muz- 
zle, with the end of a light line made 
fast to a ring in its base, and the line is 
coiled in a round box. A blank car- 
tridge is placed in the breech of the gun, 
and when exploded it throws the projec- 
tile two hundred feet in air. The men 
vatch the line when it falls across the 
roof of the building they are on, and by 
it draw up the rope they want. 


The hardest fire in the world to fight is 
one inasub-basement. New York busi- 
ness houses commonly extend two sto- 
ries below the street level. The lower 
basement is often stored full of very in- 
flammable goods, and when a fire is kin- 
dled among them there is no draft to 
carry away the smoke. By the time the 
firemen arrive the two basements are 
full of smoke so thick that no man can 
live inthem. But water must be thrown 
all over both floors, and that as quickly 
as possible, to prevent the fire spreading 
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up. For such emergencies what might The hook, by which the tin roof of a 
be called one- and two-story nozzles are house may be cut away in a few minutes 
provided, besides another kind and an is one [p. 64]. The ram, by which a 
air-washer. One is an iron pipe long hole is bored through a brick wall, on 
enough to reach from the street down occasion, is another. This ram is par- 
into the sub-basement where a common ticularly useful. Going into the build- 
nozzle bent at right angles to the pipe ing adjoining the one that is on fire, 
is fitted, to throw a stream parallel with the firemen drill a hole with it through 
the floor. Another is long enough to the dividing wall opposite the hottest 
reach almost to the floor of the upper part of the fire, and are thus enabled to 
throw the water most effectively. The 
siamese coupling, by which the power 
of two or more engines may be united 
on one hose is a third. A fourth is a 
nipple which can be fitted to a hydrant 
in case the one originally cast there 
has been broken off. Still another is a 
roller in a frame that is placed on the 
cornice when a hose is to be dragged 









Four Streams ‘‘ Siamesed '' Together. 


basement. The third kind is shaped up to a roof from the street. Two men 
something like the letter S$. Itisswung with a roller can hoist more hose than 
at the middle through a hole in the floor ten men can without it. They are all 
and can be turned in all directions. simple and all very useful, and nearly 
Last of all is the air-washer—a device for all of them have been invented within 
washing the smoke out of the air and ten years. 
purifying it so that men can enter the 
room. It consists of a two-foot section That the growth of the work which 
of pipe, with two short sprinklers on New York firemen are called on to do 
it that work after the manner of a lawn- demands the best apparatus which can 
sprinkler. It is lowered through a hole be made, and that every valuable im- 
in the floor, the water is turned on, and provement must be adopted, will be ap- 
the sprinklers throw showers in all di- parent from even a casual inspection of 
rections. the statistics of fires and consequent 
There are a number of appliances, losses. In 1866, the year after the paid 
some of which are in daily use, that are department took the places of the vol- 
sufficiently explained by the illustrations. unteers, there were 796 fires in the city. 
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In 1888 there were 3,217. In 1866there efficiency of the force has more than 
was 1 fire to every 80 buildings in the kept pace with the growth in fires, how- 
city, and in 1888 1 to 35. In 1866 there ever, is plain from the fact that the av- 
was 13 fire to every man on the force, erage loss per fire in 1866 was $8,075.38 
in 1888 31 fires to each man. That the and in 1888 but $1,705.29. 





Cutting Open a Tin Roof. 


TO CARMINE. 
By I. D. 


Wuaen ’gainst the hills that barrier the West 

There break at morn long, roseate waves of light, 
My heart leaps high; for one loved memory, bright 
With old-time smiles and kisses, on their crest, 

Is borne to me each morn; and always blest 

The hour when from the sun’s most fervid height 
Thy South is shed around me; but the night 

And the herald stars of eve are loveliest. 


For life seems fairer under kindling skies, 

And love still comes to man in tenderer guise 
Beneath the gracious influence of the stars; 
And in the dreamful night, I leap the bars 

Of sense and journey southward where thou art, 
Darling, the Mecca of my pilgrim heart. 


























PART THIRD (Conrinvep). 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* When wealth shall rest no more in mounded 
heaps, 
But smit with freer light shall slowly melt 
In many streams to fatten lower lands, 
And light shall spread, and man be liker 
man 
Thro’ all the seasons of the golden year.” 


IND this was the 
W original bed of the 
a) stream?” Mr. Hen- 
| shaw asked, standing 
in front of Jerry’s un- 
i finished shanty, and 
4 looking up the gorge 
M8 that was untouched 
by the sun as ; yet, “and formerly it 
flowed into this opening and disap- 
peared ?” 

“Yes,” Jerry answered. “And Mr. 
Durden, seeing indications of gold in 
these rocks, turned the stream aside by 
building a dam up yonder,” pointing to 
where a dam, running up and down the 
ridge, turned the stream into a shallow 
ravine on the other side, “and worked 
in this cave opening. It is said,” look- 
ing at the engineer keenly, “that the 
Eureka Mine, which has also a cave 
opening, was the outlet of the stream.” 

“Indeed?” seriously. “I doubt it; 
there is no sign of a cave opening 
there.” 

Jerry laughed. 

“The only way to settle it,” he said, 
“would be to turn the stream in again.” 

The engineer shook his head sol- 
emnly. He was too poor a man to 
joke about trying experiments on gold 
mines. ‘That would be ruination, you 
know,” he said. 

Vou. IX.—7 








* Of course,” and Jerry brought him- 
self back to the strict business of the 
hour: this man was literal and ear- 
nest, the very man to have on an excit- 
ing search, as this might prove ; and 
the traditions were nothing ; indeed, it 
would be for the benefit of all if they 
could be forgotten. And the scrap of 
paper, that now he understood, had 
better be burned. For with the open- 
ing of the mine all the most far-fetched 
and most weird of the legends had come 
to the surface. 

Mrs. Milton had poured into his ears 
all that “Lije had revealed to her, of the 
sounds like women and children crying 
and calling for help—of a great red eye 
that glared at him—of twinkling lights 
that shone in impossible places ; and 
Dan Burk had told him the old Indian’s 
story of how the tribe had driven in all 
its women and children to death in a 
bottomless hole, rather than they should 
fall into the hands of the enemy. But 
the Indians had not gone in through 
the mine’s mouth, of course, but through 
another opening into a cave that lay on 
the other side of this death-hole—a cave 
that was “lined and floored with pure 
gold!” 

Before day that morning Dan had 
come to tell Jerry this story, and to 
warn him not to turn to the left. “Joe 
were the only feller as knew the way,” 
he whispered, “and ’Lije Milton’s death 
come from there, and Joe Gilliam’s death 
come from there!” 

So Jerry went to meet the engineer 
in the early morning with his nerves all 
strained and tense, and his mind all 
alive to every least sign or mark. He 
had not told Dan Burk that Joe already 
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had warned him about the turn to the 
left, nor had he mentioned to any one 
Burk’s story of the abyss that Joe had 
crossed daily ; but the whole thing was 
clear to his own mind now. He could 
understand now Joe’s anxiety as to the 
mine being occupied—it was his only 
entrance to this cave beyond, where he 
had found his gold; and amid the 
chaos of new surmises that were com- 
ing to him, the dreadful suspicion that 
Joe had aided in terrifying “Lije Mil- 
ton away from his work of exploration 
grew stronger and stronger. He had 
given up the thought that “Lije had 
been hurt in any way, for from Mrs. 
Milton he had heard that the illness 
had lasted for months, and had been 
what she called “a dwinin’.” 

“’Lige stayed in thar as long as he 
said he were agoin’ to stay,” she said, 
“’cause he never let go onest he tuck 
er grip, but what he sawn an’ hearn in 
thar néver leff him, an’ he worn’t never 


,” 


wuth nothin’ no mo’. 


“Tt promises well,” and Mr. Hen- 
shaw’s voice roused Jerry from his 
dreams ; “the stream fellin here,” he 
went on, “and the opening was en- 
larged from the top ; see?” 

“Yes,” looking up where the marks 
made by the picks so many years ago 
were still visible ; “but here come the 
men,” and he leaned over the opening, 
that seemed to descend much more ra- 
pidly than he remembered. 

The men came up; all of them were 
new men, anxious for the work, and 
anxious for the success of the mine in 
which they had shares: what were le- 
gends to them ? 

One after another they descended, 
Jerry leading the way. He was a man 
now, and educated sufficiently to be 
above all superstitious and ghostly 
fears, yet he looked back longingly to 
the light as they went down into the 
darkness, and for an instant held his 
breath to hear the water that dropped 
forever—and what would he see? 

“This is still the bed of the stream,” 
Mr. Henshaw said, as they paused for 
the men to light the lamps, “and it 
turns to the left.” 

Jerry looked; surely it did, and he 
looked about him carefully for some 
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mark or track—some little, beaten way 
that would tell that the place had been 
frequented—but there was not a sign ; 
the worn bed of the stream held no 
marks. 

“And they tunnelled here straight in 
front of them, and up,” Mr. Henshaw 
went on solemnly, holding up his lan- 
tern to prove his words. ‘They should 
have followed the bed of the stream.” 

“Shall we?” Jerry asked, doubtfully. 

“ Tt will be best,” was answered; “ but 
follow very carefully, for being the natu- 
ral opening they would have followed it 
as least expensive, unless stopped by 
something impassable.” 

Jerry listened quietly ; he could never 
have reasoned in this way; surely this 
was the man for such an expedition. 

“T will go first,” Jerry said, and no 
one demurred. The bed of the stream 
tended steadily to the left, dipping 
slightly, but lay several feet above the 
floor of the tunnel where they stood, so 
that a little climbing was necessary to 
put them back on this level they had 
left. 

“They did not tunnel here,” and 
Jerry lifted his light to show the scarred 
roof when once more they were in the 
bed of the stream. 

“Yes,” Mr. Henshaw answered; 
“strange they should have left it.” 

On they scrambled, Jerry leading the 
way, and going most carefully; what 
might he not find? 

Presently the light from his lantern 
struck against a wall—the next moment 
it travelled indefinitely into the gloom ! 

He paused, and the men behind him 
stopped as if moved by machinery—they 
were not timid men, and were seeking 
their fortunes, but they stopped as one 
man and listened. 

Was it water or wind that they heard? 
—a sigh ?—a cry? 

“Tt is the echo of our own voices,” 
Jerry said, sharply ; “listen!” And he 
raised his voice in a high, long cry. The 
men started. Even Henshaw felt his 
nerves jerk a little as the cry went on, 
and on, and on—coming back again and 
again—fading and rising and dying like 
a sob! Then a dead silence fell, and 
Jerry leaned against the wall he had 
reached, unnerved and weak. 

Was it a sob or asigh that swept past 
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him, or the last wave of sound from his 
own cry? It came again, and he started, 
lifting up his lantern—higher—higher ! 
and he stepped back slowly, carefully. 

“Stand still!” he commanded quick- 
ly, for the men were moving forward ; 
then picked up a stone and cast it down 
in front of him. 

The men all saw the movement by 
the flickering lights, and waited in si- 
lence. Would it never reach the bot- 
tom? Then, far off, there came a sound, 
then another, and another, fading down 
in the depths. 

“Great God! if we had gone on!” 
and the men moved back hastily ; but 
Jerry did not move, and Mr. Henshaw 
came to his side. 

“Drop another stone,” he said; ‘“ we 
can time it and judge the depth.” 

Jerry picked up a stone, and the man 
of business took out his watch. 

“ Now—” and the stone flashed across 
the belt of light and disappeared : down 
—down—down. What would it fall 
on—bones? poor whitened bones that 
would be crushed and powdered by this 
touch from the upper world—by this 
stone their feet had trod on years ago. 

Ah! it struck them, then. 

' “Very deep,” and Mr. Henshaw looked 
up in the darkness to make his calcula- 
tions. ‘‘One hundred feet at least,” he 
said ; “a very good reason for not follow- 
ing the bed of the stream—it fell here ;” 
then he went back to where the men 
were grouped. ‘That echo was a fortu- 
nate warning,” he said, “and we must 
put a railing there ; it is too dangerous.” 

But Jerry had not left his position. 
The corner where he leaned was polished 
as by constant rubbing—the spot where 
he stood had regular marks worn into 
it; he waved his lantern out into the 
darkness, and there, not four feet away, 
was the corner of a ledge. He paused. 
Was this Joe’s path? Did he daily cross 
this awful gap, a hundred feet deep— 
jump across that space trusting to that 
ledge? He drew a sharp breath; he 
would not find anything of Joe’s, they 
were in the cave at the end of the black 
tunnel down which he looked; and the 
ledge he had seen must run along the 
wall and be the path to the cave. 

And this awful risk for gold! 

Mr. Henshaw called him, and he went 


back to where the men were turning 
over sand and rubbish that had been 
brought in by rain and wind, and Mr. 
Henshaw peering at everything closely. 

“Very rich,” he said at last, “but 
worked most carelessly—most care- 
lessly.” 

In a moment Jerry was at his side. 

“They made a great mistake,” Mr. 
Henshaw went on, “they worked over- 
head and in front of them—a great mis- 
take—all lies under foot—all of it; 
rich, most rich!” 

“Good enough!” and the men went 
to work more busily than ever to clear 
the rubbish away. 

“Tt will be well to work this tunnel 
that is cut already, until we get the 
proper materials to sink a shaft,” Mr. 
Henshaw went on; “but we must go 
down; for this vein, the richest I have 
ever seen,” his eyes gleaming as he 
spoke, “widens as it descends.” 

Eagerly the men listened, and Jerry, 
with shining eyes, seemed to drink in 
the words. 

“There are millions in this mine— 
millions !” 

Jerry stood quite still, and his old 
dreams, that only last night he had 
laughed at, seemed to sweep over him 
and fill his brain as a mist; all his 
visions of piles and piles of gold—piles 
that would satisfy the nations, and stop 
all greed and longing! Gold should be 
a drug in the market, and what would 
the world do for a medium of exchange? 
In the latter days there was to be “ per- 
plexity of nations ”—nations that could 
not buy nor sell to each other—nations 
reduced to barter! All the great ex- 
changes in ruins; grass growing in the 
streets of great cities, and the nations 
spreading out over plains and hills, seek- 
ing for places to plant and reap! 

Back, farther still, they were search- 
ing into the tunnel, and Jerry followed 
mechanically, walking as one in a dream. 

No wonder the devil had worked to 
drive men out from this great treasure- 
house ; his power was to be taken 
away; his charm wherewith he charmed 
all men to sin and death—the root of 
all the evil and suffering under the sun— 
the gold for which men sold their souls 
—this thing was to be cast among them 
until it was like the dust in the road, 
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and the chips!—vyes, as when one 
“breaketh and heweth wood ”— then 
the devil’s power would be done ! 

And Mr. Henshaw, turning over a 
rock in his hands, muttered, ‘ Millions 
—nmillions.” He must borrow money 
and invest in the venture; and he 
would write to Sue that soon he would 
be a rich man—a rich man! Then to 
Jerry: 

“Your fortune is made, Mr. Wilker- 
son, already made,” he said, and Jerry 
started from his visions as if some hand 
had struck him. “You have made a 
most wonderful discovery,” Mr. Hen- 
shaw went on, “and your townspeo- 
ple, and all who come here, should be 
most grateful to you, for I understand 
that you entered into this scheme with 
great odds against you.” 

“TI did,” Jerry answered, slowly ; “‘ but 
all is in my favor now ;” then, looking 
up, “Have you shares in this venture ?” 

Mr. Henshaw shook his head. 

“T had nothing to invest,” he said, 
sadly. 

“Let me lend it to you?” Jerry re- 
joined, quickly, “and you can repay me 
at your leisure.” 

“Sir!” stepping back in his astonish- 
ment, “sir, are you in earnest?” and 
the workmen looked from one to the 
other questioningly, then into each 
other’s eyes longingly ; they had shares, 
but if only they could double them ! 

“Tt is nothing,” and Jerry turned 
away. “I have money my adopted 
father left me, and I shall be glad to 
lend it to you,” and the men looked at 
him kindly; he was a “fair, square 
man,” they said afterward; he could 
have taken double shares himself, but 
instead lent the money to a poorer man ; 
he was a fair-dealing man, a man they 
could depend on. 

And Mr. Henshaw felt his proper, 
middle-aged heart beating hard and 
fast under the shining seams of his 
coat: he could build a little house, and 
Sue and the children could come out! 
His mild blue eyes were strangely dim 
behind his spectacles as he looked af- 
ter Jerry, walking back and up to the 
black hole. A strange “ mob-leader,” he 
thought, a strange disturber of the peace, 
and an honest Communist! Surely he 
was sharing his goods. 
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And in his report warmer words were 
said of the venture than ever he had said 
of anything in his whole visionless, unen- 
thusiastic life; and the Board felt new 
confidence in Durden’s, for every man 
sent out, from the keenest to the dull- 
est—from the most enthusiastic to the 
most prosaic—all seemed to become 
imbued with perfect faith in the proj- 
ect, and in the young leader, Wilker- 
son. 

And now the stock ran up higher, 
and Jerry’s man of business had orders 
to sell out all his other investments 
and to put all the proceeds in Dur- 
den’s; and Greg told his father that 
he could not invest too largely; and 
Mr. Henshaw bought and felt his life 
begin afresh; and Durden’s rose to 
such a pitch of enthusiasm and delight 
that people almost cheered Jerry as he 
passed. 

Eureka came over in a body, settling 
themselves anywhere that a house could 
be built ; selling all to buy shares in 
the mine, and privileges in the Com- 
mune; and the doctor rode about 
among the sick, lending money to those 
who did not have it to invest, and 
watching Jerry’s course with tired, kind 
eyes: and Paul, refusing to come back 
from Engineer Mills’s house in Eureka, 
worked and thought, and spent money 
and strength to build up Eureka—to 
outdo Jerry! Once more the “dirty 
little beggar” had the best of it, and 
had overcome him ; but life was all be- 
fore them yet, and where would death 
find them ? 


CHAPTER V. 


‘¢ But oh! blithe breeze! and oh! great seas, 
Though ne’er—that earliest parting past— 
On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 


‘One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare— 
Oh! bounding breeze, oh! rushing seas, 
At last, at last unite them there.” 


Tue weather had held good, as Jerry 
had expected, until the work in the 
mine was well under way ; the railway 
also was near, for building on the plain 
was easy work; the town of Durden’s 
was spreading up the mountain-side, 
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and down and out on the plain ; and 
Eureka seemed dead, save for one grog- 
shop. Mr. Henshaw was spending most 
of his time now working on the dam 
that kept the stream from the mine; 
and was impressing on the Committee 
and the Company the grave importance 
of keeping the dam in perfect order. 
Once let that stream break through 
into its old channel, and the mine would 
be flooded to a ruinous extent ; for now 
all the work in the mine was on a level 
far below the old bed of the stream, 
and all the new shafts and tunnels 
would have to be filled before the stream 
could find its old outlet down the chasm. 
And Jerry had made a speech to the 
people on this subject that had caused 
their pockets to feel empty, and their 
hearts toache. For himself he dreamed, 
night after night, of an awful battling 
with overwhelming floods of water ; wak- 
ing with cries and struggles that made 
Mrs. Milton announce to her gossips 
that “Jerry Wilkerson air the mos’ on- 
res lessis creetur as ever wuz, an’ if he 
eats nothin’ or no, he’s allers a-walkin’ 
aroun’ an’ a-hollerin’ in the night.” 

So things had gone until now the 
open weather seemed over ; all the new 
houses, clean and tight, and ready for 
occupation, were covered with a light 
fall of snow; only a light fall, but to all 
weatherwise eyes the low clouds prom- 
ised much more in a little while. The 
Committee added steadily to the stacks 
of wood gathered for the common good, 
and all the people did what they could 
in preparation, for it was prophesied on 
all hands that the winter, though late in 
coming, would be a hard winter—a very 
hard winter. A bright December made 
always a black January, the old people 
said. 

It was Sunday, but Jerry had not 
gone to the church, as usually he made 
a point of doing, even if no better man 
than Dan Burk or Dave Morris was 
there to preach to him ; but, instead, he 
was going to ask the doctor to come to 
Mrs. Milton; she was not well, and 
Jerry had volunteered to bring the doc- 
tor. 

He had not been down that road for 
months, not since he had gone to offer 
his services, in case the doctor needed 
help. That had been in the spring ; 


and since then a life seemed to have 
passed. 

Now he walked slowly ; it was cold 
and still, and all the town seemed dead : 
everybody was in the church, or shut 
safe in their houses; his own little 
house that he used as an office, but in- 
to which Mrs. Milton had begged him 
not to move until the spring, was shut 
tight, and looked desolate ; indeed lent 
desolation to the scene as he caught a 
far glimpse of it before descending the 
hill toward the doctor’s. Down the long, 
ugly road he went, then turned sharply 
across the gullies and rents made by the 
snow and rains, up to the steps. Noth- 
ing had changed since his first visit 
there, as a child: all was the same—no 
fence had been built, no whitewash nor 
paint had been put on the house: as 
dark, as ugly now as then, only now seem- 
ing more still. 

Slowly Jerry mounted the steps— 
slowly took his way across the piazza, 
and knocked at the door. A step came 
down the hall—a step that made the 
color mount to his face, and Paul 
opened the door. One moment they 
eyed each other, then Jerry asked, 

“Ts the doctor at home?” 

Now 

“ When will he come?” 

“JT do not know ;” then, more curtly, 
if that were possible, “I do not live 
here, perhaps the servants can tell you,” 
and shutting the door he went back, 
and Jerry heard him call the doctor’s 
man, then turn aside into the library. 
Presently the servant came, and Jerry 
saw on his face an anxious look. 

“Doctor’s been gone since yisterday 
—since yisterday evenin’ late,” he said. 

“ On horseback ?” Jerry asked. 

“No, sir, he walked off,” and Jim 
scratched his head anxiously ; “he hed 
his dinner, an’ read a letter, an’ walked 
off without sayin’ a word—notter word ; 
an’ Mr. Paul’s been here since mornin’, 
nigh crazy to see him.” 

Jerry’s face was as anxious now as the 
servant's ; this was not like the doctor 
to go long distances on foot, and he 
asked slowly : 

“Where dd this letter come from ?” 

“T don’t know; I couldn’t read the 
mark of it, but it was black all roun’ it ; 
I had it a-waitin’ fur him a long time, 
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an’ plum disremembered it tell he was 
done his dinner, then I give it to him, 
an’ he took it like it were a snake, an’ 
he went to the library, an’ after that I 
heard him go out an’ he ain't never 
come back.” 

Jerry leaned against the door-post. 

“ Have you told Mr. Henley this?” he 
asked. 

* No, I ain’t, because when he come he 
cussed me black an’ blue; but he never 
axed me nothin’, but he’s been a-stomp- 
in’ roun’ in the library consid’abul.” 

Jerry stood still a moment, then draw- 
ing a long breath straightened him- 
self up. 

“ Tell all this to Mr. Henley at once,” 
he said, “and say that I have gone to 
hunt for the doctor—that I have gone 
to the rock over the mine—the doctor 
often went there.” 

The man looked aghast. 

“But all night, Mr. Wilkerson, all 
night!” he said. 

Jerry turned away-quickly, a name- 
less terror coming over him. 

“You tell Mr. Henley,” he repeated, 
“and tell him to come to the mine ;” 
then he went down the steps and turned 
toward the old trail that led past Joe’s 
house. This was the easiest way to the 
shelf of rock he wished to find. 

What news had come in that letter 
with the black edges? What news had 
come to make Paul stamp and curse ? 
Only one person could touch them 
both. He paused a moment in his rapid 
walk ; had anything come to that wom- 
an? Faster and faster he made his way 
up the slippery path, scarcely thinking 
what it was that made him come to this 
place. Higher and higher, while the low- 
drooping clouds seemed to touch him 
with their shadowy, cold hands, and in 
their folds he seemed to see that wom- 
an’s patient eyes looking out on him— 
eyes that looked as if they had shed so 
many tears. So often had he gone over 
the few links of that story that at last it 
seemed as if it were his own romance : 
had the one in the convent died? and 
what was the mystery that lay behind ? 

Up, past the ruins of Joe’s house, past 
the broken tree where the doctor always 
tied his horse during his few visits— 
then beyond, and down the narrow path 
that led to Jim Martin’s house. He re- 


membered so well the first time he had 
come here to get hogs, and they had 
stopped to look at the stream that fell 
so far, and on the shelf of rock they 
had seen the doctor. Often in the 
years that had passed since, Jerry had 
found him there, and many times since 
the opening of the mine; looking up 
from below he had seen the flutter as of 
a white handkerchief, and knew that the 
doctor was there. And now his instinct 
had brought him here first, sure that in 
any trouble it was to this quiet place the 
doctor would come. And the last time 
he saw him—the last time! He shook 
himself—what nonsense to think of a 
“last time!” he would see him many 
more times—could go to him in his 
success and say, “I love you, doctor, 
and have loved you always, and you mis- 
understood the stand I took!” Then 
the doctor would clasp his hand so 
kindly, and his voice would soften as 
sometimes in the old days it had done, 
and all would be well between them. 

It was fortunate that he had put his 
hand on that bowlder, else he would 
have fallen down to the mine’s mouth ! 

He stood pale and trembling. What 
was missing? Surely he had always 
stepped down just there — surely ? 
Something was gone, and some low 
bushes and vines seemed to have been 
pulled up by the roots, and some of 
them were still hanging—still hanging ! 

He passed his hands over his eyes— 
his hands that trembled so and were so 
cold. But the weather was cold, very 
cold, and this freeze had caused the 
thin slab to fall; or perhaps the jarring 
of the work in the mine ; something had 
caused this rock to fall—this rock that 
had been there yesterday ; yes, up to the 
time when the workmen left the mine, 
for he remembered looking up and see- 
ing it. It had fallen in the night, for 
the night had been such a cold one. 

His thoughts stopped, his heart seem- 
ed to stop, and he leaned against the 
rock: something fluttered from one of 
the uprooted bushes—something that 
until this moment he had not seen 
against the whiteness of the snow. He 
pressed back against the rock—he looked 
up at the low gray clouds—looked all 
about him over the ghastly world— 
looked at everything save the white 
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token which the sudden flaw of wind 
had lifted, and he could not look at 
that! He knew what it was—he knew 
whose it was. 

Then he straightened himself up and 
walked steadily toward the loosely hang- 
ing bush, and untangled the handker- 
chief from the briers that held it; it 
had been a perilous act, for the bush 
hung so far over, but he had the hand- 
kerchief safe, and put it in the breast of 
his shirt slowly. He sat down for a 
moment, for his head seemed going 
round and round, and he wondered if 
it would be safe for him to goon. The 
path by Jim Martin’s house was very 
steep, and with snow on the ground 
would be dangerous. He staggered to 
his feet. Of course he would go on— 
how could he stop to question it—and 
he began carefully to find his way over 
the snow-covered rocks down the steep 
path. There was smoke coming from 
Jim Martin’s house, and a face watched 
him from the window, but not for long, 
it was too cold to stay near an un- 
glazed window. Down, still down ; he 
had not travelled this path since he and 
Joe had come together, and had imag- 
ined the vision of ’Lije Milton. This 
day was just as that one had been, gray 
and cold, with the ghastly snow-clouds 
hanging low. But it was harder now 
than then to reach the mine’s mouth, 
for now there were huge piles of dé- 
bris all about, and huge timbers wait- 
ing to be put in place; and all was 
quiet with a death-like stillness, save 
for the wind that came in gusts up the 
gorge, and the stream that cried as it fell! 

But the town, scattered up and down 
the sides of the gorge seemed supernat- 
urally quiet. He stopped to rest for a 
moment, for he was very tired, and the 
dizziness was returning; it was hard 
work climbing up and down with that 
slippery snow under foot, and he had 
come a long way round, and had come 
rapidly. 

The last hillock of rubbish was 
reached, and he stopped to look: the 
black entrance yawned before him ; the 
timbers lay about just as he had seen 
them the night before, and the snow 
had blown a little way into the mine ; 
that was all he saw. 

Nearer he crept, with ever an unan- 


swered wonder in his heart as to why 
he crept—why he was afraid—why did 
he tremble. 

One second’s pause—no cry—no ex- 
clamation, only a deadening of every 
faculty—a stiffening of every fibre! 

So still he lay. 

Slowly, as one walking in his sleep, 
Jerry climbed down the rocks that 
slipped from under his feet with a noise 
that struck sharply on the silence; 
bounding down and down, as if they 
were alive ; and one—he held his breath 
—how far it was rolling, how far—on 
and on until, O God! it struck him, 
lying there so still, with a white face 
turned to the sky—struck him dully on 
the breast! 

How Jerry crossed the intervening 
space he did not know—what need to 
know ?—he was there kneeling, crouch- 
ing, lifting the poor cold body, drawing 
it up into his arms, brushing the snow 
from out the silvered hair ! 

And the rock he took from off the 
pulseless breast—he would break it, he 
would grind it to dust, for it had struck 
his friend lying dead and helpless ! 

Dead? dead, and cold as the snow 
that lay in little lines in the creases of 
his coat, and in his hands some dry 
grasses, and a leafless twig—he had 
tried to save himself. 

He drew the dead man closer with a 
passionate, remorseful strength ; how 
had such an awful thought as suicide 
crept into his mind. ‘The rock had 
fallen with him ; he had been too strong 
for such a thought as self-destruction. 
It had been dark, and he could not see 
to save himself, and had caught only the 
little grasses and the tiny twig. Oh! 
the awful horror of that fall—falling in 
the black, lonely night! Had any cry 
gone up for help?—gone out on the 
wild winds, and none had heard it? 

Jerry's face drooped until almost it 
touched the dead face resting on his 
shoulder; why had he not made his 
peace with this man? 

“QO God! O God!” he whispered, 
“have mercy !” 

He did not remember then that this 
man had let him go; he remembered 
only his love, that had turned to bitter- 
ness in his heart, and now had become 
bitterness that would never die? 
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He started a little, for something 
dropped on his leg : he raised his friend 
and stretched out his arm, leaning over 
to see: a dark stain, almost black, was 
on the sleeve of his flannel shirt, and on 
his trousers a smaller spot that shone 
red on the gray of the rough jeans. 
Blood—he shivered a little ; then he saw 
the great gash on the back of the head 
and the neck. He laid the head again 
on his shoulder ; why should he shiver 
at blood that had pulsed with this good 
man’s life ; the blood of the only creature 
that he loved on earth ! 

Again the blood dropped, and Jerry’s 
weary, racked mind slipped away to the 
memory of the water that dropped in 
the mine—the water they never had 
found—that dropped with a catch in its 
fall like a sob. 

Did nature weep far away under the 
rocks ; weep her tears in silence where 
no eye could discover them? weep out 
all her sorrow for the beautiful dead 
years that could not crown her with 
their glory any more ?— the beautiful 
dead years that had spent all their life 
and strength for her. Did she weep 
for them in the darkness tears like the 
tears that kill humanity — tears that 
never leave the heart ? 

He did not remember shedding many 
tears; his mother had trained him not 
to cry for fear of his father, and he 
could not remember many tears. All 
his sorrows had seemed to lie still in his 
heart until they died. 

He looked down on the dead face ; 
this sorrow would never die. His head 
seemed to swim a little; the cold wind 
seemed to strike through him like a 
knife, and it was with an effort that he 
kept his mind from wandering. All 
sorts of vague dreams and half-mem- 
ories seemed to float about him, and the 
visions he had lived among and loved 
through all the lonely years up on the 
trail. 

Some one ought to come; if the 
servant had given his message, Paul 
ought to come. Or would they leave 
him here to watch with the dead until 
his own blood was frozen? Then his 
mind slipped off again to vague wonder- 
ings as to the news that had come in 
the letter with the black edges; was it 
any trouble that had come to the woman 


this man had loved so truly—any trouble 
for her that had hurt him, and made 
him come out to the darkness and still- 
ness for comfort ? 

His head drooped lower; he was so 
cold and weary, and the women were all 
in the church, and the men in Eureka, 
and there were good fires in most of the 
houses, good fires. 

What made him think of this? He was 
losing his mind, and freezing to death— 
sitting still with the dead in his arms— 
freezing to death! 

If only his tears could drop as the 
blood was dropping, maybe his head 
would not feel so heavy, nor his thoughts 
wander so wildly. 

Ah! there wasa step. Surely no rock 
would roll else: certainly it was a step, 
and a hurried one: would the person 
come near enough to see him, or must 
he call, Call with the dead in his arms ? 
He could not do it. 

He watched anxiously as a hat, and 
then a face, appeared above the nearest 
hillock, and Paul stood looking down 
on him. 

For an instant that seemed hours 
they stared in each other’s eyes—then 
Jerry’s voice, all changed and _ hoarse, 
broke the stillness. 

“‘T found him here,” he said, ‘ dead,” 
and he pressed the white face against 
his breast as a mother might press her 
sleeping child; saying the words made 
it seem so much more real—made his 
mind come back from its desolate wan- 
derings. 

Then Paul climbed down slowly, and 
stood beside him. “My father’s sister, 
who was in a convent, died,” he said, in 
a slow, dazed way, “ and the shock killed 
my mother, and I came this morning to 
tell him.” 

The words crept slowly into Jerry’s 
mind; the one who bound them had 
died—and her death had killed the one 
who longed to be free. 

“They say my mother had heart dis- 
ease; and I came to tell him,” Paul went 
on, in a low, unnatural voice. 

Jerry pushed the hair back from the 
dead man’s forehead — of course, her 
heart was broken—broken long ago, her 
eyes told that. 

“He got a letter with black edges,” 
Jerry said, “your servant told me so.” 
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A letter with black edges : the servant 
had told him also, but he had forgotten 
it; a letter with black edges; so his 
guardian had known the news first. 

A strange change came over Paul’s 
face, a strange change, that grew in his 
eyes as he faced Jerry. 

Always there had been a mystery 
about Paul’s life that he could not solve, 
that had kept him watchful and sus- 
picious, and that now came up before 
him: why had he been given to this 
man? why had he never been allowed 
to go back to his mother for one day 
even? And now she was dead, and 
this man, hearing it, was dead also—a 
strange, unaccountable death—was there 
any connection? What right had this 
man to die because his mother had 
died ? 

Suddenly he became conscious that 
Jerry had laid his burden down, and 
stood before him with eyes that burned 
and glared on him, and Jerry’s hands 
clutched his shoulders almost to pain ! 

“The rock fell with him, do you not 
see it?” his voice rising to a sharp cry ; 
“look there in his hands where he tried 
to save himself—look!” and he pushed 
Paul back and stooped by the dead 
man — ‘look, here in his hands the 
grass, and the bush he caught hold of ; 
it was dark, and he could not see,” a 
pleading, soothing tone coming into his 
voice as he looked down on the dead 
face, “he could not see to catch a rock 
—he could not see,” laying the cold 
hand down softly. 

But Paul did not answer; he stood 
there where Jerry had pushed him, still 
and white, with a hard look settling on 
his face, a hard, evil look. This man he 
had looked on more asa jailer than a 
friend had no right to die now—no 
right ! 

“You seem to have had that same 
thought yourself,” he said harshly, but 
stepped back as he spoke, for Jerry 
sprang up tali and straight before him, 
with that strange light in his eyes that 
had gained for him the reputation of a 
man who would kill without thinking! 

He could have killed Paul with one 
blow—he could have shot him, for in- 
stinctively his hand clasped the butt of 
his pistol, and he longed to kill him— 
longed to give vent to the wild rage that 


surged within him; but the old loyalty 
to the doctor held him still. 

The gathered jealousy and hatred of 
all his life seemed tearing at his heart— 
he could have struck and beaten Paul 
like a beast—he seemed to hear the 
blows falling dull and heavy on this 
enemy—he seemed to see the beauty 
bruised and driven from his face! The 
love that he had so longed for all his 
life had been given to this false creature 
—this vile creature—who now cast it all 
back in the face of the dead ; who would 
now cast black suspicion upon a de- 
fenceless grave! Death was too good 
for this creature, who trampled on a 
never-failing love—a love that protected 
him now, as it ever had done, from 
Jerry’s anger. 

Farther back still Paul retreated, nev- 
er moving his eyes from Jerry’s face; 
his own face was white, and his heart 
beat tumultuously—had he roused a 
madman ? 

But Jerry did not touch him; not 
any more now than he would have done 
when the doctor was with them; it 
would be treachery. But he could tell 
him all the scorn he felt for him; he 
could accuse him of the lies he had 
loved and made to separate him from 
his only friend ; could curse him! 

And the awful words fell deliberately 
from his dry lips—the awful words that 
seemed to throb through Paul’s brain, 
and to ring and echo through the cold, 
dead silence—would he never stop? 

To Jerry his words seemed like blows 
he was hurling at thisman—oh! if only 
they would follow him forever. ‘“ And 
I shall listen,” stepping close to Paul, 
who now was braced against the cliff, “I 
shall listen with every faculty I have, 
and if ever I hear a whisper that he died 
in any way save by an accident, I will 
kill you like a dog—I will beat and 
stamp the life out of you—now remem- 
ber that.” 

And Paul answered slowly : 

“There is Greg behind you, and he 
has heard you.” 

There was a sharp, short, gasping 
sigh, and Jerry turned on his heel to see 
Greg and the doctor’s servant standing 
behind him. How the scene and his 
words might strike them never entered 
Jerry's mind; his only thought was to 
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prevent any surmise on their part like 
that he had seen in Paul’s eyes; and he 
approached them quickly. 

“The rock fell with him,” he said 
hastily, pointing up to where the fresh 
break showed clear on the cliff—“ see 
all the pieces about him, and the grass 
and twigs in his hands.” 

Greg looked anxiously from one to 
the other as the eager explanation went 
on, then down at the dead man, and at 
the blood on Jerry’s clothes. 

* And he struck his head,” Jerry went 
on, gently, raising the dead man in his 
arms. And Greg could see, as Jerry 
held the body, how the blood had gotten 
on him; and the snow had gathered in 
the dead man’s clothes—yes, the rock 
must have fallen with him. And now 
he could remember that one day he had 
seen the doctor standing up there and 
looking out: and he drew a long breath 
of relief as a dreadful suspicion lifted 
from his mind; a dreadful suspicion 
that Paul had seen, but that Jerry had 
not dreamed of. No thought of suicide 


had dawned on Greg’s mind ; what he 
had first seen, and the words he had 
heard from Jerry, had filled his thoughts 
with but one idea—murder. 

And Paul had seen the thought; and 
Paul knew he was the only living 
creature who could refute it! But now 
Paul saw that Greg’s mind was clear of 
the doubt, and on his face was only the 
deepest sorrow. 

And Jerry, kneeling by the doctor’s 
body, looked up into Greg’s eyes ques- 
tioningly. Then the servant told his 
story, making it still clearer to Greg 
that Jerry had nothing to do with the 
tragedy: and Paul found the black- 
edged letter in the doctor's pocket, a 
short note from Paul’s sister telling the 
sad news, and asking that Paul and the 
doctor would come to her immediately. 

“He and my father were friends,” 
Paul said slowly, and Jerry stooped low 
over.the mute, dead lips. 

Then the servant was sent to bring 
help; and the three men sat watching 
with the dead. 


(To be continued.) 


BOTTICELLI’S MADONNA IN THE LOUVRE. 


By Edith Wharton. 


Wuar strange presentiment, O Mother, lies 
On thy waste brow and sadly-folded lins, 





Forefeeling the Light’s terrible eclipse 

On Calvary, as if love made thee wise, 

And thou couldst read in those dear infant eyes 
The sorrow that beneath their smiling sleeps, 
And guess what bitter tears a mother weeps 
When the cross darkens her unclouded skies? 
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Sad Lady, if some mother, passing thee, 

Should feel a throb of thy foreboding pain, 

And think “My child at home clings so to me, 
With the same smile and yet in vain, in vain, 
Since even this Jesus died on Calvary” 








Say to her then: “He also rose again.” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 
By Josiah Royce. 





NE hears nowadays 
| a great deal about 
a future Imperial 
| Federation which 
i|/is some day to 
bring into a closer 
political unity the 
" 4 English race. I 
i to a strong dislike of the whole 
speculation upon “which this romantic 
dream is founded. The English race is 
indeed not without ideals, and not in- 
capable of vast organizing enterprises. 
But the thing whereof the English race 
is incapable is romanticism in politics. 
The Englishman’s problem of life is the 
conflict between his love of home, and 
his love of wandering. He tries to solve 
the problem by carrying his home with 
him wherever he wanders. His institu- 
tions of local government are plastic, 
and easily adapt themselves to new re- 
gions. His ideals grow readily in new 
climates; he can safely transplant all 
that is dearest to him. The “ expan- 
sion of England” has therefore meant, 
and will always mean, the making of 
new Englands in remote regions of the 
world. 

Great nations ought to be united on 
physical grounds first of all, as happy 
marriages ought to be sought on the 
basis of a mutual personal attractive- 
ness in those who are to wed. No race 
knows this better than the English, 
whose very unity and history as a peo- 
ple, in their own island, depended upon 
a minor accident of the physical geog- 
raphy of the French coast in the pres- 
ent geological period. And therefore 
the existence of a great English nation 
like our own is rather an argument 
against the possibility of an all-embrac- 
ing English Federation in the future. 
We owe our own national unity to God 
and the Mississippi Valley. The Eng- 
lish race will owe its future political 
divisions to the oceans, which the sen- 
timents of human brotherhood can in- 
deed easily cross with the winds, but 
which a sober domestic policy will in 














the long run respect as regards all mat- 
ters relating to national unity. Human 
brotherhood is a noble thing ; but po- 
litical unity is a matter of stern justice 
as well as of home-seeking devotion. 
You best honor both the justice and 
the devotion when you confine their 
work within easily intelligible boun- 
daries. 


For this reason the interest which I 
take in Australia and New Zealand is 
an interest for which they appear not 
as parts of the future Federated Empire 
of Great Britain, but as young nations 
for themselves. It is doubtful whether 
New Zealand will ever be very intimately 
united to Australia. It is certain, as 
certainties go in politics, that all of 
Australia will be ere long united into 
one comparatively close federation. It 
is almost certain that a period not far 
distant will see both Australia and New 
Zealand separated from the mother- 
country, and engaging in an eventful 
life as the principal powers of the south- 
ern hemisphere. And it is with this 
impression of the meaning of their ex- 
istence that I desire to remember them, 
whenever I recall a journey that has 
first taught me something of their charm 
and significance. 


I. 


First, then, for a few general impres- 
sions of the region where the coming 
Australian nation is to grow. Austra- 
lia is as certainly destined by its phy- 
sical conditions to be one great nation, 
with strong internal contrasts, as we 
ourselves have been destined to be one 
people, with sharply distinguished sec- 
tional feelings and interests. Australia 
is a vast, irregular plateau, with a few 
mountain-ranges. So far, all makes for 
unity. The continent has indeed but 
one great river-system, and that in the 
southeast portion. So much the more, 
however, must the fragmentary basins 
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prevent any surmise on their part like 
that he had seen in Paul’s eyes; and he 
approached them quickly. 

“The rock fell with him,” he said 
hastily, pointing up to where the fresh 
break showed clear on the cliff—“see 
all the pieces about him, and the grass 
and twigs in his hands.” 

Greg looked anxiously from one to 
the other as the eager explanation went 
on, then down at the dead man, and at 
the blood on Jerry’s clothes. 

“And he struck his head,” Jerry went 
on, gently, raising the dead man in his 
arms. And Greg could see, as Jerry 
held the body, how the blood had gotten 
on him; and the snow had gathered in 
the dead man’s clothes—yes, the rock 
must have fallen with him. And now 
he could remember that one day he had 
seen the doctor standing up there and 
looking out: and he drew a long breath 
of relief as a dreadful suspicion lifted 
from his mind; a dreadful suspicion 
that Paul had seen, but that Jerry had 
not dreamed of. No thought of suicide 
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had dawned on Greg’s mind ; what he 
had first seen, and the words he had 
heard from Jerry, had filled his thoughts 
with but one idea—murder. 

And Paul had seen the thought; and 
Paul knew he was the only living 
creature who could refute it! But now 
Paul saw that Greg’s mind was clear of 
the doubt, and on his face was only the 
deepest sorrow. 

And Jerry, kneeling by the doctor's 
body, looked up into Greg’s eyes ques- 
tioningly. Then the servant told his 
story, making it still clearer to Greg 
that Jerry had nothing to do with the 
tragedy: and Paul found the black- 
edged letter in the doctor’s pocket, a 
short note from Paul’s sister telling the 
sad news, and asking that Paul and the 
doctor would come to her immediately. 

“He and my father were friends,” 
Paul said slowly, and Jerry stooped low 
over.the mute, dead lips. 

Then the servant was sent to bring 
help; and the three men sat watching 
with the dead. 


(To be continued.) 
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The sorrow that beneath their smiling sleeps, 
And guess what bitter tears a mother weeps 
When the cross darkens her unclouded skies? 
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of the interior depend for their future 
commercial existence upon long lines of 
railway that will connect the various 
parts of the land. But meanwhile, with 
all that makes for unity, there is the 
other equally obvious fact which secures 
strong contrasts of life; and that is the 
diversity of climate. Subtropical and 
temperate Australia will be related as 
regions of widely different latitudes have 
always been related elsewhere. The new 
continent will have its great problem of 
the relations of North and South. The 
interests of the subtropical North may 
easily tend to attract to the northern 
colonies Asiatic labor. The interests of 
the Southern civilization will always op- 
pose the coming of alien races. Out of 
this opposition important complications 
are almost certain to grow. There is 
little doubt, then, that Australia will not 
lack the serious issues which are neces- 
sary to the development of a great peo- 
ple. 
. But we must turn to the Australia of 
the present. What attracts the stranger 
most in the physical aspect of the con- 
tinent is the weird novelty of the moun- 
tain regions. Yet to these regions the 
stranger gives, doubtless, too much im- 
portance. Outside of the mountains, 
the well-settled portions of Australia are 
simple, charming, and comparatively un- 
impressive. There is, indeed, the vast 
interior desert region, whose desola- 
tion is said to be impressive enough. 
But the traveller of ordinary inclina- 
tions sees little of that. What he sees 
near the coast, in the cultivated parts 
of Victoria and New South Wales, is a 
fair and generally fruitful land, sleep- 
ing under kindly skies, amid conditions 
of climate which remind him of Cali- 
fornia. Far-off blue hills, seen against 
the horizon, remind him that there are 
wilder regions not far away. But all 
about him vineyards and pastures indi- 
cate prosperity ; and the optimistic set- 
tlers, men plainly not as reckless nor as 
restless as our Californian population, 
but active and hopeful, assure him, with 
all the well-known loyalty and vehe- 
mence of English colonists, that this re- 
mote region is the best on earth for 
comfortable homes. 

Perhaps it is well to let such loyal 
lovers of the new land tell the story of 


their love themselves, and I have taken 
great pleasure in looking through a col- 
lection of papers by an Australian news- 
paper man, Mr. Donald Macdonald, who, 
under the title “Gum Boughs and Wat- 
tle Bloom, Gathered on Australian Hills 
and Plains,” has sketched country scenes 
in southeastern Australia in a most 
charming way. His sketches form a 
sort of guide-book to the Victorian for- 
ests and farm-lands; only this guide 
devotes himself chiefly to studying ev- 
ery form of natural life, not, of course, 
for the purposes of science, but with the 
fascination of the loving observer. In a 
sketch called “ Village and Farm,” nature 
and man are studied together ; and the 
mingling of old and new, of native and 
imported plants and people, of ancient 
and novel ideas, of conservatism and 
restlessness, is depicted with an art 
which one who has lived for a long 
time in our own West can well appre- 
ciate. 

Mr. Macdonald’s chosen village lies in 
a “hollow of the plain,” beneath gray 
basalt cliffs. From the table-land above, 
the far-off smoke of the city is visible ; 
but the village beneath is isolated and 
self-contented. If we expect to find it 
described as a raw and crude place, 
showing everywhere signs of its recent 
origin, we are quickly disappointed, as 
is proper. Whoever is familiar with 


‘new towns in fruitful regions, knows 


how quickly the wounds of nature heal, 
and how readily the old vegetation finds 
room for its new rivals beside it. In 
Australia, however, where the natural 
products of the soil are so unlike what 
the settlers have planted, the gentler 
contrasts of the scene are still attractive 
to the describing artist. Our author 
tells us first of the pond in the centre 
of the valley, not far from the village. 
Once this pond was a lake where the 
water-birds came. Stately gum-trees 
guarded it. ‘“Sedate emus trooped in 
stately columns over the hilltops,” above 
the lake ; “kangaroo came out into the 
moonlight from the hollows.” But 
“now the white tails of many rabbits 
twinkle in the dusk. Chrysanthemums 
of all shades spread their glory over the 
flower-beds in the autumn.” The lake 
is half-filled with washings from farm- 
lands. Not only is there thus a contrast 
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in the surroundings of the village be- 
tween the present and the half-remem- 
bered past; but even now the black 
Australian pine grows side by side with 
the English oak or the cedar of Leba- 
non. On the slopes above the village 
the gum-trees, “thinned in numbers, 
have broadened in shape, each throwing 
its arms outward, as though seeking al- 
ways for that touch of companionship 
lost nearly fifty years ago.” ‘The author 
observes, too, the stubbornness of life in 
the old woods. ‘ Wherever an Austra- 
lian forest has been cut away, it will re- 
new itself in time,” if conditions permit. 
“ All about the bases of the dead stumps 
the crust of earth is forced upward, 
as though mushrooms were breaking 
through.” In the farms near the village 
we learn of the beautiful and “ cosmo- 
politan” mingling of the flowers. At 
the margins of the fields, between fence 
and furrow, flourish in profusion “ self- 
established communities” of blooming 
plants. “The marigold, the sunflower, 
and white clover are mixed up with 
such native flowers as the wild violet, 
the shepherd’s purse, or the blue-flow- 
ered ‘digger’s delight.’” The latter 
flower, it seems, had formerly the repu- 
tation of growing only in gold regions, 
and near the gold. It has been doubt- 
less transplanted to this region. The 
field-birds are as cosmopolitan as the 


flowers. Everywhere nature delights in| 


the wealth of contrasts. 

All this prepares us for an impression 
of the village itself. The inhabitants, to 
be sure, are not likely to include any 
aborigines. But the associations of the 
old home in Europe appear, in our au- 
thor’s description, to thrive as lavishly, 
side by side with the novel ideas of the 
young land, as the sunflowers flourish 
side by side with the “ digger’s delight.” 
The most interesting of the older in- 
habitants are the survivors of the gold 
period, rugged men, as attractive as the 
California pioneers, although possibly 
more conservative. Our author finds 
the older men, in fact, generally loyal 
to tradition ; lovers often of the Church 
of their fathers, and anxious still to see 
it an institution of power in the land ; 
faithful to the mother-country, proud of 
the British connection, and all the while 
a healthy and steadfast folk. The young 


Australians he describes in somewhat 
different fashion, and one may be sure, 
from very brief observation on the spot, 
that he must be right. Healthy and 
promising this young race indeed is, 
but “they are deeply imbued with the 
spirit of a new democracy.” If they are 
still loyal to the Empire and the Church, 
* self-interest is the secret of their con- 
cern for one, and they are loyal to the 
other from mere force of habit.” For 
the rest, the population is as manifold 
in origin as in our own West—English, 
Scotch, and Irish elements predominat- 
ing, but the composite being “‘ leavened 
by units of other lands who have almost 
forgotten their nationality.” 
Noteworthy in this account is the po- 
litical activity of the villagers. “The 
political centre of the village is the 
blacksmith’s bench.” Here gather idlers 
and farm-hands busy with their errands. 
“Broad questions, such as protection, 
free trade, or secular education, are the 
subject-matter for argument. The sub- 
tleties of lobby politics rarely penetrate 
to Arcadia.” In Australia, as the reader 
must always remember, the subject is 
always nearer to the State than he is 
with us, and that not merely because 
his State is a small province. Respon- 
sible ministerial government makes it 
always “ presidential year ” with him, to 
use our own phrase. And the political 
eagerness of the people is not yet 
blunted, as with us, by the habitual 
cheapening of the issues of politics. 
Farming life is comparatively easy 
and prosperous. “There is little vari- 
ation in the method of farming. When 
the fields are weary with the giving of 
their strength to so many harvests, they 
can rest for a season. There is no 
mortgage on the farm, no lien on next 
year’s crop to draw every possible coru- 
blade from the soil, and exhaust both 
home and husbandman. There may be 
little wealth, but there is no poverty. 
No home-sick Ruth has to glean in the 
corn-fields. Indeed, the Australian Ruth 
either drives a pony phaeton, or is at 
least the charming autocrat alike of par- 
lor or dairy.” One sees that Mr. Mac- 
donald is decidedly an optimist as to 
the health and comfort of the Victorian 
farmer. His description of the scenery 
of the farms near the village is through- 
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out one of cheerfulness and beauty. 
The fine-blooded dairy cattle appear to 
him “as ornamental as the deer in an 
English park.” Gardens, with tower- 
ing poplars, with wall- flowers, black- 
berries, currant-bushes, adorn the hill- 
slopes near the river. Nature is not 
torn to pieces, as so often is the case in 
the neighborhood of our Western vil- 
lages, but is rather overgrown with a 
wealth of old and new vegetation. The 
farmer himself has in his past much 
hardship to remember, as other pio- 
neers have, but he has not been soured 
by it. The great incident of his early 
history, in days since the gold period, 
was his long conflict with the stock- 
raisers. This whole country near the 
village was at first a “‘ vast common, or 
grazing ground.” Then came the “se- 
lectors,” and the new land was seized by 
stock-dealers who owned vast herds, and 
shut out the village farmers, until it came 
to a formal declaration of war between 
villagers and stock-dealers. In those 
days land-acts were the principal top- 
ic of political discussion. The public 
peace was broken by hand to hand 
fights, with stones, or even with guns, 
between the invading stock-owners and 
their retinue of hired servants on the 
one side, and the defending farmers on 
the other. Now all this is far in the 
past. Such political and social issues 
have been put to rest, at least in this 
district, and if the struggle of those early 
days left some traces on the farmer’s 
temper, “it only ripened his philoso- 
phy.” 

Perhaps Mr. Macdonald is a trifle too 
optimistic in his sketches, but the rural 
conditions of southern Australia are 
certainly very promising, in view of this 
kindly climate and this vigorous popu- 
lation. And if great nations are created 
by their farmers, the future looks bright 
for the Australian. 


III. 


Bur we must not forget the other 
Australia, the region of the mountains, 
where the tourist seeks for fine effects, 
and where the inhabitant goes for recre- 
ation—or for coal. The mountains of 
a country often predetermine its poetry, 


and even its thinking. A land where 
nature is original has more chance of 
developing original men. And surely 
Australia is not without ample oppor- 
tunities of this sort. I, for my part, 
shall always associate the Blue Moun- 
tains of New South Wales with what I 
may hear of the intellectual life of Aus- 
tralia, for it was my fortune to visit these 
mountains in company with a friend 
whose ability and good fortune have al- 
ready made him a power in the political 
life of the new country, and who seemed 
to me to represent some of the best ten- 
dencies of the young civilization. Shall 
I violate the obligations of hospitality if 
I sketch a scene or two of our life to- 
gether as we wandered? At all events, 
I shall try the sketch, and shall seek, 
meanwhile, to say nothing of my friend 
that I should hesitate to say in his pres- 
ence. 

He was himself a young man, ner- 
vously active in temperament, cheerful, 
inquiring, speculative, unprejudiced— 
unless it were in favor of the political 
tendencies of the country where he is a 
Cabinet Minister—an admirer of Amer- 
ica and of good scenery, a lover of life, 
of metaphysics, and of power. Our brief 
acquaintance was full of surprises and 
debates, of fanciful conversations, and 
of mutual good-will. All questions were 
open to my friend. If at one moment 
he wandered off into vaguer speculations 
on the future of Australia, at the next 
moment he would condemn almost cyn- 
ically the preaching and the scheming 
of those over-hopeful colonial idealists 
who are already talking of immediate 
separation from England, or of other 
airy dreams of social reform. His read- 
ing was large and varied ; he had visited 
America and made a pilgrimage to Em- 
erson’s tomb; he had even occasionally 
written, and either printed or burned, a 
good deal of verse and of literary prose ; 
but what his countrymen best know him 
for is great practical activity in connec- 
tion with public enterprises of a very 
material sort. His enemies, as I had 
occasion to discover, have often called 
him an Opportunist in politics, so ready 
are his resources as a party leader, so 
facile is his persuasive talent, so sensi- 
tive and plastic is his mind. But the 
accusation of such enemies would never 
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deceive a fair observer of character. 
The leader of the people has, in such 
countries, to be precisely that—plastic 
and sensitive. The popular minister in 
Australia is in momentary and constant 
danger of losing his very existence as a 
politician. The people are always awake 
to public matters. The rivalry of poli- 
ticians is keen, their weapons are sharp, 
and the good fencer has to be a grace- 
ful and pleasing artist in the use of 
his sword rather than merely a sturdy 
fighter. Prophets do not succeed in 
such places. Yet happy is the people 
whose political life is not merely a con- 
test among managers, but a warfare of 
skilful, but earnest, ministerial leaders. 
In our country, as I felt, my friend 
would have been anywhere but near the 
head of the State. These Australians 
must know how to find their public ser- 
vants. We relegate such minds as my 
friend’s is to the study or the lecture- 
platform. We call such intelligence a 
purely “ theoretical” quality, and so in- 
deed we do our best to make it what 
we call it, namely, theoretical in the bad 
sense. In consequence, our clever young 
men of literary and speculative tastes 
never learn what practical political activ- 
ity means, and become abstract, vainly 
idealistic, and sometimes, if they engage 
in social speculation, even a mildly dan- 
gerous class. I can conceive that if my 
friend had grown up in California, he 
might have written something as shad- 
owy as “Progress and Poverty ;” or that 
if he had been educated in the East- 
ern States, he would at best have been 
known as a “Nationalist.” As it is, he 
has a leading part in determining the 
councils of a strong young province. 
And such men as he will some day make 
Australia anempire. They will be spec- 
ulative, and somewhat socialistic, men, 
confident of the safety of popular gov- 
ernment, and perhaps too much devoted 
to bold social enterprises ; but they will 
be men well trained in public affairs, 
accustomed to feel the popular pulse, 
conscious of the limitations of their 
practical life. In short, they wi!l be not 
only men of large ideas but men of 
business. Would that our public life 
were as certain to combine these impor- 
tant qualities in its ministers ! 

The country where we wandered to- 


gether, and where our talk found all 
questions open and attractive — from 
the Moral Order to the conduct of Mel- 
bourne newspapers, and from Telepathy 
to the Chinese problem—was as full of 
mystery and wonder as the destiny of 
Australia and the future civilization 
of the Pacific itself. To be sure, as I 
must admit, the Blue Mountains are 
not precisely the region for tourists of 
a too conventional sort. Such people 
never desire to see the same thing twice, 
and the repetitions of nature weary 
them. But the Blue Mountains are 
magnificently tautologous in their sce- 
nery. This scenery, in fact, reminded 
me at times of the English Church ser- 
vice, as it is repeated weekly, with the 
eternal confession of error and straying, 
and with the eternal prayer to be de- 
livered from lightning and tempest, 
from battle and murder and sudden 
death. For justso here, in these moun- 
tains, the effects vary little, and are 
always solemn and melancholy. On 
the summit you seem, as you leave your 
hotel, to be wandering in a fairly level 
and well-wooded region, with pleasant 
streams visible here and there (in the 
winter season), and with signs of hu- 
man life not infrequent. Suddenly your 
path becomes steep, rocky, lonesome. 
You seem to have left all signs of life 
far behind. The slopes, as you glance 
downward, look treacherous ; and you 
wonder if they do not lead to the edge 
of some near abyss. And then, at a 
turn in the way, you come indeed to 
the abyss itself. The ground flies away 
from under your feet. A valley stretches 
out for many miles, and far beneath 
you. A sheer precipice of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred feet is directly below 
where you stand. Beyond the huge 
valley stand the farther walls ; and there 
dark red and dull gray rocks are piled 
in vast, roughly sculptured masses. The 
eucalyptus-forests, looking in the depths 
like thickets of chapparal in the Cali- 
fornia Coast Range, climb the preci- 
pices as if their trees formed an attack- 
ing army, assailing an enormous castle. 
The gum-tree, when old, is always 
irregular and twisted in shape. The 
curving white limbs, seen amid the 
dark foliage of the woods, look much 
as if the crowded trees, in scaling the 
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castle walls, had been wounded in the 
endless battle with the rocks, and were 
writhing in pain. In the whole scene, 
especially as viewed in winter, every 
color is sombre. Cloud-shadows wan- 
der swiftly from the far-off plains up 
the long valleys, and cover gorge and 
cliff in the rugged foreground. In the 
valleys, there is little or no sign of the 
presence of man. As you listen amid 
the solitude, you hear now only the 
strange notes of the native birds, notes 
such as you never heard before, unless 
in atroubled dream. In fact, the deso- 
lation of this wilderness is distinctly 
dream-like. For some reason or other, 
our own Western solitudes, even in the 
wildest regions of the Sierra Nevada or 
of the Selkirk Range, yes, even in the 
deserts of Nevada, or of the Sierra la 
Sal, never appear so unearthly and in- 
human in their lonesomeness as do 
these singular Australian gorges, with 
their strange bird-voices, and their 
tangled thickets of writhing eucalyptus- 
branches. Our Western scenes may be 
forbidding, and are often sublime ; but 
they seem, more or less, to belong on 
the same planet with ourselves, and to 
our own geological period. In Aus- 
tralia, as has been said more than once 
before this, you feel that you are in the 
midst of the relics of a past time, as if 
in a sort of fragment of the primeval 
world. 

One morning stands out with espe- 
cial clearness in my mind among the 
experiences of my journey with my 
friend. It is useless to try to describe 
completely either what we saw or what 
we said on just that occasion. What we 
saw was too Australian to be fully under- 
stood by one who has not seen it ; and 
what we said is of course mingled in 
my mind with the contents of numerous 
other conversations. Perhaps, however, 
I do my friend no wrong if I put into 
his mouth, in my sketch of this day, the 
substance of what I heard from him on 
various occasions. At all events, let me 
try to give the spirit both of the day 
and our speech. The morning in ques- 
tion was the one when we visited what 
is, after all, avery familiar place to Aus- 
tralian tourists, namely, the cliffs above 
the “ Wentworth Valley.” For my part, 
I found the Wentworth Valley the finest 
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of the more familiar sights in these Blue 
Mountains. There is a still more cele- 
brated valley, the one called “ Govett’s 
Leap,” where the dark cliffs are some two 
thousand feet in sheer height, and where 
all the weird effects of the mountains 
are exemplified in one vast landscape. 
But to my mind the scene at Govett’s 
Leap undertakes, as it were, too much 
atatime. The valley is long and wide, 
the cliffs in sight are endlessly numer- 
ous, the whole outlook lacks unity. 
The Wentworth Valley, on the contrary, 
at the point where the tourist looks 
down into it, is a narrow gorge, into 
whose secret and gloomy depths a beau- 
tiful stream vanishes in a series of mag- 
nificently graceful cataracts. A glance 
gives you the whole effect in its first 
fascination and terror, while hours will 
not exhaust the individual features of 
the landscape. The ferns that gather at 
the feet of the cataracts, about the pools 
where the water rests a moment before 
taking its next plunge over the still 
deeper precipices—the cliff-climbing ar- 
mies of eucalyptus trees, the dark rocks, 
the cloudy sky above, the distant bird- 
notes—all these blend at one moment 
into a single impression of the maj- 
esty of the place, and, at the next mo- 
ment, invite afresh your closer scrutiny, 
to see if haply you may not catch and 
hold henceforth every feature of the 
landscape. 

As you look from the cliffs toward 
the cataracts at the head of the valley, 
you face a rocky amphitheatre whose 
walls have a nearly sheer height of pos- 
sibly a thousand feet, while from the 
base of these perpendicular rocks the 
lower cliffs fail away in terraces, until 
at last the sides of the gorge seem so 
nearly to meet in the depths that the 
eye wearies of searching in the forest . 
below for any sign of the lost stream- 
bed. At the summit of this amphi- 
theatre a fringe of dark eucalyptus-for- 
est bounds the scene, standing out in 
rough outline against the sky. From 
the midst of the opaque mass of the for- 
est-fringe springs the shining stream, 
eager, rejoicing before its fearful plunge, 
tumbling over rocky rapids to the edge 
of the sheer precipice. Then comes its 
first great leap. The waters part into 
thread-like streamlets, cling, as it were, 
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in terror to the cliffs, grow dead-white, 
and then fly out in sprays into the mid- 
air. There, in a twinkling, their vol- 
ume is lost, they have become a veil of 
mist, that sways and comes and goes in 
long cloudy streamers, until it descends 
to where the first terrace begins. And 
now, as if by magic, the water has be- 
come once more a boiling, angry moun- 
tain torrent. It buffets the rocks, whirls 
and dashes, and then plunges afresh— 
this time but a little way. Hereupon, 
lo! it has suddenly changed into a dark 
pool, lying deep between the rocks, a 
fairy lakelet. All about it the ferns are 
massed. Their deep green covers the 
high banks that bound the pool. Here 
is a spot apparently inaccessible from 
above and from below, except for the 
birds—a peaceful home for the water 
in the midst of all this changing and 
falling. But the water may not stay 
here. Another and another plunge— 
and then at last the stream is indeed 
lost beneath the forest, and one’s glance 
turns to follow the gorge farther down- 
ward, between its gloomy walls, toward 
the blue and hazy lowlands that appear 
in a faint glimpse many miles away. 
All this one sees standing himself at the 
edge of the abyss, the thrill of the scene 
quivering all through his nerves, the 
fascinating depths begging him to step 
from the rocks and try to imitate the 
water flight himself. And so here is 
the place for a true lover of mountains 
to spend a long time. 

Such scenery, I have observed, usu- 
ally first acts to make one very gentle 
and submissive in mood. One feels like 
a child watching a great multitude of 
busy folk. It is delightful, but itis also 
physically overwhelming. What is go- 
ing on here is too large to be made out. 
It tames you. A truly great scene does 
not affect you because you have first 
reverently chosen to hunt up whatever 
is sublime. On the contrary, what you 
notice in yourself is a simple, brute 
sort of panting, a leaping of heart, or 
some other visceral sensation ; and af- 
ter you have reflected on the elemental 
freshness of the experience for a while, 
it occurs to you, perchance, that this 
childish fright and joy of yours is what 
more pious and reflective persons would 
call a sense of the sublime. 


After we had enjoyed the landscape 
long enough, my friend and I rambled 
yet farther about among the rocks, and 
then lunched, whereupon the talk may 
be supposed to have run on much in 
this wise : 

“And so,” said I, “I find you also la- 
menting what you call the evils of your 
parliamentary system, as we in America 
lament our own political apathy. Why 
is this? Apathy, at all events, is surely 
not what your colonial political life suf- 
fers from.” 

“No, indeed,” he answered. ‘“ The 
colonist passes but a very short time 
without hearing many political speeches. 
Agitation is always in the air. Political 
life moves fast with us.” 

“And with us,” I replied, “life also 
moves fast enough, but it is seldom that 
the larger political problems trouble our 
public very seriously. Politics, to the 
cultivated American, and in great meas- 
ure to the general public also, may be 
said to offer rather amusement or vexa- 
tion than thrilling hopes or great anxi- 
eties. Even in our Presidential year, 
there is more show of enthusiasm than 
depth of patriotic feeling.” 

‘Well, with us the colonist is rather 
narrowly, but still very intensely, patri- 
otic. The affairs of his local govern- 
ment are of the strongest daily concern 
to him.” 

“Do you lament your condition, then, 
because the popular will, with all this 
intensity of feeling, does not find ade- 
quate expression? With us, you know, 
great public needs often exist for a long 
time before we can find expression for 
them in new laws. Is your legislative 
machinery slow to act?” 

“Usually not. It is a popular gov- 
ernment that we want, and we get it. 
We believe in agitation, and in strong 
legislation, and we find means of making 
the popular wants known and met.” 

“So much, then, for responsible minis- 
terial government,” I said. ‘“ You know 
that with us there is a small, but very 
intelligent and persistent, company of 
theorists who are always assuring us in 
their writings that the one thing lack- 
ing in our form of government is just 
the ministerial responsibility that you 
possess. If they are right, you ought to 
have reached the millennium—the pop- 
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ular will always ready to express itself, 
and a responsible ministry always ready 
to express that will, or to retire. And 
yet you aren’t content.” 

“T am not content, because what I 
miss in our system,” responded my 
friend, very frankly, “is stability in the 
ministerial tenure of office.” 

“Stability and responsibility joined ! 
How can that be? But what more could 
a ministry accomplish if it were more 
permanent?” 

“Tt could give more time to adminis- 
tration of the laws, and to deliberate 
legislation. What is the result now? 
A minister has no time for his depart- 
ment. His clerks manage that. He 
can’t reform it. He can’t invent new 
plans for making its work effective, and 
carry them out. Day after day, on ses- 
sion days, he must sit in the House, 
gibing at the Opposition. A colleague 
makes some parliamentary blunder. 
Well, then, the minister is bound to 
support this colleague through thick 
and thin, and to repair the blunder in 
debate. He must be always by to see 
that things go well. The whole ministry 
must give up time to tactical moves in 
the House, and so, although great meas- 
ures of policy do indeed take care of 
themselves, many minor matters of pop- 
ular concern have to pass by without 
proper treatment. More strength is 
needed. Not less responsibility, as with 
you, but a stronger hand, and more time 
for administration.” 

“More government, then, not less, is 
your ideal,” I said. ‘‘ What socialists you 
all are! Would you have the State do 
everything for the people? As for us, 
we are too apathetic, by far ; but I fear 
this strong-handedness of your colonial 
governments. This quick, drastic leg- 
islation of your colonies fills me with 
fear for your future. What if the la- 
bor agitators become more and more a 
power in your councils? To what ex- 
cess of socialistic legislation will they 
not some day lead you? With us there 
is a safeguard in the fact that it isa 
long way from agitation to legislation, 
from projects to hasty, so-called ‘re- 
forms.’ You would make of your min- 


isterial governments not merely the 

vigorous legislative powers which they 

already are, but yet more merciless ad- 
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ministrative machines, yet more skilful 
inventors of minute enactments for the 
benefit of the people. Are you not 
afraid of popular government, if you 
make its power too easily expressed ? 
May it not commit great mistakes ?” 

“T fear, indeed,” my friend replied, 
“the baser sort of men, whenever they 
are in politics. What I do not fear is 
the people itself, whenever it is well or- 
ganized. You talk of the labor agita- 
tors, as if they were a danger. I tell 
you, our labor organizations are already, 
as I hope, far on the way toward a fair 
settlement of many of the most serious 
modern labor questions. For instance, 
our laborers have learned that their 
own trades’ unions must exist, not 
merely for the sake of meeting force 
with force, but for the sake of establish- 
ing fair dealing on a fair basis. Our 
trades’ unions have in more than one 
notable case disciplined their own mem- 
bers for unfair dealing toward employ- 
ers—have, in fact, begun to establish the 
principle that laborers organize to pro- 
tect the social welfare rather than to 
gain merely selfish ends. The aim with 
us is everywhere popular sovereignty 
under a strict organization.” 

“And in consequence you have an 
early closing law in a certain city, 
whereby, for the benefit of their clerks, 
vast numbers of shopkeepers are pre- 
vented by force from doing the most 
ordinary business after certain hours in 
the early evening.” 

“Yes, we have such a law, and we 
think well of it. We except from its 
operation certain classes of business. 
The booksellers, for instance, may keep 
open to a late hour, because that is for 
the benefit of the popular intelligence. 
Why should not the people organize for 
their own good, and make laws to that 
effect ?” 

“Well,” I said, “ we, too, have our agi- 
tators for State interference. But are 
you not going too far and too fast?” 

“See the results. A people in each 
colony already provided, at the cheapest 
rate, with the public works they most 
need, public libraries even in remote 
country-districts, an advanced state of 
popular intelligence, strong interest in 
public affairs, sturdy patriotism — are 
these not things to be proud of? Not 
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that I overlook the many evils of our 
public life. Our parliamentary system, 
I admit, does not exclude the baser 
demagogues of whom I spoke before. 
Our irresponsible legislators talk too 
much and work too little. Our minis- 
tries are overworked in the House, and 
are distracted from their administrative 
duties. Our legislation is too round- 
about and often too sordid. But at 
heart we are sound. I often regret the 
weary and petty vexations of our pro- 
vincial public life. Your own great na- 
tion must offer so much more that is 
ideal and inspiring. But I believe in 
our people, and in the great strength of 
popular organization among us.” 

It was hard to argue against a con- 
fidence like this. Perhaps my friend 
was only insisting upon that side of the 
duty of the State which he found me 
most disposed for the moment to ignore ; 
but throughout his discourse I was al- 
ways struck with his frank and intelli- 
gent confidence in the power of the State 
to do a great deal for its subject. And 
the important thing was that all this 
confidence seemed to be founded on 
practical experience. It was not a mere 
semi - socialistic theory, such as doctri- 
naires in this country may often enough 
express in an airy way. It was the 
view of a busy politician, who seemed 
to be voicing the spirit of his people. 
If, by way of criticism, I ever called him 
a State Socialist he made light of the 
accusation, or vindicated his good judg- 
ment as a practical man by disclaiming 
any sympathy with this or that social- 
istic absurdity then under discussion 
among irresponsible schemers. For 
my friend was, after all, a responsible 
and not incautious official in his own 
work. His general theories have never 
turned his head. As a politician in 
daily life, he knows very well what it is 
safe to do, and does it at a fitting time. 
But it was this undercurrent of ideal- 
istic socialism that attracted most my 
attention. Our early statesmen in this 
country used to fear nothing so much 
as the European tyrants who, no doubt, 
were longing to get at our liberties ; 
hence our early tendency was mainly 
toward whatever secured popular free- 
dom, and checked the powers above. 
The Australian leader is nowadays think- 


ing, it would seem, of nothing so much 
as of some new social tie by which he 
may persuade the popular will to bind 
itself. After all, are not social ties the 
glory of rational human life? The re- 
sult is already strange—this vast, weird 
continent, where nature is the most 
primitive and unexpected in her desola- 
tion and barbarism, fast filling with 
men whose thoughts are daily fuller of 
elaborate political schemes and social 
theories. At this rate, before another 
century Australia will show us some 
of the most remarkable experiments in 
State Socialism that have ever yet been 
seen. 


IV. 


Yer a hasty sketch like the foregoing 
is sure to give one-sided impressions. 
Australian politicians are not all young, 
nor all idealists, nor all so progressive 
on the lines of social organization as 
my friend. One of the best and most 
widely known of the Melbourne news- 
papers, the very one on whose staff the 
author of the rural sketches above cited 
was a worker, is a journal of a generally 
conservative English tone, whose ideals 
represent those of a large class, and 
whose purposes amount to nothing as 
novel as those I have just been describ- 
ing. Just so, not all Australian scenery 
is so novel as that of the Blue Moun- 
tains. But I confess that when I con- 
sider this charming young nation, with 
its romantic past and its most attrac- 
tive future prospects, I feel a little 
thrill comparable to that with which I 
watched the fortunes of the water in the 
Wentworth Valley: so full of surprises 
must its life be—so splendid in its vent- 
ures, in its fearlessness, in its joyous seek- 
ing of dangers, in its bold plunges into 
mid-air, in its enjoyment of the calm 
prosperity of peaceful moments, and in 
its ceaseless progress to new adventures 
and conflicts. Its future is hidden, like 
the stream in the forests at the bottom 
of the gorge, but the sea is far away 
still for the young mountain - torrent ; 
and the long course is full of fair scenes 
and great experiences. Australia will 
not be one of the happy countries with- 
out a history, but will surely know, in 
Carlyle’s sense of the word, the “ blessed- 
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ness” of having a history. Its varied 
and progressive population, its contrasts 
of climate, its relations to Asia, its im- 
portant position in the Pacific, its vast 
resources, and its social progressiveness, 
all unite to assure it of a very significant 
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place in the future tale of civilization. 
I fancy that I may have done a very 
slight service to some curious reader if 
I have thus given him any new interest 
in these our southern fellow-countrymen 
and in their land. 
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THE ROTHENBURG FESTIVAL-PLAY. 
By EF. H. Lockwood. 


x PLAY which has a 
%) whole town for its 
P47 theatre, and half 
=G the population for 
So) its actors, and 

J whose chief inci- 
2 dents take place on 

the spot where they 
actually occurred 
more than two hundred years ago, is 
certainly not common anywhere, least 
of all “at home,” as we wanderers always 
say when we refer to the land across the 
ocean ; and among the crowds who flock 
here at Whitsuntide to the “Festival” 
every year, none get more enjoyment out 
of it than the Americans ; not to speak 
of instruction, for the whole affair is an 
object lesson in history. 

Until within the last ten years Roth- 
enburg an der Tauber was almost un- 
known outside of its own walls, except- 
ing to a few antiquarians and half a 
dozen artists. The antiquarians dived 
down into the damp vaults under the 
“old Rath-haus,” as the oldest part of 
the Town-hall is called, and revelled 
there among chronicles which told 
about the tower that Pharamond, the 
Frankish king, built on a spur of the 
same hill which afterward bore the fort- 





ress of the Counts of Rothenburg, and, 
later, the town much as it stands to-day, 
only then, instead of being an obscure 
Bavarian dependency, it was a free city 
of the Empire, and governed itself. 
And they settled their spectacles still 
closer to their near-sighted eyes, and 
peered through the delightful half-dark- 
ness, sneezing at the dust, into more 
chronicles that related how one Pluvi- 
mond, another Frankish king, built an- 
other tower farther down toward the 
valley, and called it the ‘ Vinegar-jug,” 
because it was raised with the benevo- 
lent intention of “spoiling the teeth” 
of his Swabian neighbors, in case they 
ever tried to crunch it; about the tour- 
nament that was held here by Conrad 
the First, and the invasion of the Huns; 
about Salians, and Hohenstaufens, the 
Italian wars of Frederic Barbarossa, 
and how a Count of Rothenburg was 
the first to plant his victorious banner 
on the high altar of St. Peter’s. But 


when they got down to Frederic Barba- 
rossa, the antiquarians felt as if their re- 
searches were growing too modern to 
be interesting. As for the artists, they 
settled their camp-stools in mouldy cor- 
ners and drew. There was no lack of 
what they called “motives.” 


Rothen- 
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burg-on-the-Tauber is nothing but “ mo- 
tives” for picturesque representation. 
The little town stands on a hill, one of 
many that hem in the narrow Tauber 
valley. It is surrounded by a wall, 
with towers and gates in perfect pres- 
ervation. Inside the walls cluster the 
high red roofs and steep gables, the 
crumbling portals, old fountains, rick- 
ety wooden galleries, carved stone 
“Erkers,”’ or bow-windows. The en- 
closed courts containing prim gardens, 
with walks and terraces, ending in stone 
benches, before which stand stone ta- 
bles, supported by heraldic quadrupeds 
on their hind legs, lifting mutilated 
forepaws and lolling broken tongues ; 
the Gothic arches and mullioned win- 
dows, the dislocated saints and twisted 
apostles, and lock-jawed patriarchs, the 
grinning masks and grotesque water- 
spouts, the long stretches of ivy-covered 
wall, the heavy bastions and narrow 
loop-hole towers of a German medieval 
town in almost perfect preservation. 

About nine years ago the Rothen- 
burgers grew tired of the oblivion which 
had been their portion since the end of 
the Thirty Years’ War, in dismal con- 
trast to the busy and important part 
they had played among warring em- 
perors, bishops, and margraves, from 
the middle of the twelfth to the middle 
of the seventeenth centuries, and they 
determined to assert themselves a little. 
The result was a popular festival, held 
for the first time in 1882, and since then 
yearly at Whitsuntide, or, as the Roth- 
enburgers say, “at Pfingsten!” It com- 
memorates an incident of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and the principal feature is 
a play acted by citizens of Rothenburg, 
and composed by a Rothenburg citizen 
also, the “‘ Herr Glasermeister” Horber. 
To those who, having neglected their 
German lessons in school, do not know 
what a Glasermeister is, I will say that 
they would know if they should see the 
“Old German” lanterns, with curious 
metal settings, and the windows with 
small leaded panes, which Herr Hoérber 
makes for the artists in Munich. In 
the intervals of his trade he finds time 
to write very good poetry. The play is 
mounted, and the whole festival ar- 
ranged by a native Rothenburger, the 
Munich artist, Birkmaier. 
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“Now, to-morrow,” said the author of 
the play, ‘‘you must begin the day by 
visiting the church at sunrise to see the 
east window lighted up.” So we did. 
At five o’clock, as we crossed the Herrn- 
gasse, where the old patrician families 
used to live, the street was silent and, 
but for us, deserted. From the gray 
Gothic tower of the “old Rath-haus ” at 
one end, to the low, dark archway of the 
Burg-gate at the other, not a soul was 
stirring. The high houses with their 
steep red roofs, sharp gables, and huge 
doorways, were asleep. Over the doors 
were carved the arms of families long 
extinct—romping griffins and prancing 
lions, shields, helmets, pennons, all the 
mysteries of heraldry in gray stone, 
sometimes richly colored. On the house 
where Kaiser Maximilian once lodged, 
under a fine Erker, stood a stone carv- 
ing of the Madonna, to testify that 
Rothenburg was not always Lutheran. 
She had the street to herself. At least 
she divided the survey of it with a severe- 
looking gentleman in a crown and scep- 
tre, sitting on the top of a pillar that 
stood in the middle of a brimming foun- 
tain. A flat-featured, indignant gentle- 
man, with an expression like that of Mr. 
F.’s aunt when she hated a fool. And 
with reason ; for every one who sees 
him for the first time is startled to find 
so much dignity combined with two fish 
tails instead of the usual number of legs. 
And he thinks that’s so silly! “ What 
are you staring at, any way?” he mut- 
ters, and curls a fish tail all the tighter 
round each arm. He adds that some- 
times he’s a mermaid, and sometimes 
he’s a Neptune. ‘Is that quite reason- 
able?” we timidly inquire. ‘Never 
mind,” he answers, and that ends it. 
Well, as I was saying, the Madonna on 
the Erker and this gentleman on the 
pillar had the street all to themselves, 
for I suppose you would not count half 
a hundred pigeons that were strutting 
and dipping on the fountain’s edge. 
The beautiful chimes of Rothenburg be- 
gan on one of the distant gates, taken 
up by another, and another, in a har- 
mony I have never heard equalled by 
bells, until they reached the market- 
place and the high tower of the Town 
Hall, and finally the soft rich tones of 
St. Jacob’s joined in and ended the long 
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Guarding the Gates. 


chorus. With the last sound there 
mingled the clatter of hoofs, and into 
the silent, empty street came riding a 
group of soldiers in steel caps and 
leather jerkins, carrying lances. They 
were going to guard the gates. 

The sun was shining through the rich 
east window of St. Jacob’s, and pres- 
ently the bells began to ring again for 
early service. The organ and the wind 
instruments and the voices joined in a 
choral. We did not need the clereyman’s 
gown and bands to tell us the service was 
Lutheran. The bare white walls of the 
church said that, reminding of the time 
when Rothenburg was the headquarters 
of the Iconoclast, Dr. Carlstadt, who sent 
her treasures of early German art float- 
ing mutilated down the Tauber. 

We went out from the severely plain 
service, with its cold, sad chorals, into 
the streets once more, and found our- 
selves in the midst of those stern times 
which followed the Reformation. 


Tilly and Pappenheim were storming 
the town, Gustavus Adolphus was com- 
ing to the rescue, so people said. The 
streets swarmed with soldiers in the 
steel caps and leather jerkins of the 
Rothenburgers, mingling with the blue 
and white of the Swiss garrison. As 
we passed the Town-hall the huge doors 
under the tower stood open, and, within 
the archway, a company of soldiers were 
feeding their horses. Under the Re- 
naissance Colonnade of the “New” 
Court House (built in 1578 into the 
“old” Court House, so that the two 
make one building) sentinels were pac- 
ing. The guard-room was full of hel- 
mets and lances, and groups of ugly- 
looking men-at-arms loitered in the 
doorway. Bands crossed the market- 
place in every direction, and a cluster 
of Burgomasters, in peaked hats and 
long black gowns, with heavy gold 
chains, descended the steps and walked 
away in earnest conversation. It was 
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no joke to defend a town against 
Gscherklas Tilly ! 

A visit to the gates showed them all 
closely guarded, and an anxious look 
from the walls revealed the Imperialist 
forces camped much too near for our 
comfort. A party of wild-looking Croats 
on horseback occupied a rise of ground ; 
the sun shone brilliantly on their scarlet 
and gold, their barbaric weapons, and 
short cloaks of strangefurs. Bivouacks 
and camp fires showed our enemies 
drinking, singing, dancing, playing 
cards. Some queer little seventeenth 
century cannon were making ready to 
begin the assault. The Emperor’s cap- 
tains spurred hither and thither, their 
long plumes float- 
ing behind their 
broad hats.- It was 
only following the 
natural course of 
the day’s events 
when we found 
ourselves, later, sit- 
ting in the Council 
Hall of the old 
Court House. An 
immense room, 
two stories high, 
with a row of tall 
gothie windows on 
one side, and the 
double-headed 
eagle of the Em- 
pire at the upper 
end, above the long 
table of the Burgo- 
masters. The head 
Burgomaster Be- 
zold, was saying 
that he had slept 
badly, and felt 
overwhelmed — by 
the weight of anx- 
ious foreboding 
which had _ op- 
pressed him more 
than ever during 
the past night. He 
must call his col- 
leagues together 
and learn from 
them their views 
about the wisdom 
of holding out oes 
longer against the 














Catholic emperor. He rings, and a 
pretty girl in an “ old German” bodice, 
sap, and short skirt answers him. It 
is the Castellan’s daughter. The Castel- 
lan is up in the tower keeping lookout. 
Bezold gives the daughter the order to 
call the Burgomasters together. She goes 
out, and in a moment, over our heads, 
we hear the same bell sound which was 
always used to summon the Council to 
a special sitting in times of emergency. 

The Burgomasters come soberly in, 
excited but decorous. The question is, 
shall we continue the defence at the risk 
of enraging Tilly by our obstinacy ? 
Remember how he served Magdeburg 
for holding out against him. 


Stone ‘* Erker" or Bow Window in the City Wall, 








Bang! went the guns outside the 
walls, and, for my part, I was for snr- 
render. But the worshipful Council 
thought otherwise. A new company of 
Rothenburgers marched in, drumming 
bravely. The commander: of the Swed- 
ish garrison appeared, and promised 
the speedy arrival of Gustavus Adol- 
phus to raise the siege. The young re- 
cruits marched down the hall, and went 
drumming and singing out the door to 
defend the walls. Some of the Burgo- 
masters accompanied the Chaplain of 
the Council to St. Jacob’s Church, close 
at hand, to pray for divine aid. When 
the organ and the choral sounded 
through the open windows of the hall 
all the Council joined in the prayer. 
But the cannonading continued. 
Messengers began to arrive from the 
walls. How was it going? Bravely ! 
The lnperialists were beaten back ; the 
walls unbroken ; and on the Wurzburg 





An Imperialist. 


road a large body of troops were march- 
ing hitherward. By their white uni- 
forms they could be no other than Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and his Swedes. Hur- 
rah! Hold out! Of course we will! 
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Bang! from the walls. A furious can- 
nonading, and finally a loud explosion. 
In rushes another. It is getting hot. 
We are hard pressed. A third staggers 
in with his head bound up. The Tau- 
ber-tower is blown into the air. The 
troops on the Wurzburg road are Im- 
perialists ! 

Incomes Burgomaster Nusch. How 
goes it? He tells how it has gone, but 
we hardly hear him for the cannonading, 
and then he hangs his head and says 
the white flag is out. We are not sur- 
prised, but a thrill runs down every 
one’s back when at last a messenger hur- 
ries in and says that Tilly is at that 
moment making his entrance. 

The Burgomasters pluck up spirit, 
get out their keys on an embroidered 
velvet cushion, and the city’s charter 
in its casket, and wait for their grim 
visitor with dignity. In hecomes. We 
can hear the heavy tread on the stairs 
and through the 
ante-room and the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury war song — 
“Heil! Tilly!” 
which his guard are 
singing. Preceded 
by lanzknechts, and 
surrounded by his 
generals, he comes 
in through the 
arched doorway 
and makes straight 
for the rebellious 
Burgomasters. His 
staff officers stand 
behind him. The 
Duke of Lorraine, 
gorgeous in green 
velvet, Count Pap- 
penheim, in full 
armor, exactly like 
his portrait, Pfalz- 
burg, and Aldrin- 
ger Ossa, and the 
cruel-hearted Dom- 
inican, always at 
Tilly’s elbow. 

Tilly is in an aw- 
ful temper. How he stares at the sober 
black - gowned Burgomasters, as he 
tramps in among them, and slams his 
plumed hat and leather gauntlets down 
on the Council table. 
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The people, hunted by the cruel sol- 
diery, rush shrieking up to the door by 
which he entered. ‘Drive them back!” 
he shouts. “If need be, at the lance’s 
head. If they won't go, scourge them !” 


number for immediate execution, then 
perhaps he will pardon the remainder. 
The Burgomasters refuse to choose, of 
course. They quietly say, “Mercy for 
all, or destruction for all!” “Very 





A Party of Croats. 


By this time we are in a pretty fright, 
and wonder how Burgomaster Bezold, 
for all his furred gown and gold chain, 
dare speak up so resolutely. What's 
the use of getting out the city’s charter 
when an old war dog looks like that ? 
All the good it does is to make him say 
that the city may pay him a heavy trib- 
ute as indemnity for the trouble it has 
cost him to take it. And as for the 
Council, they are to select four of their 


well, then, destruction it is,” says the 
hard old villain. The executioner lives 
outside the walls. Tilly sends Bezold 
under a guard to fetch him, for the 
cheerful purpose of having his own and 
his comrades’ heads cut off. Bezold’s 
niece, Magdalena, and her children 
kneel and pray in vain for mercy. They 
are driven away. Tilly dislikes women, 
and the cruel monk calls her a snake ; 
a compliment which she returns with 
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spirit, but that only makes matters 
worse. 

Then the pretty girl in the Alt- 
Deutsch cap and bodice has an inspira- 
tion. Her father is not only castellan 
but cellarer. She whispers to him to 
bring the Welcome Cup for their for- 
midable guest, and to fill it with the 
best wine in the Rath-haus vaults. The 
“Cup of the Council” is a glass flagon, 
holding thirteen schoppen—about thir- 
teen pints. 

Tilly doesn’t approve of wine eithey, 
but to-day he makes an exception, and 
when he tastes the noble vintage of the 
Burgomasters, grown in their own vine- 
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own such a flagon, will empty it at a 
single draught, he shall purchase his 
own life and that of his comrades by the 
feat. Every one breaks out into cries of 
derision and of indignation at that 
monstrous taunt. Even Pappenheim 
and Lorraine protest that that is asking 
an impossibility. “Very well, then,” 
says Tilly, “the first judgment must 
stand, and let no one bee for their 
lives.” 

Burgomaster Nusch steps forward. 
He says he’s an old man, and it’s only 
dying anyway if he fails. He will try it 
if it kills him. So they fill the great 
beaker again to the brim, and stand 

















A Field-piece of tne Seventeenth Century. 


yards, it warms his cold blood. He 
passes it to his generals ; they all drink, 
but when it comes back to Tilly it seems 
nearly as full as ever. He grimly de- 
clares it to be a very respectable drink- 
ing-cup, and, as the wine works on his 
humor, he hasabrightidea. If any one 
among those Burgomasters, he says, 
who must be good drinkers, since they 


around in breathless suspense as the 
huge flagon slowly, slowly, tilts higher 
and higher ; at last bottom upward, not 
a drop left, it is set down, and Father 
Nusch, half dead, demands from Tilly 
the fulfilment of his promise. 

So the headsman is sent away, and the 
Burgomasters shake hands with Father 
Nusch, and everybody else, and the pop- 
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ulace streams in, and the chorus sings. 
And we all go out through the same 
arched door where Tilly 
and the soldiers have been 
going and coming, and find 


the ante-room, with its 
heavy round ceiling, its 


carved wood screen, and 
its frieze of Rothenburger 
coats - of - arms, crowded 
with ladies in puffed sleeves 
and trains, maidens in 
white caps and aprons, 
pages in tights and slashed 
doublets, Imperialists in 
velvet and plumes, all flock- 
ing up to the banqueting 
room on the floor above :— 
whither the Nineteenth 
Century is not invited. 
But the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury has its revenge. For 
the rest of the day it makes 
itself so evident in its char- 
acter of spectator, that the 
illusion of the morning can 
no longer be preserved. It 
swarms in the streets and 
crowds all the windows, at 
half-past two o’clock, to watch for the 
procession. Only the peasant women, 
in head-dresses of broad black watered 
ribbon, reaching in loops to the bottom 
of their full round skirts, and the old 
men in short-waisted jackets and knick- 
erbockers, blue tasselled caps, like night- 
caps, on their heads, their spindle shanks 
encased in white worsted stockings to 
the knees, afford a quaint relief to the 
prevailing commonplace. But the com- 
monplace is easily forgotten again when 
one swings back the narrow latticed 
casement, and leaning out looks down 
upon five trumpeters on horseback 
blowing a fanfare, followed by groups 
of pages, of iron-clad troopers, black- 
gowned Burgomasters, Prince Louis of 
Pfalzburg, Count Heinrich of Pappen- 
heim, a jolly cellarer bearing aloft a huge 
flagon and wearing his leathern apron 
jauntily, a public executioner clad from 
head to foot in blood red, his hood 
drawn over his face, his axe in his hand; 
grim Gscherklas Tilly, and his Domini- 
can, brown robed, sinister, and sly ; 
Croats, Swedes, cannon, baggage wag- 
ons, sutlers, and camp-followers, a new- 





ly captured spy fighting with his captors, 
heralds, Lutheran ministers, Dame Be- 
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A Spy and his Captor. 


zold and her niece Magdalena, riding in 
state, as great ladies should, with the 
puffiest of velvet sleeves, and the widest 
of rich point-lace collars and cuffs ; 
* Rothenburga” herself, as becomes a 
medieval pageant, sitting high up ona 
shaky gold car, with several yards of 
blonde hair flowing over her velvet 
gown, and all the towers and turrets of 
the city crowning her head ; and every 
remaining space in the procession filled 
by the pale blue short skirts, white 
aprons and sleeves, black bodices, and 
caps of the Burger-maidens. They pass 
between the rows of high gray houses, 
under windows from which King Chris- 
tian of Denmark, Kaiser Maximilian of 
Austria, and Charles V. have doubtless 
often witnessed similar processions, and 
finally disappear through the dark arch 
of the Wurzburg gate. The Nineteenth 
Century, rousing up, as from a spell, 
rushes after. It overtakes its pictur- 
esque ancestors once more, in what was 
formerly the moat—now dry—and part- 
ly filled in. On the west and south, 
Rothenburg was difficult of access be- 
cause of the steep, though not high hill 
































ENGRAVED BY R. G. TIETZE. 
Tilly Sentencing the Burgomasters. 
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which rises abruptly from the Tauber 
valley, and the solid walls, with their 
towers, then considered defence enough. 
But on the north and east there is a 
plateau through which the Wurzburg 
road runs between cultivated fields, and 
which ends at the foot of another line 
of low hills, like the one on which the 
city is built. There the walls were fur- 
ther protected by a moat. It was from 
this side that Tilly’s attack was made. 
The “ Tauber-thurm ” which was blown 
up on that day, stands there, ruined and 
ivy grown ; the only tower that is not 
in good preservation. The moat is dry 
and partly filled up, but in parts it is as 
deep as ever. It is all gardens, and or- 
chards, and lawns, grassy slopes, and 
shady dells, and breezy knolls which 
command views of the Wurzburg road, 
and the pleasant fields. On one of the 
shadiest of these grassy levels, a tent 
was pitched and around it sat the Em- 
peror’s generals, drinking, in high 
good-humor. No wonder, they were 
going to levy 20,000 florins tribute on 
the conquered city. Outside this tent, 
under the trees, the common soldiers 
were bivouacked, fires were burning, 
kettles boiling, fowls being plucked for 
the pot. The way they clutched a 
helpless pigeon and wrung its neck, 
suggested how they could serve a con- 
quered enemy. 

The villainous-looking little spy with 
a bloody bandage on his head, and a 
dirty smo<* frock on his lean shoulders, 
squatted apart, and when bits of bread 
were thrown to him, caught them with 
a defiant grin. 

Lazy Croats lay at length beside the 
fire, smoking sleepily, their wild eyes 
closed to narrow slits above their high 
cheek - bones. Camp- followers chaffed 
and begged and stole, picketed horses 
neighed. Musicians played a quaint 
air of five notes on long wooden pipes, 
and the smoke curled up among the 
branches, while Tilly’s men took their 
ease. 

High up on the knoll, under a long 
pavilion, the prim Burgomasters with 
their wives and daughters, well content 
at feeling their heads still on their 
shoulders, feasted decorously, served 
by the jolly cellarer, who poured from 
a huge pewter tankard, with a know- 
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ing wink at their solemn faces. Girls 
whisked their short blue skirts up and 
down the path that led to the pavilion, 
casting coquettish glances down into the 
open tent that held the terrible fascinat- 
ing Imperialist General and his staff. 

Apart, against a projecting bit of the 
wall, avoided, motionless, his scarlet 
hood drawn over his face, stood the ex- 
ecutioner ; leaning on his axe—held 
ready, I suppose, in case Tilly should 
change his mind about those four Bur- 
gomasters ! 

The afternoon wears away, in feast- 
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ing, dancing, and singing, during which 
modern and medieval costumes get very 
thoroughly mixed. The sun sets, and 
the moon rises. Leaving the festival 
place still full of revellers, we return to 
the silent, empty town. As we pass 
into the shadow of an inner gate, a lan- 
tern just lighted is slowly raised by a 
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Father Nusch and the ‘' Cup of the Council,” 


rope and a pulley into its place just be- 
fore the arch, and hangs there swinging. 
The chimes begin at the Burg-eate : and, 
taken up by the others, one by one, 
reach the market-place, sound from the 


clock there, and the watchman on the 
high old Rath-haus tower strikes his bell 
nine times. Then, after a pause, the 
mellow tones of St. Jacob’s fill all the 
air and the festival is over. 
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COURT TENNIS. 


By James 


OURT Ten- 
nis is the 
oldest game 

of ball that we 
have — that is to 
say, it goes back 
farther in its pres- 
ent form than any 
other. 

Games of ball of 
some kind go back 
so far that there is 
no trace of their 
beginning. In 
their simplest form 
the ball was thrown 
from one man to 
another. If we 
sarry the process 
one step farther 
and imagine the 
ball, or whatever 
stood in its place, 
to be hit back with the hand instead of 
being caught and thrown, we have at 
once hand-ball, the original of all games 
like tennis, rackets, etc. Indeed the 
French name for tennis remains paume 
to this day, because the ball was struck 
with the palm of the hand. 

Leaving early times, of which we 
have little or no record, we find that in 
the middle ages hand-ball was played in 
France and Italy in the open air. How 
early the game became generally popu- 
lar it is hard to say, but in 1316 Louis 
X. died of a chill caught after playing it. 

As has just been said, hand-ball was at 
this period played out of doors, but as 
its popularity increased it began to be 
played in buildings, where the space 
was naturally confined. The out-door 
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game received the name of La Longue 
Paume, and the in-door of La Courte 
Paume, from which comes the word 
court as applied to the game and to the 
place where it was played. 

It would seem probable that the walls 
had at first nothing to do with court 
tennis, and it was simply the older game 
played in-doors. One reason for think- 
ing so is that all the courts were differ- 
ent ; some being “ carr¢,” others oblong, 
ete., besides other differences in the con- 
struction, as if the most convenient place 
that was at hand had been made into a 
court without much regard to its size 
or shape. However this may be, the 
lack of space in-doors must very soon 
have made it necessary to use the walls 
in the game, and then, of course, courts 
were built more carefully and more in 
accordance with certain rules. There 
seem, however, to have been two chief 
varieties of court—-the long court of the 
present day, with a tambour and a de- 
dans, and the square court, without a 
tambour and with two small windows or 
hazards instead of a dedans. 

It should be said that the roof was 
“in play” at this time, and one French 
marker, in writing of the game, says that 
the ceiling should always be flat and not 
arched, so as to give the ball off at a 
correct angle. 

But if several different kinds of court 
existed, some at least were almost the 
same as ours to-day. Marshall, in his 
excellent “Annals of Tennis,” gives a 
plate drawn by an Italian named Scaino, 
showing a court which was then (1555) 
in use in Paris. It was larger than any 
court now existing, but in other respects 
was almost’ exactly the same. 





The Court from the Service Side 
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In early times the game was played 
with the bare hand, then a simple glove 
came into use ; again, the glove came to 
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ly attained—2} to 28 inches in diam- 
eter—and it is then covered with broad- 
cloth. 























The Court, from the Hazard Side. 


be made stiff and unyielding, and some 
clever person wove strings of gut across 
the palm so as to give more spring to 
the glove. Finally, a very short handle 
was attached to the stiff glove. 

Here we have the gradual develop- 
ment of the racket. It was at first ap- 
parently a very feeble implement, as 
many players continued to use a glove 
even against an opponent with a racket. 

The old prints show the racket very 
slightly made, with no centre-piece. It 
seems to have been strung diagonally. 

With the racket arose another instru- 
ment called the battoir, used especially 
in la longue paume. It seems at first 
to have been a thin, flat piece of wood, 
of almost any shape. Later, all the 
middle was cut away, leaving only the 
rim, which was covered with parchment, 
just like a battledore. It must have 
been a pretty feeble tool, according to 
modern ideas. 

Gradually the racket came to be the 
only instrument used in tennis, and it 
was made heavier and stronger, and be- 
came, naturally, more and more effec- 
tive. 

Such rackets as these old ones would 
have been too weak to be of use with the 
balls we play with to-day. In old times 
the balls were stuffed with hair, and 
must, therefore, have been comparative- 
ly soft and light. The present ball has 
a small core, or centre, made of a strip 
of cloth rolled in a little hard ball; on 
this is wound yarn until the size is near- 
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The American ball is practically a 
small baseball, covered with cloth in- 
stead of pigskin. The English and 
French balls are somewhat different 
from the American and from each oth- 
er. The weight should be from 2} to 
22 ounces. 


Let us now plunge boldly into the 
description of the court as it is to-day, 
for in no other way can we understand 
the game. I can give no exact meas- 
urements, because there are hardly two 
courts alike in the whole world. The 
court is a rectangle enclosed in four 
walls. It is a little more than one hun- 
dred feet long by about forty broad. 
Inside these walls are built three inner 
and lower walls, one at each end, and 
the third along one side, connecting the 
other two. These inner walls stand sev- 
en feet from the outer, and the space 
between is covered by a slanting roof. 
This is called the penthouse. The re- 
maining side of the court has no pent- 
house, and is a plain, solid wall, called 
the main wall. If one stands at the net, 
facing the main wall, the half of the 
court on his right is the service side, 
that on his left the hazard side. The 
main wall on the service side is without 
openings, as has been said ; but about 
half-way along the hazard side there is 
a jog, or projection, into the court at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and then the 
wall continues parallel with its former 
course. This projection is called the 
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tambour. Formerly it was made of 
wood, and naturally made a great noise 
when struck by the ball, and it is sup- 
posed that the name came in this way. 
The back half of the hazard side is nar- 
rowed about eighteen inches by the tam- 
bour. 

The walls above the penthouses are 
all plain, solid walls, but such is not the 
case with the lower walls. 

The end wall on the hazard side has 
one small window in the corner by the 
tambour, called the “ grille.” 

The end wall on the service side has 
one long opening, starting some four 
feet from the main wall and ending six 
feet from the other wall. It begins 
about three feet from the floor, and 
reaches to the roof of the penthouse. It 
is called the dedans, and is one of the 
so-called winning openings. 

The upper half of the side wall under 
the penthouse is open, except for ten 
or fifteen feet at each end. This open- 
ing is divided into sections by posts, 
and each section has its particular name. 

It now remains to describe the floor. 
It is made of smooth flags, or, in this 
country, of cement or asphalt. The 
floor in English and American courts is 
level, but in French courts it slopes 
slightly down toward the net, probably 
to diminish any tendency of the ball to 
“ shoot.” 

We now come to the only complicated 
part of the game, the “ chases.” Marshall 
quotes Scaino, an Italian author who 
wrote in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, as defining the word to mean 
the point at which the ball ends its 
flight. In other words, it is simply a 
line on the floor parallel with the net, 
and numbered or named. On the ser- 
vice side, at one yard from the dedans 
wall, is chase 1, at two yards chase 2, 
and so on up to6. From that point out 
to the net the distances between the 
chases vary, corresponding more or 
less to the side galleries whose names 
they bear. On the hazard side the gal- 
lery chases are the same, excepting that 
there are only two yard chases, 1 and 2. 
The point of all this is that the whole 
floor on the service side is covered with 
chases, while on the hazard side the 
back third of the court has no chases. 

Such are the chases; their use is as 
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follows. Imagine the ball started in 
play. How can a stroke be won? 

If a player touches a ball and fails to 
return itacross the net, he loses a stroke. 
If the ball is played into the dedans, 
the grille, or the hazard side last gallery, 
it counts a stroke. The above-named 
openings are called the winning open- 
ings. 

Should the ball “fall,” 7.e., strike the 
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ground a second time untouched, in any 
part of the court where chases exist, no 
stroke is scored by either player ; it is 
simply left in doubt till it can be de- 
cided. Suppose that the ball falls on the 
chase line numbered 3, the marker calls 
“chase 3.” The players then change 
sides, the one who was on the service 
side when the chase was made crossing 
to the hazard side, and his opponent be- 
coming the server. The service is given 
and the striker-out must return the ball 
into the dedans or onto the floor in such 
a manner that at the second bound the 
ball will touch a point nearer the end 
wall than chase 3, that is, on a lower- 
numbered line. Should he succeed 
the marker calls “ won it,” and adds one 
point to his score. Should the server 
judge that the stroke will win the chase, 
he returns the ball, and the striker-out 
must try again for chase 3, and so on, 
until one or the other fails to return it, 
or until the ball falls untouched, and the 
stroke is then scored according to the 
place where the ball fell. 

Should the chase made be close to the 
dedans wall—as a yard or half a yard— 
the only way to win the chase is to play 
into the dedans. It should be said that 
the value of a chase increases with every 
yard. 

It must be remembered that in all 
chases on the service side the striker-out 
has to try to return the service so as to 
win the chase. In chases on the hazard 
side, however, it is the server who must 
try for the chase. This he cannot well 
do on the service, and therefore all that 
the striker-out has to do is to put the 
ball in some place where the server can- 
not get at it, as the side galleries, which 
are an easy mark. It will be seen by 
this that a hazard-side chase is easy to 
defend, while a chase on the service side 
is only good if near to the end wall. 

The player’s aim, therefore, must be 
to make the ball travel very fast, so that 
it shall be difficult to return, but at the 
same time to play it in such a way that 
the second bound shall be as close as 
possible to the end wall. This end is 
attained by the “cut.” Cutis the real 
court-tennis stroke, and it should be used 
in any stroke played on the floor. In 
making it the racket does not meet the 
ball fairly, but at an angle, so that, as the 
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racket is carried forward with a steady 
stroke it shall pass out under the ball. 
The effect is to drive the ball forward 
fast, and at the same time to impart to 
it a heavy back twist. When the ball 
strikes the floor the cut prevents it from 
rising much, and then on hitting the end 
wall the back twist brings the ball di- 
rectly down to the floor. In this way 
little or no time is given to play the ball 
after it has hit the end wall, and if it is 
allowed to make a chase it will make a 
good one. When no cut is put on, the 
ball, after striking the floor and the end 
wall, rises high in the air and comes far 
out toward the middle of the court, giv- 
ing the player a chance to make a se- 
vere stroke or to let the ball makea bad 
chase, as he may prefer. A cut ball 
rises in its flight, and is for that reason 
a little easier to get over the net. It is, 
in fact, the exact opposite of the lawn 
tennis “ drop.” 

It may perhaps be as well to say a 
word about the theory of the cut and 
drop strokes. Everyone believes that 
balls curve in the air, but very few seem 
to know the reason. Take the cut as 
an example. The ball is travelling fast 
through the air, and at the same time 
revolving rapidly backward. The ball 
is rough and carries a certain amount 
of air round with it. As this air comes 
under the ball, it meets the stream flow- 
ing the other way, and the result is that 
the air below the ball is slightly denser 
than above, where exactly the reverse 
has taken place. There is, therefore, a 
little more pressure below than above, 
and the ball rises. This explanation is 
given by Marshall in his “ Annals of 
Tennis,” and is, I fancy, generally ac- 
cepted. It is certain thata rough ball 
will take more cut than a smooth one, 
and the more cut put on, the greater 
the curve. 

Strokes are won in two ways. First, 
by playing with heavy cut, so as to make 
better chases than one’s opponent, and, 
second, by putting the ball out of reach 
at the back of the hazard side, where 
there are no chases, or by putting it 
into one of the three winning openings, 
the dedans on the service side, or the 
grille and last gallery on the hazard 
side. 

The service consists in hitting the 
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ball on to the side penthouse, so that it 
shall strike the floor in the back part of 
the hazard side. The ball must hit the 
penthouse roof on the hazard side of 
the net. It may hit the side wall or 
not, or it may roll round on to the end 
penthouse. Should it go all the way 
round the end penthouse, and fall in 
front of the grille, it is a “pass.” A 
pass is simply a “let,” except that it 
annuls a previous fault. 

Let us suppose that the service is all 
right. The striker-out has got to get 
the ball back over the net, or he loses 
the stroke. He can cut it down for 
either corner, or he can force for the 
dedans. If the server sees that the 
ball is going into the dedans, he, of 
course, returns it if he can ; if it does 
not go in, it must make a chase, and he 
must judge whether it is wise to let it 
do so or not. If he can only reach the 
ball with difficulty, and the chase is not 
likely to be a very close one, he will 
probably allow it to score, and trust to 
his ability to make a better chase when 
the players change sides. Should the 
stroke on the other hand, be an easy one, 
the server can play it for the grille, or 
hazard side last gallery, or for the foot 
of the tambour. The foot of the tam- 
bour is a great point of attack from the 
service side, because, if the ball hits the 
tambour it will go directly across the 
court; while, if it misses, it will go 
directly under the grille, and it is often 
almost impossible to foresee which 
course it will take. There is the whole 
game. The scoring is the same as in 
lawn tennis. The players change sides 
whenever there are two chases, or when 
there is one chase, and only one stroke 
is needed for game. 

This is a very rude sketch of the 
game, but this is not a treatise on 
Tennis, but only an attempt to show 
what the game is like, and what changes 
have been made in it in the last three 
hundred years. 

Let us now go back to the fifteenth 
century. The balls were stuffed with 
hair, and the rackets were scarcely more 
powerful than the gloved hand. Of 
course, with such implements the game 
must have been a very gentle one. No 
doubt there was plenty of exercise in 
it, because with slow hitting there was 
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nearly always time to get in front of the 
ball, just as there was at lawn tennis 
a dozen years ago. The rackets could 
have been of no use for forcing, and 
probably of but little for cutting. They 
were, in fact, simply an improvement 
on the gloved hand, and not a very 
great one. The balls stuffed with hair 
could not have been hard enough to 
travel very fast. The game consisted in 
placing and in certainty of return. 

Let us now pick up the game again far- 
ther on, say, one hundred yearsago. We 
find a fairly good racket, light and weak, 
to be sure, but still serviceable, and a 
heavier ball made of strips of cloth 
rolled together, tied with string, and 
covered with a firm cloth. The pace 
was still slow according to our ideas, 
but the ball could be heavily cut. In 
fact, the game wasagame ofcut. There 
was time enough to defend the openings, 
and therefore it paid better to play on 
the floor with heavy cut, in order to 
make close chases. The result was that 
a player would not attempt to return 
the ball if it was going to make a poor 
chase, but would rather change sides in 
the hope of making a better one. 

The game was very scientific, requir- 
ing great judgment in deciding which 
balls to play, and which to leave, but I 
repeat, it was a slow game. 

From that time to this, the game has 
grown faster and faster, and with the in- 
crease of speed there has been a change 
in the style of play. It is no longer pos- 
sible to defend the openings as it used 
to be, and therefore a player will force 
for the dedans now, when in old times 
he would bave played on the floor. The 
process has gone so far that tennis is 
almost a different game from what it 
was a century ago. Then any ball that 
was difficult to return was allowed to 
make a chase, unless, of course, the chase 
was a very close one ; now almost every 
ball is returned if possible. Then the 
proper stroke was on the floor, in one 
corner or the other ; now the ball is put 
into one of the winning openings, if 
there is the least opportunity. I think 
that the old style was prettier, and one 
might almost say more scientific, but it 
would have stood no chance of success 
against the modern game. 

The French used to say that a player 
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improved up to the age of fifty. He 
may have done so once, but certainly, at 
the present time, no gain in judgment 
can make up for loss of activity and en- 
durance. 

The game now played between two 
good markers is fast in the extreme. 
The service is usually the “railroad ser- 
vice,” 7.e., an underhand twist service 
which just touches the penthouse roof 
and then strikes the grille wall a little 
above the floor. If given exactly right it 
has no bound, but rolls along the floor. 
Even if it does bound, the twist carries 
it back against the side wall, so that it 
is very difficult to get a fair stroke at it. 
The dedans is the constant place of at- 
tack, and when defended in front the 
ball is driven on to the side wall so as to 
bound into the end of the opening with- 
out coming within the player's reach. 
Very few chases are made, because the 
server is anxious to retain his advantage, 
and will therefore return the ball even 
if it is going to make a very poor chase. 
I suppose that this change in the game 
has been going on for a great many 
years, but it has been most marked in 
the last ten or fifteen. We read of the 
terrible speed for which some of the 
older players were famed; but it is 
apparent from their rackets that the 
terrible speed must have been slow com- 
pared to the strokes of to-day. It must 
have been much like the lightning mail- 
coaches before the time of railways. 

It is the increase of speed that has 
changed the game more than anything 
else, and how much farther the process 
will go, no one can foresee. Of one 
thing I feel sure, namely, that the de- 
dans is too long to defend properly, and 
if the speed is going to increase any- 
more, the game will consist simply of a 
service and then a shy at the opening. 
Were the dedans made smaller, the play 
on the floor would be greatly increased, 
and the game would be more what it was 
intended to be. 

To me the prettiest part of the game 
is the play of the chases. One must 
make up his mind in less than a second 
of time whether a ball will cross a cer- 
tain line or not. In one case he must 
return it, and in the other he must not, 
and his play is good or bad as he 
judges rightly or not. 
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Before concluding, let us say a word 
about the great players of the game. 
The greatest tennis player is said to 
have been a Frenchman, Edmond Barre, 
born early in this century. He visited 
England frequently, and was always an 
easy winner. In 1862 a match was made 
between him and Edmund Tompkins, 
the best English player of the time. It 
was to have been the best of fifteen sets, 
but was drawn on the fifth day, the score 
standing six sets for Tompkins, and four 
for Barre. Four other sets were drawn 
because, being advantage sets, it was 
too hard work to finish them. A curious 
notion, one would think ! 

Barre was sixty years old at the time, 
and was completely exhausted. In fact, 
the match was drawn on his account. 
He was, probably, the better player even 
then, but he would certainly have lost 
had the match been finished. This was 
practically Barre’s last important match, 
and it left Edmund Tompkins virtually 
champion. 

Next George Lambert appeared, and 
took the championship, so to speak, 
without playing for it. He was so much 
better than anyone else that no match 
was needed. 

Then came Pettitt, too well known 
here to need much description. He be- 
gan as a boy, in the old court in Boston, 
to help Hunt, the marker. Hunt was 
by no means anxious that he should 
learn the game, lest it should make his 
own place less secure; but in spite of 
that Pettitt beat him easily at half fif- 
teen before the end of the first year, and 
was put in charge of the court. 

I shall speak of only two matches : 
the one against George Lambert, by 
which he won the championship, and 
that against Saunders by which he re- 
tains it. The former took place at 
Hampton Court, in May, 1885. It con- 
sisted of the best of thirteen sets ; four 
sets being played on Monday, on Wed- 
nesday, and on Friday. A final eight- 
game set was to have been played on the 
following Monday, had the score re- 
quired it. 

Lambert won the first set, Pettitt the 
second, and then Lambert took the third 
and fourth, thus leaving the score, at the 
end of the first day, three sets to one in 
his favor. 
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On Wednesday Lambert won the first 
two sets, making his score five to one. 
It certainly seemed as if the whole thing 
was over, but Pettitt won the next two 
sets, and the day’s play closed with five 
sets for Lambert and three for Pettitt. 
On Friday Pettitt won all four sets and 
the match, seven sets to five. 

Lambert was forty-two at the time, 
and Pettitt about twenty-five, and the 
difference of age may have had an effect 
on the result. I can only say that I 
doubt if Lambert ever played better 
than he did in the last set, and I looked 
in vain for any signs of the weakening 
on which I had counted. 

I have dwelt so much on the increase 
of the speed, that I cannot close better 
than by quoting a remark that Lambert 
made to me after the match. He said 
that “old Barre was the greatest player 
that ever lived. Then Edmund Tomp- 
kins came along, and he played a faster 
game than Barre and beat him. I was 
faster than Tompkins, and now here is 
Pettitt, who is a bit faster still.” 

The match between Pettitt and Saun- 
ders took place on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, May 26, 28, and 30, 1890, in 
Sir Edward Guinness’s court in Dublin. 
The court is new and built with black 
marble floor and walls. It was chosen as 


an absolutely neutral court, and for the 
same reason French balls were used. 
The conditions were the same as in the 
match with Lambert. 

On the first day Pettitt won the first 
set easily and lost the next three sets; a 
very unexpected result, as it was thought 
that Pettitt would learn the peculiarities 
of the court more quickly than Saunders. 
The second day brought the score to 
four sets all, and on the third Pettitt 
again won three sets to one, and the 
match by seven sets to five. It is cu- 
rious to note that Saunders was at one 
time four sets to one, and, also, that of 
the last seven sets he got but one. 

The question is, why did Pettitt win ? 
No doubt because he was the better 
player. Where, then, was that shown ? 
I think that the answer is, first, in 
greater speed, next, in his ability to re- 
turn anything. Pettitt’s game now is to 
drive everything for the winning open- 
ings, but the score shows that he got 
no advantage of Saunders in this re- 
spect. Nor does he seem to have made 
as good chases ; but he got everything 
over the net, and hit the ball so hard 
that Saunders could not return it. It 
is a last example of the change in the 
game ; it may not be a pretty style, but 
it wins. 


THREE CHARADES.* 
By L. B. R. Briggs. 


My Frrst. 


Hat, foster-mother of our human race, 

With ample brow and solemn, melting eye! 
Thy graciousness is lovelier than grace ; 

Pure is the cup of thy benignity. 


My SerEconp. 


And when thy feeble offspring trembling stands, 
Thy care and love my second part supply— 
Caressing softer far than human hands, 
To soothe, to freshen, and to beautify. 


* The answers will be found on page 132. 
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My Wao te. 


Let him who can, explore my hidden cause ; 
Let him my devious courses turn who can: 
Art is but weak to grapple Nature’s laws— 
I wave rebellious on the brow of man! 


I. 


“My first! My first!” Lord Marmion cried, 
And then forever slept. 

My second, when a lovely boy, 
A lovely temple kept. 

I looked upon my whole—I looked, 
And turned away, and wept. 


Ii. 
My Frist. 


Bound on a voyage perilous and dark, 

I fleck the waters with my tiny bark. 
To famine, pestilence, and storm a prey, 
Imperious fool, I strut my little day. 


My _ Serconp. 


“Darkness that might be felt "—’twas Egypt’s doom 
Thus to be shrouded in a tactile gloom. 

Even so the winter months with me have dealt— 
Mine is the darkness then that may be felt. 


My Turrp. 


Mine is the task the tawny skin to keep; 
My bark is swallowed by the waters deep ; 
On the stout farmer’s face my sign is found ; 
My bark is scattered on the ruddy ground. 


My WHote. i 


A little island, what have I to boast 

But scanty acres and secluded coast, 
Provincial speech, and basely gotten wealth, 
And showy fashions, and precarious health? 
Yet over continents my fame is whirled, 
The pride, the glory of the freeborn world! 
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A MARINE TALE. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


Ix the village of Riprock there was 
neither tavern nor inn, for it was but a 
small place through which few travel- 
lers passed ; but it could not be said to 
be without a place of entertainment, 
for if by chance a stranger—or two or 
three of them, for that matter—wished 
to stop at Riprock for a meal, or to pass 
the night, there was the house of black- 
smith Fryker, which was understood to 
be always open to decent travellers. 

The blacksmith was a prominent man 
in the village, and his house was a large 
one, with several spare bedrooms, and 
it was said by those who had had an 
opportunity of judging, that nobody in 
the village lived better than blacksmith 
Fryker and his family. 

Into the village there came, late one 
autumn afternoon, a tall man, who was 
travelling on foot, with a small valise 
hanging from his shoulder. He had 
inquired for lodging for the night, had 
been directed to the blacksmith’s house, 
had arranged to stop there, had had his 
supper, which greatly satisfied him, and 
was now sitting before the fire in the 
large living-room, smoking blacksmith 
Fryker’s biggest pipe. This stranger 
was a red-haired man, with a cheery ex- 
pression, and a pair of quick, bright 
eyes. He was slenderly but strongly 


built, and was a good fellow who would 
stand by, with his hands in the pockets 
of his short pea-jacket, and right will- 
‘ingly tell one who was doing something 
how the thing ought to be done. 


But the traveller did not sit alone 
before the crackling fire of logs, for the 
night being cool, a table was drawn 
near to one side of the fireplace, and 
by this sat Mistress Fryker and her 
daughter Joanna, both engaged in some 
sort of needle-work. The blacksmith 
sat between the corner of the fireplace 
and this table, so that when he had fin- 
ished smoking his after-supper pipe, he 
might put on his spectacles and read the 
weekly paper by the light of the big lamp. 
On the other side of the stranger, whose 
chair was in front of the middle of the 
fireplace, sat the school-master, Andrew 
Cardly by name; a middle-aged man 
of sober and attentive aspect, and very 
glad when chance threw in his way a 
book he had not read, or a stranger 
who could reinforce his stock of infor- 
mation. At the other corner of the fire- 
place, in a cushioned chair, which was 
always given to him when he dropped 
in to spend an evening with the black- 
smith, sat Mr. Harberry, an elderly man, 
a man of substance, and a man in 
whom all Riprock, not excluding him- 
self, placed unqualified confidence as to 
his veracity, his financial soundness, and 
his deep insight into the causes, the in- 
fluences, and the final issue of events 
and conditions. 

“On a night like this,” said the 
stranger, stretching his long legs to- 
ward the blaze, “there is nothing I like 
better than a fire of wood, except indeed 
it be the society of ladies who do not 
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object to a little tobacco smoke,” and 
he glanced with a smile toward the ta- 
ble with a lamp upon it. 

Now blacksmith Fryker was a pru- 
dent man, and he did not consider that 
the privileges of his hearthstone—always 
freely granted to a decent stranger—in- 
cluded an acquaintance with his pretty 
daughter ; and so, without allowing his 
women-folk a chance to enter into the 
conversation, he offered the stranger a 
different subject to hammer upon. 

“In the lower country,” said he, “ they 
don’t need fires as early in the season as 
we do. What calling do you follow, sir? 
Some kind of trade, perhaps ?” 

“No,” said the traveller, “I follow 
no trade ; I follow the sea.” 

At this the three men looked at him, 
as also the two women. His appear- 
ance no more suggested that he was a 
seaman than the appearance of Mr. 
Harberry suggested that he was what 
the village of Riprock believed him to be. 

“JT should not have taken you for a 
sailor,” said the blacksmith. 

“T am not a sailor,” said the other, 
“Tam a soldier; a sea-soldier—in fact, 
@ marine.” 

“T should say, sir,” remarked the 
school-master, in a manner intended 
rather to draw out information than to 
give it, “that the position of a soldier 
on a ship possessed advantages over 
that of a soldier on land. The former 
is not required to make long marches 
nor to carry heavy baggage. He re- 
mains at rest, in fact, while traversing 
great distances. Nor is he called on to 
resist the charges of cavalry, norto form 
hollow squares on the deadly batile- 
field.” 

The stranger smiled. ‘ We often find 
it hard enough,” said he, “to resist the 
charges made against us by our officers ; 
the hollow squares form themselves in 
our stomachs when we are on short ra- 
tions ; and I have known many a man 
who would rather walk twenty miles 
than sail one, especially when the sea 
chops.” 

“T am very sure, sir,” said school- 
master Cardly, “that there is nothing 
to be said against the endurance and 
the courage of marines. We all re- 
member how they presented arms, and 
went down with the Royal George.” 
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The marine smiled. 

“IT suppose,” said the blacksmith, 
“that you never had to do anything of 
that sort ?” 

The stranger did not immediately 
answer, but sat looking into the fire. 
Presently he said : ‘I have done things 
of nearly every sort, although not exact- 
ly that ; but I have thought my ship was 
going down with all on board, and that’s 
the next worst thing to going down, you 
know.” 

“ And how was that?” inquired Fry- 
ker. 

“Well,” said the other, “it happened 
more times than I can tell you of, or even 
remember. Yes,” said he, meditatively, 
“more times than I can remember.” 

“T am sure,” said the school-master, 
“that we should all like to hear some of 
your experiences.” 

The marine shrugged his shoulders. 
“These things,” said he, “come to a 
man, and then if he lives through them, 
they pass on, and he is ready for the 
next streak of luck, good or bad. That's 
the way with us followers of the sea, es- 
pecially if we happen to be marines, and 
have to bear, so to speak, the responsi- 
bilities of two professions. But some- 
times a mischance or a disaster does fix 
itself upon a man’s mind so that he can 
tell about it if he is called upon ; and 
just now there comes to my mind a very 
odd thing which once happened to me, 
and I can give you the points of that, 
if you like.” 

The three men assured him that they 
would very much like it, and the two 
women looked as if they were of the 
same opinion. 

Before he began the marine glanced 
about him, with a certain good-natured 
wistfulness which might have indicated, 
to those who understood the counte- 
nances of the sea-going classes, a desire 
to wet his whistle ; but if this expression 
were so intended it was thrown away, 
for blacksmith Fryker took no spirits 
himself, nor furnished thtm to anybody 
else. Giving up all hope in this direc- 
tion, the marine took a long pull at his 
pipe and began. 

“Tt was in the winter of 1878, that I 
was on the Bay of Bengal, on my way to 
Calcutta, and about five hundred miles 
distant from that city. I was not on 
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my own ship, but was returning from a 
leave of absence on an American steam- 
er from San Francisco to Calcutta, where 
my vessel, the United States frigate 
Apache, was then lying. My leave of 
absence would expire in three days, but 
although the General Brooks, the vessel 
I was aboard of, was more of a freight 
than a passenger vessel, and was heavily 
laden, we would have been in port in 
good time if, two days before, something 
had not happened to the machinery. I 
am not a machinist myself, and don’t 
know exactly what it was that was out 
of order, but the engine stopped, and 
we had to proceed under sail. That 
sounds like a slow business; but the 
Brooks was a clipper-built vessel with 
three masts and a lot of sails—square 
sails, fore-and-aft sails, jib sails, and 
all that sort of thing. I am not a 
regular sailor myself, and don’t know 
the names of all the sails; but whatever 
sails she could have she did have, and 
although she was an iron vessel, and 
heavily freighted, she was a good sailer. 
We had a strong, steady wind from the 
south, and the captain told me that at 
the rate we were going he didn’t doubt 
that he would get me aboard my vessel 
before my leave ran out, or at least so 
soon afterward that it wouldn’t make 
any difference. 

“‘ Well, as I said, the wind blew strong 
and steady behind us, the sails were 
full, and the spray dashed up at our 
bow in a way calculated to tickle the 
soul of anyone anxious to get to the end 
of his voyage; and I was one of that 
sort, I can tell you. 

“In the afternoon of the second day 
after our engine stopped, I was stand- 
ing at the bow, and looking over, when 
suddenly I noticed that there wasn’t 
any spray dashing up in front of the 
vessel. I thought we must have struck 
a sudden calm, but, glancing up, I saw 
the sails were full, and the wind blew 
fair in my face as I turned toward the 
stern. I walked aft to the skipper, and 
touching my cap, I said, ‘Captain, how 
is it that when a ship is dashing along 
at this rate she doesn’t throw up any 
spray with her cut-water?’ He grinned 
a little, and said, ‘But she does, you 
know.’ ‘Ifyou will come forward,’ said I, 
‘Tl show you that she doesn’t,’ and then 
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we walked forward, and I showed him 
that she didn’t. I never saw a man so 
surprised. At first he thought that 
somebody had been squirting oil in 
front, but even if that had been the 
case there would have been some sort 
of a ripple on each side of the bow, and 
there wasn’t anything of the kind. The 
skipper took off his cap and scratched 
his head. Then he turned and sang 
out, ‘Mr. Rogers, throw the log.’ 

“Now the log,” said the marine, 
turning to Mrs. Fryker and her daugh- 
ter, “is a little piece of wood with a 
long line to it, that they throw out 
behind a vessel to see how fast she is 
going. I am not aregular Jack Tar my- 
self, and don’t understand the principle 
of the thing, but it tells you exactly how 
many miles an hour the ship is going. 

“In about two minutes Mr. Rogers 
stepped up, with his eyes like two au- 
ger-holes, and, said he, ‘ Captain, we’re 
makin’ no knots an hour. We're not 
sailing at all.’ 

“*Get out,’ roared the captain, ‘don’t 
you see the sails? Don’t you feel the 
wind? Throw that log again, sir.’ 

“ Well, they threw the log again, the 
captain saw it done, and sure enough 
Mr. Rogers was right. The vessel wasn’t 
moving. With a wind that ought to 
have carried her spinning along, miles 
and miles in an hour, she was standing 
stock-still. The skipper here let out one 
of the strongest imprecations used in 
navigation, and said he, ‘Mr. Rogers, is 
it possible that there is a sand-bar in 
the middle of the Bay of Bengal, and 
that we've stuck on it? Cast the lead.’ 

“T will just state to the ladies,” said 
the marine, turning toward the table, 
“that the lead is a heavy weight that is 
lowered to the bottom of a body of 
water to see how deep it is, and this op- 
eration is called sounding. Well, they 
sounded and they sounded, but every- 
where—fore, aft, and midship — they 
found plenty of water ; in fact, not hav- 
ing a line for deep-sea sounding they 
couldn’t touch bottom at all. 

“T can tell you, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said the marine, looking from one 
to the other of the party, “that things 
now began to feel creepy. I am not 
afraid of storms, nor fires at sea, nor any 
of the common accidents of the ocean ; 
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but for a ship to stand still with plenty 
of water under her, and a strong wind 
filling her sails, has more of the uncanny 
about it than I fancy. Pretty near the 
whole of the crew was on deck by this 
time, and I could see that they felt very 
much as I did, but nobody seemed to 
know what to say about it. 

“Suddenly the captain thought that 
some unknown current was setting 
against us, and forcing the vessel back 
with the same power that the wind was 
forcing her forward, and he tried to put 
the ship about so as to have the wind 
on her starboard quarter; but as she 
hadn’t any headway, or for some other 
reason, this didn’t work. Then it struck 
him that perhaps one of the anchors 
had been accidentally dropped, but they 
were all in their places, and if one of 
them had dropped, its cable would not 
have been long enough to touch bot- 
tom. 

“NowlI could see that he began to 
look scared. ‘Mr. Browser,’ said he to 
the chief engineer, ‘for some reason or 
other this ship does not make headway 
under sail. You must go to work and 
get the engine running.’ And for the 
rest of that day everybody on board 
who understood that sort of thing was 
down below, hard at work at the ma- 
chinery, hammering and banging like 
good fellows. 

“The chief officer ordered a good 
many of the sails to be taken in, for 
they were only uselessly straining the 
masts, but there were enough left to 
move her in case the power of the cur- 
rent, or whatever it was that stopped 
her, had slackened, and she steadily 
kept her position with the breeze abaft. 

“ All the crew who were not working 
below were crowded together on deck, 
talking about this strange thing. I 
joined them, and soon found that they 
thought it was useless to waste time and 
labor on the machinery. They didn’t 
believe it could be mended, and if it 
should be, how could an engine move a 
vessel that the wind couldn’t stir ? 

“These men were of many national- 
ities— Dutch, Scandinavian, Spanish, 
Italian, South American, and a lot more. 
Like many other American vessels that 
sail from our ports, nearly all the officers 
and crew were foreigners. The captain 
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was a Finlander. who spoke very good 
English. And the only man who called 
himself an American was the chief 
officer ; and he was only half a one, for 
he was born in Germany, came to the 
United States when he was twenty years 
old, stayed there five years, which didn’t 
count either way, and had now been 
naturalized for twenty years. 

“The consequence of this variety in 
nationality was that the men had all sorts 
of ideas and notions regarding the thing 
that was happening. They had thrown 
over chips and bits of paper to see if 
the vessel had begun to move, and had 
found that she didn’t budge an inch, 
and now they seemed afraid to look 
over the sides. 

“They were a superstitious lot, as 
might be expected, and they all be- 
lieved that, in some way or other, the 
ship was bewitched ; and in fact I felt 
like agreeing with them, although I did 
not say so. 

“There was an old Portuguese sail- 
or on board, an ugly-looking, weather- 
beaten little fellow, and when he had 
listened to everything the others had to 
say, he shuffled himself into the middle 
of the group. ‘Look here, mates,’ said 
he, in good enough English, ‘it’s no use 
talkin’ no more about this. I know 
what’s the matter, I’ve sailed these seas 
afore, and I’ve been along the coast of 
this bay all the way from Negapatam to 
Jellasore on the west coast, and from 
Chittagong to Kraw on the other; and 
I have heard stories of the strange 
things that are in this Bay of Bengal, 
and what they do, and the worst of 
them all is the Water-devil—and he’s 
got us!’ 

‘When the old rascal said this, there 
wasn’t aman on deck who didn’t look 
pale, in spite of his dirt and his sun- 
burn. The chief officer tried to keep 
his knees stiff, but I could see him 
shaking. ‘ What’s a Water-devil?’ said 
he, trying to make believe he thought 
it all stuff and nonsense. The Portu- 
guese touched his forelock. ‘Do you 
remember, sir,’ said he, ‘what was the 
latitude and longitude when you took 
your observation to-day?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
the other, ‘it was 15° north and 90° 
east.’ The Portuguese nodded his 
head, ‘That’s just about the spot, sir, 
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just about. I can’t say exactly where 
the spot is, but it’s just about here, and 
we've struck it. There isn’t a native 
seaman on any of these coasts that 
would sail over that point if he knowed 
it and could help it, for that’s the spot 
where the Water-devil lives.’ 

“Tt made me jump to hear the grunt 
that went through that crowd when he 
said this, but nobody asked any ques- 
tions, and he went on. ‘This here 
Water-devil,’ said he, ‘is about as big 
as six whales, and in shape very like an 
oyster without its shell, and he fastens 
himself to the rocks at the bottom with 
a million claws. Right out of the mid- 
dle of him, there grows up a long arm 
that reaches to the top of the water, 
and at the end of this arm is a fist 
about the size of a yawl-boat, with fifty- 
two fingers to it, with each one of them 
covered with little suckers that will stick 
fast to anything—iron, wood, stone, or 
flesh. All that this Water-devil gets to 
eat is what happens to come swimmin’ 
or sailin’ along where he can reach it, 
and it doesn’t matter to him whether 
it’s a shark, or a porpoise, or a shipful 
of people, and when he takes a grab of 
anything, that thing never gets away.’ 

“ About this time there were five or 
six men on their knees saying their 
prayers, such as they were, and a good 
many others looked as if they were just 
about to drop. 

“*Now, when this Water-devil gets 
hold of a ship,’ the old fellow went on, 
‘he don’t generally pull her straight 
down to the bottom, but holds on to it 
till he counts his claws, and sees that 
they are all fastened to the rocks ; for if 
a good many of them wasn’t fastened 
he might pull himself loose, instead of 
pulling the ship down, and then he’d 
be a goner, for he’d be towed away, and 
like as not put ina museum. But when 
he is satisfied that he is moored fast and 
strong, then he hauls on his arm, and 
down comes the ship, no matter how big 
she is. As the ship is sinkin’ he turns 
her over, every now and then, keel up- 
permost, and gives her a shake, and when 
the people drop out, he sucks them into 
a sort of funnel, which is his mouth. 

“* Does he count fast?’ asked one of 
the men, this being the first question 
that had been asked. 
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“*Tve heard,’ said the Portuguese, 
‘that he’s a rapid calculator, and the 
minute he’s got to his millionth claw, 
and finds it’s hooked tight and fast, he 
begins to haul down the ship.’ ” 

At this point the marine stopped and 
glanced around at the little group. The 
blacksmith’s wife and daughter had 
put down their work, and were gazing 
at him with an air of horrified curiosity. 
The blacksmith held his pipe in his 
hand, and regarded the narrator with 
the steadiness and impassiveness of an 
anvil. The school-master was listening 
with the greatest eagerness. He was an 
enthusiast on Natural History and My- 
thology, and had written an article for a 
weekly paper on the reconciliation of 
the beasts of tradition with the fauna of 
to-day. Mr. Harberry was not looking 
at the marine. His eyes were fixed upon 
the school-master. 

“Mr. Cardly,” said he, ‘‘ did you ever 
read of an animal like that?” 

“T cannot say that I have,” was his 
reply ; “but it is certain that there are 
many strange creatures, especially in 
the sea, of which scientists are compara- 
tively ignorant.” 

“Such as the sea-serpent,” added the 
marine, quickly, “and a great many 
other monsters who are not in the 
books, but who have a good time at 
the bottom of the sea, all the same. 
Well, to go on with my story, you must 
understand that, though this Portu- 
guese spoke broken English, which I 
haven’t tried to give you, he made him- 
self perfectly plain to all of us, and I 
can assure you that when he got through 
talking there was a shaky lot of men on 
that deck. 

“The chief officer said he would go 
below and see how the captain was get- 
ting on, and the crew huddled togeth- 
er in the bow, and began whispering 
among themselves, as if they were afraid 
the Water-devil would hear them. I 
turned to walk aft, feeling pretty queer, 
I can tell you, when I saw Miss Minturn 
just coming up from the cabin below. 

“T haven't said anything about Miss 
Minturn, but she and her father, who 
was an elderly English gentleman and 
an invalid, who had never left his berth 
since we took him up at Singapore, 
were our only passengers, except, of 
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course, myself. She was a_ beautiful 
girl, with soft blue eyes and golden hair, 
and a little pale from constantly stay- 
ing below to nurse her father. 

“Of course I had had little or nothing 
to say to her, for her father was a good 
deal of a swell and I was only a marine ; 
but now she saw me standing there by 
myself, and she came right up to me. 
‘Can you tell me, sir,’ she said, ‘if any- 
thing else has happened? They are 
making a great din in the engine-room. 
I have been looking out of our port, and 
the vessel seems to me to be stationary.’ 
She stopped at that, and waited to hear 
what I had to say, but I assure you I 
would have liked to have had her go on 
talking for half an hour. Her voice was 
rich and sweet, like that of so many 
Englishwomen, although, I am happy 
to say, a great many of my countrywom- 
en have just as good voices ; and when 
I meet any of them for the first time, I 
generally give them the credit of talking 
in soft and musical notes, even though 
I have not had the pleasure of hearing 
them speak.” 

“Look here,” said the blacksmith, 
“can’t you skip the girl and get back 
to the Devil?” 

“No,” said the marine, “I couldn’t 
do that. The two are mixed together, 
so to speak, so that I have to tell you of 


. both of them.” 


“You don’t mean to say,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Fryker, speaking for the first time, 
and by no means in soft and musical 
tones, ‘that he swallowed her?” 

“Til go on with the story,” said the 
marine, “ that’s the best way, and every- 
thing will come up in its place. Now, 
of course, I wasn’t going to tell this 
charming young woman, with a sick 
father, anything about the Water-devil, 
though what reason to give her for our 
standing still here I couldn’t imagine ; 
but of course I had to speak, and I said, 
‘Don’t be alarmed, miss, we have met 
with an unavoidable detention ; that sort 
of thing often happens in navigation. I 
can’t explain it to you, but you see the 
ship is perfectly safe and sound, and 
she is merely under sail instead of hav- 
ing her engines going.’ 

“*T understood about that,’ said 
she, ‘and father and I were both per- 
fectly satisfied ; for he said that if we had 
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a good breeze we would not be long in 
reaching Calcutta ; but we seem to have 
a breeze, and yet we don’t go.’ ‘ You'll 
notice,’ said I, ‘that the sails are not all 
set, and for some reason the wind does 
not serve. When the engines are mended 
we shall probably go spinning along.’ 
She looked as if she was trying to ap- 
pear satisfied. ‘Thank you, sir,’ she said. 
‘I hope we may shortly proceed on our 
way but in the meantime I shall not 
say anything to my father about this de- 
tention. I think he has not noticed it.’ 
‘That would be very wise,’ I replied, and 
as she turned toward the companion- 
way I was wild to say to her that it would 
be a lot better for her to stay on deck, 
and get some good fresh air, instead of 
cooping herself up in that. close cabin ; 
but I didn’t know her well enough for 
that.” 

“ Now that you are through with the 
girl,” said the blacksmith, ‘“ what did 
the Devil do?” 

“T haven't got to him yet,” said the 
marine, “but after Miss Minturn went 
below I began to think of him, and the 
more I thought of him the less I liked 
him. I think the chief officer must have 
told the men below about the Water- 
devil, for pretty soon the whole kit and 
boodle of them left their work and 
came on deck, skipper and all. They 
told me they had given up the engine 
as a bad job, and I thought to myself 
that most likely they were all too ner- 
vous to rightly know what they were 
about. The captain threw out the log 
again, but it floated alongside like a 
cork on a fishing-line, and at this he 
turned pale and walked away from the 
ship’s side, forgetting to pull it in 
again. 

“Tt was now beginning to grow dark, 
and as nobody seemed to think about 
supper, I went below to look into that 
matter. It wouldn’t do for Miss Min- 
turn and her father to go without their 
regular meal, for that would be sure to 
scare them to death ; and if I’m to have 
a big scare I like to take it on a good 
square meal, so I went below to see 
about it. But I wasn’t needed, for Miss 
Minturn’s maid, who was an elderly 
woman, and pretty sharp set in her tem- 
per, was in the cook’s galley superintend- 
ing supper for her people, and after she 
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got through I superintended some for 
myself. 

“ After that I felt a good deal bolder, 
and I lighted a pipe and went on deck. 
There I found the whole ship’s com- 
pany, officers and crew, none of them 
doing anything, and most of them clus- 
tered together in little groups, whisper- 
ing or grunting. 

“T went up to the captain and asked 
him what he was going to do next. 
‘Do,’ said he, ‘ there is nothing to do; 
I’ve done everything that I can do. I’m 
all upset, I don’t know whether I am 
myself or some other man ;’ and then he 
walked away. 

“T sat there and smoked and looked 
at them, and I can tell you the sight 
wasn’t cheerful. There was the ship, 
just as good and sound, as far as any- 
body could see, as anything that floated 
on the ocean, and here were all her peo- 
ple, shivering and shaking and not speak- 
ing above their breath, looking for all the 
world, under the light of the stars and 
the ship’s lamps, which some of them 
had had sense enough to light, as if 
they expected, in the course of the next 
half-hour, to be made to walk the plank ; 
and, to tell the truth, what they were 
afraid of would come to pretty much 
the same thing.” 

“Mr. Cardly,” here interrupted Mr. 
Harberry, “how long does it take to 
count a million ?” 

“That depends,” said the school-mas- 
ter, “on the rapidity of the calculator, 
some calculators count faster than oth- 
ers. An ordinary boy, counting two 
hundred a minute, would require nearly 
three days and a half to count a mill- 
ion.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Harberry ; 
“‘ please go on with your story, sir.” 

“Of course,” said the marine, “ there 
is a great difference between a boy and 
a Water-devil, and it is impossible for 
anybody to know how fast the latter 
can count, especially as he may be sup- 
posed to be used to it. Well, I couldn’t 
stand it any longer on deck, and having 
nothing else to do, I turned in and went 
to sleep.” 

“To sleep! Went to sleep!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Fryker. “I don’t see how 
you could have done that.” 

“Ah, madam,” said the marine, “ we 
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soldiers of the sea are exposed to all 
sorts of dangers—combination dangers, 
you might call them—and in the course 
of time we get used to it; if we didn’t 
we couldn’t do our duty. 

“ As the ship had been in its present 
predicament for six or seven hours, and 
nothing had happened, there was no rea- 
son to suppose that things would not re- 
main as they were for six or seven hours 
more, in which time I might get a good 
sleep, and be better prepared for what 
might come. There’s nothing like a 
good meal and a good sleep as a prep- 
aration for danger. 

“It was daylight when I awakened, 
and rapidly glancing about me, I saw 
that everything appeared to be all right. 
Looking out of the porthole, I could 
see that the vessel was still motionless. 
I hurried on deck, and was greatly sur- 
prised to find nobody there—no one 
on watch, no one at the wheel, no one 
anywhere. I ran down into the fo’castle, 
which is the sailors’ quarters, but not a 
soul could I see. I called, I whistled, 
I searched everywhere, but no one an- 
swered ; I could find no one. Then I 
dashed up on deck, and glared around 
me. Every boat was gone. 

“Now I knew what had happened : 
the cowardly rascals, from captain to 
cook, had deserted the ship in the night, 
and I had been left behind ! 

“For some minutes I stood motion- 
less, wondering how men could be so 
unfeeling as to do such a thing. I soon 
became convinced, from what I had 
seen of the crew, that they had not all 
gone off together, that there had been 
no concerted action. A number of 
them had probably quietly lowered a 
boat and sneaked away; then another 
lot had gone off, hoping their mates 
would not hear them and therefore 
crowd into their boat. And so they had 
all departed, not one boat load think- 
ing of anybody but themselves ; or if 
they thought at all about others, quiet- 
ing their consciences by supposing that 
there were enough boats on the vessel, 
and that the other people were as likely 
to get off as they were. 

“Suddenly I thought of the other 
passengers. Had they been left be- 
hind? I ran down below, and I had 
scarcely reached the bottom of the 
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steps when I met Miss Minturn’s maid. 
‘It seems to me,’ she said, sharply, 
‘that the people on this ship are neg- 
lecting their duty. There’s nobody in 
the kitchen, and I want some gruel.’ 
‘My good woman,’ said I, ‘ who do you 
want it for?’ ‘Who!’ she replied, 
‘why, for Mr. Minturn, of course, and 
Miss Minturn may like some too.’ 

“Then I knew that all the passengers 
had been left behind! 

“<Tf you want any gruel,’ said I, ‘you 
will have to go into the galley and 
make it yourself;’ and then in a low 
tone I told her what had happened, for 
I knew that it would be much better for 
me to do this than for her to find it out 
for herself. Without a word she sat 
right down on the floor, and covered 
her head with her apron. ‘Now don’t 
make a row,’ said I, ‘and frighten your 
master and mistress to death; we’re 
all right so far, and all you've got to 
do is to take care of Mr. and Miss 
Minturn, and cook their meals. The 
steamer is tight and sound, and it can’t 
be long before some sort of a craft 
will come by and take us off.’ I left 
her sniffing with her apron over her 
head, but when I came back, ten min- 
utes afterward, she was in the galley 
making gruel. 

“T don’t think you will be surprised, 
my friends,” continued the marine, 
“when I tell you that I now found my- 
self in a terrible state of mind. Of 
course I hadn’t felt very jovial since 
the steamer had been so wonderfully 
stopped; but when the captain and all 
the crew were aboard I had that sort 
of confidence which comes from believ- 
ing that when there are people about 
whose duty it is to do things, when the 
time comes to do the things, they will 
do them ; but now, practically speaking, 
there was nobody but me. The others 
on board were not to be counted, ex- 
cept as incumbrances. In truth I was 
alone—alone with the Water-devil ! 

“The moment I found no one to de- 
pend upon but myself, and that I was 
deserted in the midst of this lonely 
mass of water, in that moment did my 
belief in the Water-devil begin to grow. 
When I first heard of the creature I 
didn’t consider that it was my business 
either to believe in it, or not to believe 
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in it, and I could let the whole thing 
drop out of my mind, if I chose; but 
now it was a different matter. I was 
bound to think for myself, and the 
more I thought the more I believed in 
the Water-devil. 

“The fact was, there wasn’t anything 
else to believe in. I had gone over the 
whole question, and the skipper had 
gone all over it, and everybody else had 
gone all over it, and no one could think 
of anything but a Water-devil that 
could stop a steamer in this way in the 
middle of the Bay of Bengal, and hold 
her there hour after hour, in spite of 
wind and wave and tide. It could not 
be anything but the monster the Por- 
tuguese had told us of, and all I now 
could do was to wonder whether, when 
he was done counting his million claws, 
he would be able to pull down a vessel 
of a thousand tons, for that was about 
the size of the General Brooks. 

“T think I should now have begun to 
lose my wits if it had not been for one 
thing, and that was the coming of Miss 
Minturn on deck. The moment I saw 
her lovely face I stiffened up wonder- 
fully. ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘I would like to 
see the captain.’ ‘I am representing 
the captain, miss,’ I said, with a bow; 
‘what is it that I can do for you?’ ‘I 
want to speak to him about the stew- 
ard,’ she said ; ‘I think he is neglecting 
his duty.’ ‘I also represent the stew- 
ard,’ I replied ; ‘tell me what you wish 
of him.’ She made no answer to this, 
but iooked about her in a startled way. 
‘Where are all the men?’ she said. 
‘Miss Minturn,’ said I, ‘I represent the 
crew—in fact I represent the whole 
ship’s company except the cook, and 
his place must be taken by your maid.’ 
‘What do you mean?’ she asked, look- 
ing at me with her wide-opened, beauti- 
ful eyes. 

“Then, as there was no help for it, I 
told her everything, except that I did 
not mention the Water-devil in connec- 
tion with our marvellous stoppage. I 
only said that that was caused by some- 
thing which nobody understood. 

“She did not sit down and cover her 
head, nor did she scream or faint. She 
turned pale,. but looked steadily at me, 
and her voice did not shake as she 
asked me what was to be done. ‘There 
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is nothing to be done,’ I answered, ‘ but 
to keep up good hearts, eat three meals 
a day, and wait until a ship comes 
along and takes us off.’ 

“She stood silent for about three 
minutes. ‘I think,’ she then said, ‘that 
I will not yet tell my father what has 
happened ;’ and she went below. 

“Now, strange to say, 1 walked up 
and down the deck with my hat cocked 
on one side and my hands in my pock- 
ets, feeling a great deal better. I did 
not like Water-devils any more than I 
did before, and I did not believe in this 
one any less than I did before, but, after 
all, there was some good about him. It 
seems odd, but the arm of this subma- 
rine monster, over a mile long for all 
that I knew, was a bond of union be- 
tween the lovely Miss Minturn and me. 
She was a lady, I was a marine. So far 
as I knew anything about bonds of 
union, there wasn’t one that could have 
tackled itself to us two, except this 
long, slippery arm of the Water-devil, 
with one end in the monstrous flob at 
the bottom, and the other fast to our 
ship. 

“There was no doubt about it, if it 
hadn't been for that Water-devil she 
would have been no more to me than 
the Queen of Madagascar was; but un- 
der the circumstances, if I wasn’t every- 
thing to her, who could be anything— 
that is, if one looked at the matter from 
a practical point of view ?” 

The blacksmith made a little move- 
ment of impatience. “Suppose you cut 
all that,” said he. “I don’t care about 
the bond of union; I want to know 
what happened to the ship.” 

“Tt is likely,” said the marine, “if I 
could have cut the bond of union that 
I spoke of, that is to say, the Water- 
devil’s arm, that I would have done it, 
hoping that I might safely float off 
somewhere with Miss Minturn ; but I 
couldn’t cut it then, and I can’t cut it 
now. That bond is part of my story, 
and it must all go on together. 

“T now set myself to work to do what 
I thought ought to be done under the 
circumstances, but, of course, that wasn’t 
very much. I hoisted a flag upside 
down, and after considering the matter 
I concluded to take in all the sails that 
had been set. I thought that a steam- 
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er without smoke coming from her fun- 
nel, and no sails set, would be more 
likely to attract attention from distant 
vessels than if she appeared to be under 
sail. 

“Tam not a regular sailor, as I said 
before, but I got out on the yard and 
cut the square sail loose and let it drop 
on the deck, and I let the jib come 
down on a run and managed to bundle 
it up some way on the bowsprit. This 
sort of thing took all the nautical gym- 
nastics that I was master of, and entirely 
occupied my mind, so that I found my- 
self whistling while I worked. I hoped 
Miss Minturn heard me whistle, because 
it would not only give her courage, but 
would let her see that I was not a man 
who couldn’t keep up his spirits in a 
case like this. 

“When that work was over I began 
to wonder what I should do next, and 
then an idea struck me. ‘Suppose,’ 
thought I, ‘that we are not station- 
ary, but that we are in some queer 
kind of a current, and that the water, 
ship, and all are steadily moving on 
together, so that after a while we shall 
come in sight of land, or into the track 
of vessels ! ’ 

“TI instantly set about to find out if 
this was the case. It was about noon, 
and it so happened that on the day be- 
fore, when the chief officer took his ob- 
servation, I was seized with a desire to 
watch him and see how he did it. I 
don’t see why I should have had this 
notion, but I had it, and I paid the 
strictest attention to the whole business, 
calculation part and all, and I found out 
exactly how it was done. 

“ Well, then, I went and got the quad- 
rant—that’s the thing they do it with— 
and I took an observation, and I found 
that we were in latitude 15° north, 90° 
east, exactly where we had been twenty- 
four hours before ! 

“When I found out this I turned so 
faint that I wanted to sit down and cover 
up my head. The Water-devil had us, 
there was no mistake about it, and no 
use trying to think of anything else. 
I staggered along the deck, went below, 
and cooked myself a meal. Ina case 
like this there’s nothing like a square 
meal to keep a man up. 

“T know you don’t like to hear her 
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mentioned,” said the marine, turning to 
the blacksmith, ‘‘ but I am bound to say 
that in course of the afternoon Miss 
Minturn came on deck several times, to 
ask if anything new had happened, and 
if I had seen a vessel. I showed her 
all that I had done, and told her I was 
going to hang out lights at night, and 
did everything I could to keep her on 
deck as long as possible ; for it was easy 
to see that she needed fresh air, and I 
needed company. As long as I was talk- 
ing to herI didn’t care a snap of my 
finger for the Water-devil. It is queer 
what an influencea beautiful woman has 
on aman, but it’s so, and there’s no use 
arguing about it. She said she had 
been puzzling her brains to find out 
what had stopped us, and she supposed 
it must be that we had run onto a shal- 
low place and stuck fast in the mud, but 
thought it wonderful that there should 
be such a place so far from land. I 
agreed with her that it was wonderful, 
and added that that was probably the 
reason the captain and the crew had 
been seized with a panic. But sensible 
people like herself and her father, I 
said, ought not to be troubled by such an 
occurrence, especially as the vessel re- 
mained in a perfectly sound condition. 

“She said that her father was busily 
engaged in writing his memoirs, and 
that his mind was so occupied, he had 
not concerned himself at all about our 
situation, that is, if he had noticed that 
we were not moving. ‘If he wants to 
see the steward, or anybody else,’ I 
said, ‘please call upon me. You know 
I represent the whole ship’s company, 
and I shall be delighted to do anything 
for him or for you.’ She thanked me 
very much and went below. 

“She came up again, after this, but 
her maid came with her, and the two 
walked on deck for a while. I didn’t 
have much to say to them that time ; but 
just before dark Miss Minturn came on 
deck alone, and walked forward, where I 
happened to be. ‘Sir,’ said she, and her 
voice trembled a little as she spoke, ‘ if 
anything should happen, will you prom- 
ise me that you will try to save my 
father?’ You can’t imagine how these 
touching words from this beautiful 
woman affected me. ‘My dear lady,’ 
said I, and I hope she did not take of- 
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fence at the warmth of my expression, 
‘I don’t see how anything can happen; 
but I promise you, on the word of a 
sea-soldier, that if danger should come 
upon us, I will save not only your father 
but yourself and your maid. Trust me 
for that.’ 

“The look she gave me when I said 
these words, and especially the flash of 
her eye when I spoke of my being a sea- 
soldier, made me feel strong enough to 
tear that sea-monster’s arm in twain, 
and to sail away with the lovely creature 
for whom my heart was beginning to 
throb.” 

“It’s a pity,” said the blacksmith, 
“that you hadn’t jumped into the wa- 
ter while the fit was on you, and done 
the tearing.” 

“ A man often feels strong enough to 
do a thing,” said the marine, “and yet 
doesn’t care to try to do it, and that was 
my case at that time; but I vowed to 
myself that if the time came when there 
was any saving to be done, I'd attend to 
Miss Minturn, even if I had to neglect 
the rest of the family. 

“She didn’t make any answer, but she 
gave me her hand; and she couldn't 
have done anything I liked better than 
that. I held it as long as I could, which 
wasn’t very long, and then she went 
down to her father.” 

“Glad of it,” said the blacksmith. 

**When I had had my supper and had 
smoked my pipe, and everything was 
still, and I knew I shouldn’t see any- 
body any more that night, I began to 
have the quakes and the shakes. If even 
I had had the maid to talk to, it would 
have been a comfort; but in the way of 
faithfully attending to her employers 
that woman was atrump. She cooked 
for them, and did for them, and stuck 
by them straight along, so she hadn’t 
any time for chats with me. 

‘Being alone, I couldn’t help all the 
time thinking about the Water-devil, 
and although it seems a foolish thing 
now that I look back on it, I set to work 
to calculate how long it would take him 
to count his feet. I made it about the 
same time as you did, sir,” nodding to 
the school-master, “only I considered 
that if he counted twelve hours, and 
slept and rested twelve hours, that would 
make it seven days, which would give 
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me a good long time with Miss Minturn, 
and that would be the greatest of joys 
to me, no matter what happened after- 
ward. 

“But then nobody could be certain 
that the monster at the bottom of the 
bay needed rest or sleep. He might be 
able to count without stopping, and how 
did I know that he couldn’t check off 
four hundred claws a minute? If that 
happened to be the case, our time must 
be nearly up. 

“When that idea came into my head, 
I jumped up and began to walk about. 
What could Ido? I certainly ought to 
be ready to do something when the time 
came. I thought of getting life-pre- 
servers, and strapping one on each of 
us, so that if the Water-devil turned 
over the vessel and shook us out, we 
shouldn’t sink down to him, but would 
float on the surface. 

“ But then the thought struck me that 
if he should find the vessel empty of live 
creatures, and should see us floating 
around on the top, all he had to do was 
to let go of the ship and grab us, one at 
atime. When I thought of a fist as big 
as a yawl-boat, clapping its fifty-two fin- 
gers on me, it sent a shiver through my 
bones. The fact was there wasn’t any- 
thing to do, and so after a while I man- 
aged to get asleep, which was a great 
comfort.” 

“Mr. Cardly,” said Mr. Harberry to 
the school-master, “‘ what reason can you 
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assign why a sea-monster, such as has 
been described to us, should neglect to 
seize upon several small boats filled with 
men who were escaping from a vessel 
which it held in custody?” 

‘IT do not precisely see,” answered Mr. 
Cardly, “why these men should have 
been allowed this immunity, but I 

“ Oh, that is easily explained,” inter- 
rupted the marine, “for of course the 
Water-devil could not know that a lot 
more people were not left in the ship, 
and if he let go his hold on her, to try 
and grab a boat that was moving as 
fast as men could row it, the steamer 
might get out of his reach, and he 
mightn’t have another chance for a hun- 
dred years to make fast toa vessel. No, 
sir, a creature like that isn’t apt to take 
any wild chances, when he’s got hold of 
a really good thing. Anyway we were 
held tight and fast, for at twelve o’clock 
the next day I took another observation, 
and there we were, in the same latitude 
and longitude that we had been in for 
two days. Itook the captain’s glass, and 
I looked all over the water of that bay, 
which, as I think I have said before, was 
all the same as the ocean, being some- 
where about a thousand miles wide. 
Not a sail, not a puff of smoke could I 
see. It must have been a slack season 
for navigation, or else we were out of 
the common track of vessels; I had 
never known that the Bay of Bengal was 
so desperately lonely. 





(To be concluded in the February number.) 
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THE ARCHITECT’S POINT OF VIEW. 


By William P. 


9 L is easy to conclude, 
when one looks at 
the amount of build- 
ing that Americans 
do nowadays, that 
there is here a great 
and general interest 
in architecture. Yet 
it is also easy to suppose such an in- 
terest when the real spring of activity 
is somewhere else. Interest in archi- 
tecture there is among architects; in 
building among the public. But ar- 
chitecture is more than building ; and 
Iam led to suspect that a real archi- 
tectural interest is almost as esoteric 
and professional as an interest in ab- 
stract law or medicine. A certain cul- 
tivated class takes pride, and doubtless 
meng in the architecture of its 
1ouses ; the clergy and the faithful in 
their churches. When a striking public 
building is put up it attracts admira- 





-tion. But I do not notice that after its 


first nine-days’ wonderment many non- 
professional eyes linger on the build- 
ings as eyes linger on what delights 
them. You may see a crowd gather 
about a shop-window to admire the mer- 
chandise, or the seamstress, or pastry- 
cook that is displayed in it; but you do 
not often see a man pausing on the other 
side of the street to study the building. 
The architect may have written it over 
with his best thought and feeling ; its 
business occupants will make haste to 
cover it up with signs, sparing noth- 
ing but the light ; and this is not done 
carefully or regretfully, as if it were an 
unwelcome necessity of business, but as 
a matter of course, and as if it involved 
no sacrifice. Or no sooner does the aver- 
age owner have his house fairly in his 
hands than he is ready to turn it over 
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to the first carpenter to make any con- 
spicuous alteration in it that convenience 
calls for—not, we will say, in contempt 
for its architectural harmony, but with 
a thoughtlessness for it which is almost 
as contumelious. If there is a part on 
which he dwells with abiding admiration, 
ten to one it is some matter of furnish- 
ing or decoration, of paint or upholstery, 
a thing which adds its charm to archi- 
tecture but is unessential to it. Our 
people like magnificence, they like size, 
they like decoration. But with the real- 
ization of bigness and an impression of 
sumptuousness they are satisfied, and 
they do not stop to look beyond. 

Iam not deprecating lack of profes- 
sional understanding of architecture, or 
of historical discrimination of styles; 
but want of care for those qualities of 
design that belong to all good architect- 
ure. This kind of interest we believe to 
be essential to general appreciation of 
any art. It is not enough to say, asa 
purist may, that in a country where 
architecture had a higher development, 
and the average work was more excel- 
lent, the lack would not exist. It is up- 
hill work to develop a fine art in a 
people that is indifferent to it and un- 
critical of it ; fine architecture has grown 
up in the past only where the people, or 
at least large communities of them, put 
heart into it. This was the case, I sup- 
pose, among the Greeks of the pre- 
Alexandrine period, among the faithful 
followers of the Church in the twelfth 
century, among the free citizens of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth. Where it is 
not so we may doubt the reality of gen- 
eral concern for the art in the face of 
more evidence than we see here and 
now. 

How is this doubt consistent, one may 
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ask, with the undeniable advance in all 
the arts which we see about us ; with the 
great attention given them in print and 
in speech; the abundance of pictures, 
decoration, and statues; the lavish ex- 
penditure in architecture beyond the 
necessities of building? The attention, 
the abundance, the expenditure are be- 
yond question—perhaps as great as we 
can look for except among a people 
which has also abundant leisure, or with 
whom art is directly in the service of 
their chief concern, as it was in the med- 
iseval Church. But our phase of activity 
is peculiar. The things which attract 
our people to art are the ornamental 
element and the realistic. The realistic 
element attracts in all stages of artistic 
development, at least in all but the most 
technically cultivated ; the ornamental, 
sufficiently pervasive in all, is especially 
characteristic of the inchoate, the bar- 
baric ; and a critic who had no dread of 
hot water might say that, as far as con- 
cerns the public, our appreciation of art 
is akin to the barbaric. Everything that 
makes for splendor—color, ornamental 
effect, decorative material—commands 
attention. The popular art is decora- 
tive ; the favorite decorator is he who 
has most contrivances of new materials, 
mechanical novelties, and the most opu- 
lent color ; the favorite source of inspi- 
ration is the art of the East, which lives 
by color and not by design. In paint- 
ing the attraction is not figure-painting, 
which works by form—unless it be in 
pronounced realism, or in genre, which 
combines realism and decoration—but 
landscape, which gives the greatest range 
of color and picturesque effect with the 
minimum of drawing. To this obliquity 
of taste—I do not use the word con- 
temptuously, but to imply a one-sided 
vision—to this obliquity of taste the arts 
of form and design are under eclipse. 
Sculpture, the art of form pure and sim- 
ple, in spite of the efforts of a few able 
artists, does not live among us, and is, 
I think, decadent abroad. Portraiture 
apart, the average American at home 
has eyes only for the graveyard angel or 
for Rogers’s statuettes; the travelling 
American is called upon to admire the 
salacious or tortured realism of Fal- 
guicre or Rodin, or the inanities of 
Italian lace-carvers. If there is sculpt- 


ure that attracts him, it is the animal 
sculpture of Barye or Cain. Architect- 
ure, the art of form applied to design, 
or of design applied to form if you will, 
made indispensable by its ministry to 
practical wants, calls out a passing ad- 
miration by its bulk or its ornament, 
when there is enough of either, but its 
essential qualities are under eclipse. 

Its essential qualities, say. We need 
not spend much time discussing these 
qualities, but it is worth while to recall 
them briefly. Its chief distinction is 
that it is purely creative. The world 
was full of pictures before there were 
eyes to see them; animal forms, which 
are the sculptor’s material, came when 
eyes came: but until man developed it 
there was nothing like a cathedral or a 
palace on the earth. Architecture is 
more absolutely creative than any other 
human art except music, and so is sharp- 
ly distinguished from its sister arts of 
painting and sculpture, which are pri- 
marily arts of observation. In an age 
which is pre-eminently an age of obser- 
vation and of science, it is natural that 
the arts of observation should be domi- 
nant, and that realism in art should be 
stimulated by the habit of observation. 
In an age that is devoted to mechanical 
achievement, it is natural that the cre- 
ative faculties should have their chief 
activity in mechanical and scientific 
contrivance. So we find that in archi- 
tecture the side that is stimulated and 
appreciated by the public is naturally 
the mechanical side, the provision for 
material wants, and that the other side 
is eclipsed ; while in the arts of observa- 
tion—in sculpture, in painting, and in 
literature as it is represented by poetry, 
the drama, and the novel—realism domi- 
nates. There is no realism in the art of 
architecture ; the creative element occu- 
pies the whole field. There is no art 
therefore—again excepting music—in 
which the human influence, the per- 
sonal element, is so absolutely incar- 
nated. In painting and in sculpture 
there is room enough for the personal 
expression of the artist; it marks the 
difference between his work and anoth- 
er's, and gives to his productions their 
value, though it is overlaid by nature’s 
forms, and only indirectly revealed 
through them. But in the architect’s 
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work the personal element is unobscured 
save by the color of his material, and the 
modifications which mechanical laws in- 
duce in his design. The design is the 
expression of the human creative power 
in his work, and this creative power is 
not simply that of the individual archi- 
tect who planned the building, but of 
the myriad forerunners whose slow evo- 
lution furnished the artistic forms in 
which his design is expressed. It is a 
truism to say that the architecture is the 
design, and it might seem superfluous 
to urge these considerations ; yet it is 
exactly the design that is most ignored 
in the common estimate of architecture. 
For the architect, the proportions of his 
doors and windows, let us say, are com- 
manded, to an inch perhaps, by the mass 
of his fagade ; his shaft and capital are 
nicely gauged by the proportions of the 
arch they carry or the tower they deco- 
rate ; his cornices and string-courses are 
graduated to the height of his fagade ; 
their smallest mouldings feel the same 
influence in their subdivisions ; but how 
many observers see this ? 

I think there is a common impression 
that the architect’s detail is, after all, 
rather unimportant. Yet no good ar- 
tist, I believe, makes his details unim- 
portant in the part of his work which 
he most values. The landscape painter 
may slight the details of form, if form 
is not what he is after; but he takes 
endless pains that the reflection of a 
cloud in his river shall have the right 
relation of value and color to the cloud 
above. I heard an architect object one 
day to a sculptor’s pedestal that, though 
the outline was good, the mouldings 
and ornaments were ill-adjusted. “Oh, 
well!” answered another critic, a mu- 
sician, “if only the outline is good the 
detail does not matter much.” The 
natural rejoinder was, “How would you 
like that doctrine applied to your own 
art?” Is a musician content with a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s or Chopin’s 
music in which the main lines of the 
composition are followed, but the details 
are ill-rendered and slip-shod? In ar- 
chitecture, where, as in music, design is 
everything, detail, out of which the 
whole is composed, however simple it 
may be, is never unimportant. The 
skilful architect is not he who merely 


gives his masses a good outline—this is 
not very difficult if one cares to do noth- 
ing else—but he who, having done this, 
fills his outlines with parts agreeable in 
themselves and in harmonious adjust- 
ment, down to the smallest, with the 
whole and with each other. The eye 
that observes a work of architecture and 
does not take account of its detail, is an 
eye which does not appreciate its design, 
that is, its essence. In truth, through 
all the arts of to-day, at least among 
us Americans, in spite of unmistakable 
progress in other directions, design is 
the quality that is in eclipse. The pre- 
vailing craze for what we like to call dec- 
orative design depends on color, mate- 
rial, magnificence ; while for the design 
decorative material is chucked together 
—I can use no more complimentary 
word—with a disregard of form and 
adaptation which we may call helpless 
or arrogant, as we prefer. Skilful design 
is no passport to favor; ugliness or 
clumsiness no bar, if only color is effec- 
tive and material attracts. 

We might wonder that this condition 
should follow all the instruction and 
monition that have been lately poured 
upon the public in books and magazines. 
Let us see if these have not had some- 
thing to do in provoking it. The liter- 
ary awakening in art came a generation 
ago, in a season of depression and for- 
malism, like the stimulus of a cold 
plunge toalanguid man. It brought 
the gospel of sincerity in art, of devo- 
tion to nature, of common-sense; in 
the arts of architecture and decoration, 
the gospel of use and of construction. 
The trouble was that being esoteric, and 
aiming especially to instruct amateurs, 
its teaching soon hardened into.a deca- 
logue as formal as the old tradition it 
attacked, but less artistically operative. 
Its precepts, in the main wholesome, 
were of great convenience to many 
people, for in art, as in algebra, it is 
easier to remember rules than to under- 
stand processes or to judge of results. 
The popular fallacy was that they were 
productive of art, whereas, useful as 
many of them were for restraint, they 
did not produce or teach art any more 
than penal statutes produce or teach the 
active virtues. No high-mindedness or 
sincerity ever gave a painter power to 
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lay a beautiful color or bring two lines 
into harmony ; no constructive fitness 
ever enabled an architect to proportion 
an arch or a column ; nor did use and 
common-sense ever teach a decorator to 
give beautiful shape to a bracket. In 
fact, the discussions and teachings were 
of a nature to divert attention from the 
essentials of design and to fix it on ex- 
ternal precautions, and those who put 
their trust in them were like a man who 
should go about dressed in a hat-box in- 
stead of a hat. Things were done every 
day, in dutiful obedience to Mr. Rus- 
kin’s precepts, that would draw from him 
inkstandfuls of pungent denunciation if 
he could see them; and Mr. Eastlake 
had his name associated with more ugly 
furniture, I suppose, than was ever seen 
in equal time. 

The awakening was short. The teach- 
ers who thought to establish a new gos- 
pel produced only a new fashion, as 
fleeting as other fashions. The criticism 
that was based on their teachings broke 
down ; their precepts, thrown into dis- 
credit, were brought to naught by the 
exaggeration of their devotees. It was 
natural that the older canons of design, 
which had their value, being once flout- 
ed and displaced should be forgotten ; 
that design itself, being so cheapened, 
should be first misprised and then neg- 
lected. It will be long, perhaps, before 
the public will give it again the place 
that belongs to it. 

That artists of all kinds should have 
resisted the doctrinnaire teaching and 
criticism, which, ignoring artistic effect 
as they conceived it, dealt only with 
ethical maxims and rules of propriety, 
was natural; for, while such criticism 
insists magisterially upon things which 
to them are secondary, it is apt to over- 
look the objects for which they chiefly 
work. Ifa critic sees that his painter’s 
sheep are as big as his hay-stacks, he is 
right to remind him of the blemish. 
But if the painter has put his whole 
heart into getting the right scale of 
color and values in his distance, he 
marks for incompetent the critic who 
does not see this greater thing, and is 
likely to sniff at all he says. So the 
architect, when he has worked his hard- 
est to refine the proportions of his 
fagade and of his detail, loses patience 
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at the critic who can only scold him for 
an unnecessary pilaster, and is not much 
better satisfied with the painter who 
looks at nothing but the color-stains on 
his wall. So much have artists, like 
writers, suffered at the hands of unsym- 
pathetic critics, that it has become com- 
mon to insist that criticism of any work 
of art should be merely exegetical ; that 
its only fit office is to set forth the pur- 
pose of the artist and to explain his 
work ; that praise or blame is imperti- 
nence in any critic. This again is ex- 
cathedra doctrine, applied at the other 
end. It stretches the theory of plenary 
inspiration much too far. Its legitimate 
conclusion is that the artist himself is 
his own best critic, for he best knows 
what he undertakes to do, and can most 
completely explain it. 

Without going the length of this ex- 
treme doctrine, we may say that the 
artist’s point of view cannot safely be 
neglected ; that criticism which neglects 
it cannot help being one-sided—that is, 
distorted—and therefore is likely to be 
false. That architecture, like other arts, 
has suffered from this kind of criticism, 
needs no telling; probably it has suf- 
fered more than the others, for its 
critics’ point of view has, since the liter- 
ary awakening I have been speaking of, 
been persistently eccentric. There is 
one way of presenting architecture of 
which we have seen a good deal lately, 
that might be instructive to the archi- 
tect in showing him how other men and 
other artists look at his work. I mean 
the illustration of architecture, and es- 
pecially the drawing of architecture, by 
artists who are not architects. The 
drawing of any object, we may say, is a 
kind of analytical criticism. The more 
intelligently skilful it is, the more ana- 
lytical it is. The painter or draughts- 
man knows that he cannot record all he 
sees; he would not if he could. His 
first preoccupation is to analyze his 
subject ; to see what is most impor- 
tant and characteristic in it; to set this 
forth convincingly ; to subordinate, and 
even to suppress, the unimportant or the 
insignificant. The way in which this 
is done, the differing quality of the anal- 
ysis gives, even more than differences 
of technique, the distinctive character to 
the painter’s work. Now Nature can 
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bear a good deal of analyzing, of partial 
representation. She is inexhaustible 
and perennial, and if a painter, from his 
extreme point of view, does her injustice 
in a one-sided representation, she out- 
lives him, and another painter, with a 
different point of view, comes to counter- 
act him. If a concert-player misrepre- 
sents the work of a composer, the next 
who follows may set the public right. 
But it is not so when an artist in a 
picture makes permanent record of the 
work of another. It is easy in this case 
for the illustrator—just as easy as for 
the literary critic—from the mere habit 
of fixing his attention on other things 
than those which preoccupy his victim, 
to misrepresent his work, and so in 
perfect innocence to do him injustice. 
There is less danger of this where the 
illustrated artist is a sculptor; for the 
painter, accustomed like the sculptor to 
working from the human figure, knows 
that its forms are not to be trifled 
with, while the forms which the archi- 
tect uses have no such acknowledged 
sanctity. 

Some architectural exhibitions—that 
is, exhibitions of architectural drawings 
—have, in the last two or three years, 
attracted a good deal of attention from 
artists and the public. It has been 
curious to note how spectators have 
concerned themselves with the draw- 
ings as drawings, and not with the archi- 
tecture; how notices of the press have 
taken account of them as pictures, not 
as portraits ; how, if any have been spe- 
cially admired, it has been for qualities 
that go to make a picture—for color, 
freshness, clever handling of brush or 
pen. Scarcely a critic in the press, even 
in the leading architectural papers, so 
far as I have seen, has troubled himself 
about what was the first test of merit 
in the drawings, their excellence as rep- 
resentations of architecture, or, what 
was still more important, the design of 
the architecture itself. This brings us 
back to the proposition with which I 
set out, that the public, to which I am 
afraid we must add even the painters, 
cares little for architecture for its own 
sake. 

Some years ago, when The Century 
Magazine undertook to illustrate some 
of the buildings of the late H. H. Rich- 


ardson, its editors found that it was 
impossible to get from its corps of illus- 
trators drawings that were satisfactory 
to the architect himself. The artists 
were the best of their kind in the 
country ; but the subjects were new to 
them, the architect’s intention was not 
evident to them, the qualities on which 
he relied for his effects were out of their 
ken, their way of handling their draw- 
ings did not suit the subjects. Their 
habit was the habit of all painters—and 
for this discussion I class all illustrators 
with painters—to work from nature, 
and to look first for the characteristics 
of nature in whatever invites represen- 
tation. The painter of to-day, chiefly a 
painter of landscape, is trained as a 
devotee of nature. The old traditions 
of composition, chiaro-oscuro and effect, 
under which the older painters relent- 
lessly tinkered whatever nature set be- 
fore them, are rubbish and impediments 
to our painters, whose glory it is to 
paint just what they see. What they 
see is what they have learned to see, 
and their learning has been done only 
at the feet of Nature. Therefore it re- 
quires from them, I think, a distinct 
and steady effort, if they paint a build- 
ing, to remember that it is first a work 
of art, and that the designer’s inten- 
tion—his point of view, his design—is, 
on the right theory of criticism, to be 
kept all the time in mind. There is a 
stumbling-block in the fact that the 
material with which the architect works, 
his brick or stone, is itself a work of 
nature, or soon becomes so, and chal- 
lenges the painter’s attention as such. 
No sooner has a building left the archi- 
tect’s hand than Nature begins to efface 
his touch and to substitute her own. 
To the painter her finger-marks are 
very tempting. To him the building is 
first of all a pile of stones; its mass, its 
color, its light and shade, its value in 
the picture, are his chief concern. So 
far as a building is only a part of a 
picture, an adjunct or secondary con- 
stituent, this is right, and the architect 
may not complain, for it is not a picture 
of architecture. But when the archi- 
tecture is the picture, the conscientious 
painter will remember that he is not 
drawing—expounding, we may say—a 
work of nature, but a work of art, and 
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must, if he will expound it fairly, search 
out his fellow-artist’s point of view. 

I give prominence to the painter in 
this discussion because painting is now 
the dominant art; so much so that 
painters give the law to the public taste 
in matters of art, and even the name of 
artists is often applied to them with 
exclusive meaning, as if there were no 
others. All through the earlier history 
of civilization it was otherwise—archi- 
tecture dominated. The great masters 
of the Renaissance first raised the other 
arts to equal importance ; after them 
painting gradually eclipsed her sisters ; 
architecture and sculpture are still under 
eclipse. Not only does painting absorb 
the public interest and appreciation of 
art, but it influences, and in many re- 
spects controls, the practice of the other 
arts. The American school of wood- 
engraving, which accomplishes things 
which were never before dreamed of, 
owes its inspiration to painting, and 
largely even to the technics of painting. 
An artist like Jungling, whom we have 
just lost, was impossible under the old 
order of things. So the painter-etchers, 
as they are called, have carried the day 
over the old-fashioned etchers, and fol- 
lowing the path pointed out by Rem- 
brandt, have diverted their art from 
the study of line to the study of tints 
and values. Taking it into the service 
of modern landscape, they have done 
many things that were not done before, 
but they have left undone many good 
things that were done. I do not argue 
as some critics have argued, Mr. Ruskin, 
for instance, that the attempt to give 
light and shade with the needle is itself 
improper—that the modern devices of 
retroussage and artistic printing are the 
tricks of a charlatan. The richness of 
tint that modern etching gives has great 
beauty, and has not been got in any 
other way. But architects may well 
unite with those who insist that to neg- 
lect the free use of the open line is to 
throw away the most characteristic and 
spirited means of expression which the 
needle puts into the etcher’s hand. It 
would be a distinct loss to art if the 
works of such an etcher as Brunet-Des- 
baines were lost ; but it will be a distinct 
crippling of the etcher’s power if the 
expressiveness, the play, and the asso- 
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ciation of lines which gave vivacity to 
the works of the older masters are neg- 
lected and forgotten in the pursuit of 
qualities of light and shade and texture. 
However great the compensations of 
this exchange in landscape or genre, in 
architectural etching the loss is very 
serious. A great deal of such etching 
has been published lately, and the pre- 
dominance in it of the picturesque over 
the architectural element increases. 
Méryon made architectural etchings 
which were admirable as far as they 
went, and Rochebrune’s more ambitious 
work, lacking the fascinating freedom 
of Méryon’s and forced in tone, still 
gave the real qualities of architecture in 
a way that is a model for a draughts- 
man; but his successors have fallen 
away from it. Ernest George, whose 
pen and brush drawings are admirable, 
seems to me in his etchings to stagger 
between the picturesque and the archi- 
tectural; while even Haig, whose ear- 
lier etchings are superb in vigor and 
truthfulness of drawing, now absorbed 
in tones and picturesque accessories, 
though too thorough a draughtsman 
not to draw well what he draws at all, 
is becoming a painter-etcher, and his 
later works are losing their architectur- 
al value. 

Our architects and students show the 
prevailing influence conspicuously ; they 
are not much given to the study of tones 
and values—they might do more of it 
to advantage—but they are severely 
bitten by the picturesque. They sketch 
profusely and do as little drawing as they 
can. Freedom and vivacity of touch, 
broken lire, lightness of handling, a 
painter-like quality of effect—these are 
the characteristics they aim at, and they 
are too apt to allow only so much archi- 
tectural character as will not withdraw 
attention from them. Modern repro- 
ductive methods, giving the artist’s hand- 
ling with fascinating clearness, are a 
demoralizing temptation. We see pub- 
lished reams of clever sketches of build- 
ings picturesquely handled, but with 
the finest architectural beauty evapor- 
ated out of them. I have seen one or 
two accomplished draughtsmen per- 
verted by Herbert Railton’s brilliant 
sketches tiii they cannot or will not draw 
a building as it looks to an architect. 
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We see buildings which have centuries 
of firm endurance in them, and show it, 
drawn as if the first frost would crumble 
them to pieces ; buildings that are to be 
built to-morrow are presented as if age 
and decrepitude were already upon them ; 
walls are battered and worn, and roofs 
that should be covered with solid slate 
or tiling are drawn as if they were built 
of pie-crust and flaking into decay. 
This is not architectural drawing, it is 
scene-painting. I will not scold about 
the fashion. The world is wide and art 
is long; there is room for many phases 
of art. The phase I speak of is an attrac- 
tive one, but it is not architectural. 
If works of architecture are to be de- 
picted at all, then it is just as indispen- 
sable that the architectural aim, the 
architect’s point of view, shall be made 
clear in them, as it is, when a painter’s 
works are engraved, that his intention 
and point of view be made clear. 

Not only the drawing of architecture 
is influenced by the painter’s habit, the 
actual conception, the design, feels it 
also. And here let us acknowledge the 
great debt which architecture owes to 
painting in this generation for the revi- 
val of its color. The development of 
landscape painting found us building, 
here and in England, in blank colorless- 
ness—indeed, all over Christendom it 
was much the same. The romantic 
movement of the last generation, with 
its medieval revival, is greatly respon- 
sible for the flush of color which has 
spread over this generation, but the im- 
petus and guidance have come from the 
painters. They have even taken the 
matter freely into their hands, and have 
decorated our buildings for us with a 
novel splendor. If in so doing they 
have played havoc with architectural 
forms, we can, for the sake of the long 
benefit, forgive the brief offence, which 
seems now in a way to avenge itself by 
a reaction to greater formalism and a 
milder use of color than we have seen 
of late. Let us only hope that the irre- 
sponsibility of their patronage will not 
lead to the discrediting of their gift of 
color. 

But it is in more than the after-deco- 
ration of his work that the architect 
feels the painter’s influence, or at least 
the influence of the force which moves 


the painter. The spirit of the pict- 
uresque has prevailed in English and 
American architecture for two genera- 
tions, and to such an extent that not 
only our country-houses, where this 
quality is germane, but our civil and 
church buildings, have been wild with 
irregularity, and pied with all the vari- 
ety of turrets, gables, chimneys, dormers, 
and bay-windows that an overstocked 
repertory could furnish. Not only this, 
the eagerness for the qualities which 
painters love has spent itself in fulness 
of color, variety of texture, coarseness 
of materials, even a studious careless- 
ness of workmanship, and a thousand 
little affectations of roughness and neg- 
ligence. The French criticism, “C'est 
joli, mais ce n’est pas l’architecture,” is 
the rough-and-ready verdict of the most 
architectural of peoples on modern Eng- 
lish and American work. That this 
picturesque work is not architecture is 
hardly true, but it is true that it is only 
a small phase of it. It is the side-show 
of architecture, that part of it which can 
be practised, not with full success but 
with a certain effect, by persons who are 
not architects at all. Unfortunately the 
attention which is concentrated on it 
is withdrawn from the more masculine 
and more characteristic phases of the 
art. I remember hearing a critic abuse 
the modern architecture of Paris as 
worthless, because there was no pictu- 
resqueness init. Picturesqueness! If 
he had said that it lacked dignity and 
seriousness and purity, that when it was 
vivacious it was apt to be meretricious, 
and when it was quiet it was too often 
banale, he might have had standing- 
room for an argument. But pictu- 
resque! Was picturesqueness the glory 
of the Parthenon? Is it to picturesque- 
ness that the facade of Notre Dame of 
Paris owes its splendid beauty, or the 
dome of St. Peter’s, or the front of the 
Farnese Palace? Note again that I 
am not decrying the picturesque. It is 
against absorption in it that I protest— 
absorption that shuts the eyes to hiyher 
and nobler qualities of design. There 
is fine architecture that is picturesque, 
but to the highest its picturesqueness, if 
it is there, is no more an essential than 
is the lace that lies upon the shoulders 
of a courtly beauty. 
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The transformation wrought in sculpt- 
ure by the same influence is obvious. 
Picturesqueness and realism have taken 
possession of her also. But the line of 
development which was natural for 
painting is, I think, unnatural for her, 
and she has followed with stumbling a 
path which was unsuited for her feet. 
The latest French sculptors—Frémiet, 
Falgui¢re, Rodin—for instance, seem to 
me painters in masquerade. Painters 
even take up sculpture when it suits them, 
and hardly changetheirmanner. A score 
of years ago, when Landseer modelled 
the lions at the base of the Nelson Mon- 
ument, the critics found fault with his 
painter-like and unsculpturesque treat- 
ment. Now I fancy it would be taken 
as a thing of course. The very technical 
qualities which win attention in sculpt- 
ure are analogous to those of painting— 
texture and the artist’s touch hold first 
place. The model in clay or the terra- 
cotta is better liked than the finished 
marble, because it shows the handling of 
the sculptor, it lends itself to pictu- 
resque and instantaneous manipulation, 
and it has color. Next to it is bronze, 
for like reasons. Without waiting to dis- 
cuss the merits of this tendency, I may 
argue that it diverts attention from ab- 
stract beauty of form, which had been in 
earliest ages the first object in sculpt- 
ure. It confuses the boundaries of the 
beautiful and the ugly ; and, in fact, the 
most serious charge that lies against 
modern sculpture, as against much of 
the other realistic art of to-day, is that 
in too catholic devotion to the real, 
which is the ordinary, it is obscuring 
the sense of what is fine and beautiful. 

In earlier days, it is true, the differ- 
ent arts were more interdependent than 
now, and were practised even by the 
same men. The great masters of the 
Renaissance were architects and sculp- 
tors, painters and architects, painters 
and sculptors, and occasionally all three ; 
but the conditions were different. Ar- 
chitecture and sculpture were up to that 
time dominant. Form and composition 
were the chief preoccupation in all the 
arts. Color was secondary, at least un- 
til the Venetian school; the picturesque 
was undiscovered ; landscape was an ac- 
cessory. The Renaissance painters 


were used to painting walls and ceilings ; 
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their greatest works were combined with 
architecture, and allied themselves to it 
by natural affinity, partook of its firm- 
ness, its balance, its orderly arrange- 
ment, its repose. These painters even 
felt the need of strongly marked and rig- 
id architectural features to bear out the 
composition of their frescos, and rec- 
oncile them to the buildings to which 
they were applied. When Giotto under- 
took to paint the Arena Chapel and 
Michael Angelo the Sistine, each found 
ready to his hand a fair surface of wall, 
rounding up into an arched ceiling, 
without any architectural feature, even 
so much as a moulding, to interrupt its 
continuity. Each first set to work to 
adapt his composition by laying out 
bands of architectural detail to justify 
its arrangement. Michael Angelo went 
so far as to paint in an elaborate scheme 
of simulated architectural features to 
which his pictures were to conform— 
features not satisfactory, as if they had 
been worked in stone or in stucco, but 
yet necessary in his judgment to give 
motive for the arrangement of his fig- 
ures and bring them into relation with 
the building. The modern painter, un- 
used to adapt his work to any condi- 
tions but those of his own palette, in- 
closes his painting with a wall of gilded 
wood, the wider the better, on purpose to 
isolate it as absolutely as possible from 
all its surroundings; but Michael Ange- 
lo, who disdained easel-painting as an art 
for women (being no colorist), made the 
most sympathetic adaptation he could 
of the paintings to the building. How 
hard it is for the modern painter to sub- 
mit himseif to this union we may see by 
a hundred examples. In his great paint- 
ing of the tribune in the grand hall of 
the Sorbonne, in Paris, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes had to cover the back of a shal- 
low niche ceiled with a low semi-dome. 
The sharply indicated descending ribs 
cry out for recognition and support as 
the price of harmony in the architecture 
of the room, but Chavannes, who wanted 
to make a broad composition, has disre- 
garded the divisions and covered the 
whole wall with an unbroken landscape 
filled with figures. The composition, too 
large to be effective without subdivision, 
is cut into three groups by the trunks of 
foreground trees set, not under the ribs, 
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but just between them, so as to empha- 
size the dislocation. The effect is as if 
fifty or sixty feet of wall were knocked 
away, leaving the dome to be held up by 
the stiffness of the cornice, and a land- 
scape hung behind the opening, stretch- 
ing into a far-away perspective. 

And we have recently been told by 
the newspapers that M. Rodin has sub- 
mitted a design for a monument to 
Victor Hugo in the Pantheon, which the 
commission appointed to pass upon it 
have thought necessary to reject because 
it did not harmonize with the classic 
architecture of the building. The style 
of Rodin’s other work, in which realism 
and romanticism are curiously blended, 
makes it easy to believe that his design 
was appropriate to Victor Hugo. The 
description of the design—a figure of 
the poet sitting pensively upon a rock, 
with waves breaking at his feet, and 
three allegorical figures poised above 
his head, suggests that the exception of 
the commission was well taken, and it is 
encouraging to hear that Rodin is to 
modify it in the interest of harmony. 
But there is significance also in the fact 
that his fellow-artists, who perhaps con- 
cern themselves little about the archi- 
ture of the Pantheon, are said to protest 
vigorously against the exclusion. 

The extreme of dislocation between 
architecture and its decorative painting 
is found perhaps in the overhead paint- 
ing of the later masters of the Renais- 
sance themselves, whose sky-like domes 
and open, wind-blown ceilings keep up 
a conjugal quarrel with the buildings 
below that only absolute divorce would 
appease. I need only mention the pre- 
posterous extravagances of Tiepolo and 
the later Venetians. Still, so long as 
painters were primarily figure painters, 
they felt the human element in archi- 
tecture, and when they put buildings 
into their pictures, as Veronese and 
other Venetians were fond of doing, 
they looked at them from the archi- 
tect’s point of view. The earlier land- 
scape painters who represented build- 
ings, looked at them in the same way, 
as works of art and not of nature, while 
the painter of to-day is apt to paint 
only the natural surface of the building, 
and to leave out its architecture. 

The painter’s point of view is the 


point of view of the public. Americans 
go abroad to admire famous buildings, 
but we find them in greater rapture 
over the mouldering ruins of Melrose 
or the confectionery of Roslin Chapel, 
than over the majesty of Chartres or 
the graceful dignity of an Italian facade. 
They thrill at the historical associations 
of the Coliseum, or the crowd of ugly 
memorials that disfigures Westminster 
Abbey, but the arcades of the nave of 
the Paris Cathedral or of Amiens do not 
stir them. If it is explained that the 
public prefers nature to architecture, 
this is what Iam arguing. If one says 
that the beauty of nature or of paint- 
ing the interest of human history, are 
higher than the beauty or interest of 
the architect's art, this I do not stop to 
argue; I only say that the man whose 
love of architecture rests on the historic 
or the picturesque, and who cannot be 
moved to admiration by mere propor- 
tion of fair surface and firm line, who 
has not enthusiasm for the swinging cor- 
nice of a rounded apse, or the unrufiled 
outline of the tower that soars above 
it, this man has no appreciation of 
architecture; he does not know what 
it is. 

If the current of public interest, es- 
pecially in our country, has swept away 
from his art, the architect must console 
himself with remembering that this is 
the momentary fortune of war; that his 
art has had its turn, and will have it 
again ; that in the meantime, as a prac- 
titioner, he is indispensable. He may 
find some philosophic consolation in re- 
flecting that if his work is somewhat 
overlooked it is also inchoate. Ameri- 
can architecture has not yet taken defi- 
nate shape, its practitioners are in the 
mass less developed, less skilful, than 
those of some other countries. It may 
not be a grief without compensation 
that, while his work is thus taking 
shape, the public should not be a too 
zealous or a too knowing critic of it. 
We may expect him, then, to stand up 
for his own art in its distinctive char- 
acter, to insist upon his own point of 
view, which is fixed by the experience of 
many centuries; setting forth his art 
as, before all things, an art of design, in 
which proportion and form hold first 
place. And since painting is now the 
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dominant art, and he is really under 
obligation to her, it calls for some 
steadiness in him not to import into his 
own work so much of her qualities as 
to overbear those that are its own dis- 
tinction. The quality that is now most 
in danger is one that is most unpopular 
among painters—a certain clear, un- 
compromising firmness of form that in 
painting would be harshness, but which 
is vital to the manliness of architecture, 
befitting its materials and its primary 
function of shelter. Painting, in truth, 
is essentially an indoor art, architecture 
primarily an outdoor art. The accom- 
paniments of painting are the guarded 
light, the repose, the amenity of the 
drawing-room or the gallery. Archi- 
tecture’s attendants are the blazing sun, 
the cloud, the wind, and the storm. 
Painting requires protection ; architect- 
ure exists to afford it. Hence a certain 
sternness of temper is natural to the one 
which is foreign to the other. Painting 
has a dramatic faculty which enables it 
on occasion to assume every variety of 
expression, yet it has its abiding char- 
acteristics behind this, and they differ 
from those of architecture. Softness, 
languor, extreme delicacy, the appear- 
ance of fragility, are effeminacy in archi- 
tecture, the most virile of the arts. For 
refinement, elegance, grace, it gives am- 
ple scope, but firmness and the obvi- 
ous power of resistance it cannot spare. 
The harshest criticism I have ever heard 
on certain noted works of architecture, 
Giotto’s beautiful tower at Florence, for 
instance, and the famous Antwerp spire, 
is that they look as if they ought to be 
kept in glass-cases. The building that 
has to fight the storms of centuries 
ought to need no coddling; it should 
look firm and full of resistance; if it 
looks fragile it looks feeble, anzemic, 
unfit for outdoor life. The square- 


set, soldierly tower of the old palace at 
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Sienna, refined but uncompromising in 
its bearing, is to me as much manlier 
and finer than the lace-like spire of Ant- 
werp as the masculine career of Crom- 
well or Bismarck is better than the life 
of Buckingham or Louis XV. 

Let us wish that the architect may 
hold fast that which is his own; that all 
the artists of design, working together 
to give the arts a worthy place in a 
new country which as yet hardly knows 
them, may recognize the qualities which 
their several arts may to advantage bor- 
row from each other, but learn at the 
same time to keep unobscured, each in 
his own, those which give it distinction 
as an art, and to claim recognition for 
them in the general estimate. An archi- 
tect is ashamed not to know what the 
painters and sculptors about him are 
working for. He likes to understand 
their points of view, to appreciate tech- 
nically the qualities they value, the 
achievements they prize. It is a loss to 
him and to them if this appreciation is 
not reciprocated. One blight upon the 
arts in America is their narrowness. A 
better mutual understanding, a little 
more mutual admiration, would be very 
wholesome for them. The habit of unit- 
ing their work in the same monuments 
as artists have done in older times and 
in older countries, without elbowing, but 
carefully allowing each other room to 
swing in, is one which needs develop- 
ing. It will help to bring again that 
stimulating brotherhood of the arts 
which was seen when Ictinus built the 
Parthenon, and Phidias filled its sculpt- 
ured and painted cell with the chrys- 
elephantine Athene, again when the 
cathedrals of the thirteenth century were 
made alive with sculpture and radiant 
with light and color, and once more 
under the splendid band of artists who 
illuminated the Renaissance of Italy ; 
but which has never returned. 
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Tue line of least resistance is naturally a 
particularly popular one, and it is doubt- 
less the disposition to follow it that is re- 
sponsible for a phenomenon recently called 
to my attention by a clever woman as emi- 
nently characteristic just now of American 
society. ‘Have you noticed,” she said, 
‘‘what a fad personal flattery has be- 
come?” Whether one has remarked it or 
not, I think most observers will recognize 
the fact once pointed out. Preoccupation 
with personality is certainly an American 
—possibly more or less a generally modern 
_ —trait; but our present orgy of compli- 
ment is, I think, a newvariant of it. And 
it cannot be that we are becoming French- 
ified to the point of social insincerity for 
the mere sake of moral perversity.” The 
truth probably is that as we progress in 
social civilization—or perhaps better, as 
social civilization spreads increasingly and 
penetrates our bewildering and encourag- 
ing succession of nouvelles couches—the de- 
sire to make one’s self agreeable, instead of 
merely important, is increasing proportion- 
ately. Now amenity as an art is a difficult 
one. To succeed in it demands either the 
‘certain felicity” which Bacon affirmed to 
be necessary to the painter who would im- 
prove upon nature, or that long course of 
social civilization whereby tradition se- 
cures the sinking of effort in unconscious- 
ness and the substitution of inherited for 
acquired capacities. In the absence of 
either of these advantages it is the shortest 
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rather than the wisest road to the end of be- 
ing agreeable that is pretty sure to be taken, 
and the grosso modo pursuit of, as I said, 
the line of least resistance results in an 
amount and degree of personal flattery at 
the present moment which are altogether 
notable. 

We have probably not yet wholly eman- 
cipated ourselves from the wish to be ap- 
preciated, as well as to be agreeable. On the 
contrary, when we praise our friends for their 
qualities or their performances in the blank 
and stark way sanctioned no doubt by our 
unquestioned sincerity, but dictated per- 
haps by an imperfect taste, it is probable 
that with our motive of being agreeable 
is very subtly associated a desire to be 
deemed discerning. We act on the as- 
sumption—so tacit, to be sure, as to be un- 
conscious—that the fact of our appreciation 
of them attests to them acuteness in us, 
Our well-known and universally acknowl- 
edged genuineness—that heirloom inher- 
ited from the savages of the Elbe and We- 
ser marshes—prevents our perspicacity in - 
these circumstances from being distrusted. 
The person whom we are flattering is really 
in a sense our victim. Assured that we 
mean what we are saying he—or she—is 
bound to believe in our superiority of per- 
ception. And so far, occasionally, is this 
pushed, so closely is the victim ‘‘ crowded,” 
that the line at which compliment becomes 
really patronage it is sometimes difficult 
definitely to draw. Every one must have 
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remarked, in some instances of flattery 
which he has observed, a tone of positive 
swagger—far preferable, of course, to unc- 
tuousness, but still not quite hitting the 
mark neatly and delicately either. 

Indeed so admixed with appeal for reci- 
procity is excess in this way of making one’s 
self agreeable that it may well be doubted 
if the present practice is not likely to prove 
a passing one. Itis sure to undergo essen- 
tial modification so soon as it comes to be 
generally understood that flattery obvious- 
ly in the interest of the flatterer is self- 
contradictory. In a measure one ceases 
to be agreeable when he manifests the 
desire to be agreeable at any cost, to the 
end of satisfying his own approbativeness. 
It is probable that our actual attitude of 
Arcadian simplicity in regard to this sub- 
ject really illustrates a rather rudimentary 
stage of social evolution, and that as we de- 
velop still further socially our compliment 
will become less direct, less palpable, more 
discreet and deft, more disposed to rely on 
its specific appositeness and less on the 
mere fact that it is compliment, and there- 
fore entails the obligation of repayment 
in kind or equivalent. As we get on in 
study of the art of amenity it must appear 
to us illogical that merely brutally to at- 
test the fact that a painter’s obviously good 
picture is excellent, or a lady’s obvious 
beauty or wit is admirable, should lay 
the person thus complimented under the 
weight of a sense of indebtedness. Other- 
wise the possessor of merit will remain, as 
at present, at the mercy of the appreciator 
of merit—a state of things at which reason 
revolts and therefore in its nature transi- 
tory. 





SoMEWHERE in one of Hazlitt’s essays, 
modesty is rated as the lowest of the virtues 
and a confession of the deficiency it indi- 
cates. ‘‘ Who undervalues himself is justly 
undervalued by others,” continues this 
plausible advocate, pleading the cause of 
his fellow-man. He might well have added 
that it is the rarest as well as the lowest 
virtue, especially among the rank and file of 
his own class whose income is due to dili- 
gence of the pen; and even the greatest in 
this kind do not always refrain from telling 
us, directly or indirectly, how great they 
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are. Shakespeare left behind him no ma- 
terial for a biography, and he has been 
deemed therefore wise and fortunate; but 
in his incomparable Sonnets he dwells more 
than once upon the lasting value of his 
verse. And did not the best companion of 
the next generation, namely, Herrick, do 
the same ? 


** Here is my hope, 
And my Pyramidés.” 


That is all very well to read now, Jate in 
the winter’s night, by the slowly dying fire. 
But should we not be bored to death if the 
good old poet (whom, like Shakespeare, we 
know only from his book) sat opposite, re- 
peating it to our faces from the other arm- 
chair? Undoubtedly. Yet the fault, accord- 
ing to Hazlitt, would be in our ungrateful, 
thankless selves, and not in him. 

That the author is easily led to betray 
excessive interest in himself is a fact due in 
a great measure to the peculiar conditions 
upon which his artistic success depends. 
Every piece of his work is the product of a 
mind that should be, from first to last, com- 
pletely absorbed in its creation. He cannot, 
like the painter or the sculptor, summon 
and dismiss his model at will, with the cer- 
tainty of recovering at a moment’s notice the 
desired pose. His models are continually 
on the move; each one, to be convincing, 
must not only shine with the light of varied 
circumstance, but must also show cause for 
existence by effect upon the others ; since 
the interest of a story flags the instant its 
characters are at a stand-still. As a natural 
consequence, their creator carries them 
always with him, really most alert in their 
behalf when he seems to be most inactive. 
At home and abroad he is ever playing his 
game of chess “‘ whereof the pawns are men,” 
with no board to guide him but that mys- 
terious one traced upon the table of his 
brain. All he sees and hears contributes its 
mite to the source of suggestion from which 
he draws, and by his skill in the drawing 
his power is determined. Intricate problems 
force themselves upon him, to be solved 
with the nicest discrimination out of his 
own experience. With him eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of victory. 

It is not surprising, then, that his haunt- 
ing thoughts, his hopes and doubts and 
fears, take on the form of words in an un- 
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guarded moment. The wonder is that the 
man so haunted does not always become a 
creature to be shunned and dreaded, par- 
ticularly since there are people who delight 
in putting an author off his guard; these 
good souls, apparently so sympathetic, are 
his wolves in sheep’s clothing, and will be the 
first to charge him with vanity when he in- 
cautiously speaks the word too much. Even 
with these, as with all others, the author 
should swear an oath never to say one sylla- 
ble concerning himself or the offspring of 
his affection ; at the end of a year he will 
find that it has been broken often enough 
for his own comfort. And there should be 
a law of the land to deal with those minds, 
generally youthful, that turn their favorite 
authors into idols. These should never be 
permitted to come within hailing distance 
of the human victims so singled out for 
sacrifice. If an idol is indispensable, the 
only place to keep it is in a shrine, with the 
door closed and locked. Let them remem- 
ber the fable of Semele, “the old sweet 
mythos,” and forbear to look upon Jove’s 
face. 


‘‘T am struck, in reading the letters of 
Théodore Rousseau,” ejaculates Edmond de 
Goncourt, in the last published volume of 
the unique and rather detestable ‘‘ Journal 
des Goncourt,” ‘‘ by the sophistical, rhetor- 
ical and alambiqué side which all the masters 
of drawing and painting, from Gavarni to 
Rousseau, possess in common.” There is 
in these words, it seems to me, a disclosure 
of some general significance—an unusual 
phenomenon, perhaps, in the personal lucu- 
brations of those ‘‘ cocodettes de la littéra- 
ture qu’on appelle les Goncourt, quwils soi- 
ent un ou deux,” to use the animated de- 
scription of the late Champfleury. They 
reveal the very great and very sincere re- 
pugnance which the artists, and especially 
the literary artists, of the present day and 
of the naturalistic persuasion, entertain for 
anything artificial. M. de Goncourt is first 
of all an artist—not a great or an agreeable 
one, certainly, in either technic or tempera- 
ment; but, after all, mainly an artist in the 
sense of one who composes the details in 
life and nature which most impress him into 
an intelligible whole characterized by a 
single point of view. He is naturally a little 
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jealous of those who do the same thing, a 
little intolerant of those who do it different- 
ly, a little preoccupied with the importance 
of the material which he passes his life in 
observing to his own ends, a little contemp- 
tuous of whatever has been passed through 
the alembic of another personality which 
has no interest for him. 

Artists as critics are inevitably handi- 
capped by this natural disposition. They 
are—if they are worth anything at all as 
artists—interested in, and concentrated up- 
on, not art but lifeand nature. Their result 
is indeed a “criticism of life” or nature, as 
Matthew Arnold so often asseverated of po- 
etry ; but it is eminently and proportionally 
not a criticism of art. Millet saw this very 
clearly, or at least divined it very clairvoy- 
antly, in refusing to write a critique on the 
picture of a fellow-painter, because, as he 
said, he should be unable to keep himself 
from thinking how differently he would 
have treated the subject. There never was 
a better answer given to the contention 
—so superficial as to be hardly specious 
—which in these latter days Mr. Whistler 
has done so much to popularize: namely, 
that art bears the same relation to criticism 
that mathematics does, and is to be passed 
upon solely by practitioners. Mr. Whistler 
generalizes his false proposition from the 
specific incompetence of the critics of the 
London press; but the discussion is too 
interesting to admit of argumentation thus 
inspired, and the essential truth of it is 
that practitioners are apt to judge of 
practice as if it were its original elements. 
Practitioners in any art, even in any de- 
partment of science, are curiously blind to 
what is to others the commonplace that 
experts are always to be distrusted in their 
judgments of other experts, however sound 
they may be in their own combinations. 

And when one sees, for example, an ar- 
tist like M. de Goncourt object to the coté 
alambiqué of another and much greater ar- 
tist—like Rousseau, or an admirable novelist 
condemn the alembic of Scott, Thackeray, 
and—a longo intervallo, of course— Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling (who has at least given us 
that most precious of all things, a new point 
of view), and celebrate in their stead, and as 
foils to them, exquisite observers of unre- 
lated detail such as Jane Austen, and the 
humblest chronicler of social phenomena— 
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when one witnesses this substitution of per- 
sonal preference for detached criticism it is 
impossible not to reflect that the cause of it 
is a preoccupation of the artist with his own 
material, and his gratitude to anyone who 
gives him new light upon it, to the exclusion 
of any care for the combinations, the corre- 
lations, the construction, the art, in fine, of 
other artists. Artists make their own pict- 
ures; and infallibly they most enjoy what 
they — consciously or unconsciously — can 
best make pictures out of. Nevertheless, 
though fortunately nowadays painters and 
littérateurs study nature and life instead of 
pictures and books, the Louvre and the Brit- 
ish Museum must be admitted to contain 
masterpieces. And if anyone wishes to re- 
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mind himself how much more effective—ex- 
cept to an artist—is a true picture than a se- 
ries of studies from nature, let him com- 
pare Sarcey’s ‘‘ Le Siege de Paris ” with the 
fourth volume of the Goncourt Diary, in 
which the recorder of rambling notes leaves 
the reader to compose his own picture, and 
produces an ensemble wholly inferior to the 
slightest of even his own novels. Besides, 
if it is a question of experts and practition- 
ers—ne sutor ultra crepidam—why should 
not the artists, on their own theory, leave 
criticism a little more to the critics? But 
a disposition to do that is probably de- 
pendent on general culture, and what cul- 
ture an artist—especially an artist of genius 
—possesses is apt to be specific. 
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